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CHAPTER XX.—POWYS'S BITS OF PAPER. 


Mr. Browntow, perhaps, did not 
know very well what he meant 
when he called young Powys into 
his room. He was in one of those 
strange states of mental excitement 
in which a man is at once confused 
and clear; incapable of seeing be- 
fore him what he is about to do, 
yet as prompt and distinct in the 
doing of it as if it had been pre- 
meditated to the last detail. Hé 
could not have explained why nor 
told what it was he proposed to him- 
self; in short, he had in his own 
mind proposed nothing to himself. 
He was swayed only by a vague, 
intense, and overwhelming neces- 
sity to have the matter before him 
set straight somehow, and, confused 
as his own mind was, and little as 
he knew of his own intentions, he 
yet went on, as by the directest in- 
“iration, marching boldly, calmly, 
yet wildly, in a kind of serious 
madness, into the darkness of this 
unknown way. He called the 
young man to him in sharp, decided 
tones, as if he knew exactly what 
he wanted, and was ready to enter 
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fully into it at once; and yet he 
did not in the least know what he 
wanted, nor what question he was 
to ask, nor what he was to say the 
next moment; the only thing that 
helped him was, that as he looked 
out of his office to call Powys, he 
could see him pick up hastily and 
put in his pocket the bits of paper 
all dotted over with calculations, 
which he had already remarked on 
the young man’s desk. 

“Sit down,” said Mr, Brownlow, 
“T have something to say to you;” 
and he resumed his own seat at his 
writing-table as if there had been 
nothing particular in the confer- 
ence, and began mechanically to 
arrange the papers before him: as 
for Powys, he put his hand upon 
the back of the chair which stood 
on the other side of the table, and 
waited, but did not sit down, bein 
bewildered a little, though not ha 
so much as his employer was, by 
this sudden summons. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
—“sit down; I want to speak to 
you: I hope you know that I 
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have always intended to be your 
friend” 

“Tntended! sir,” said Powys, 
“T know that you have been my 
friend, and a far better friend than 
I deserved ” Here he made one 
of those pauses of embarrassment 
which sometimes mean so much, 
and often mean so little. Mr. 
Brownlow, who knew more than 
Powys did, took it to signify a great 
deal, and the idea gave him strength 
to proceed ; and the fact is, that for 
once the two, unknown to each 
other, were thinking of the same 
thing—of the bits of paper covered 
with figures that were in Powys’s 
pocket,— only their thoughts ran in 
a very different strain. 

“That must be decided rather 
by the future than by the past,” 
said Mr. Brownlow. “I can say 
for myself without any doubt thus 
far, that I have meant to be your 
friend—but I must have your confi- 
dence in return; I do not think 
you can have any more trustworthy 
counsellor.” As Mr. Brownlow said 
this, it seemed to him that some 
one else, some unseen third party, 
was putting the words into his 
mouth; and his heart gave a flutter 
as he said them, though it was 
little in accordance either with his 
age or character that the heart 
should take any such prominent 
part in his concerns. 

As for the young man, there 
came over his face a quick flush, as 
of shame. He touched with his 
hand instinctively, and without 
knowing it, the breast-pocket in 
which these. papers were—all- of 
which actions were distinct and full 
of meaning to the anxious eyes 
that were watching him—and he 
faltered as he spoke. “I know 





‘that you would be my most trust- 


worthy counsellor—and I don’t 
know how to thank you,” he said; 
but he had lowered his voice and 
east down his eyes. He _ stood 
holding the back of the chair, and 
it trembled in his grasp. He could 
not meet the gaze that was fixed 
upon him, He stood shuffling his 


feet, looking down, red with em- 
barrassment, confusion, and shame, 
Was it that he felt himself a traitor? 
eating the Brownlows’ bread, re- 
ceiving their kindness, and plotting 
against them? It seemed to his 
companion as clear as day. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Brownlow 
feeling his advantage, “let us talk 
of it as friends ” and then he 
himself made a pause, and clenched 
his hand unawares, and felt his 
heart contract as he put the last 
decisive question. “What are 
those calculations you have been 
making all day ?” 

Young Powys started, and became 
violently red, and looked up sud- 
denly into his employer's face. No 
doubt this was what he had been 
thinking of; but the question was so 
sudden, so point-blank, that it dis- 
persed all the involuntary softenings 
of which he had been conscious, and 
brought back to him all his youth- 
ful pride and amour propre and 
reserve about his own affairs, He 
looked Mr. Brownlow full in the 
face, and his agitation took a dif- 
ferent form. “Calculations, sir?” 
he said, with even a touch of indig- 
nation in his voice; and then he too 
stopped, lest he should be uncour- 
teous to his employer, who he was 
confident wished him well though 
he was so strangely curious. “The 
only calculations I have made are 
about my own affairs,” he went 
on. “They are of no interest to 
any one. I am sorry you should 
have thought I was taking up my 
time——”’ 

“T did not think of your time,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, with an impa- 
tient sigh, “I have seen many 
young men like you who have— 
who have—gone wrong—from lack 
of experiepce and knowledge of 
the world. I wish to serve you. 
Perhaps—it is possible—I may 
have partly divined what is on 
your mind. Can’t you see that it 
would be best in every way to make 
a confidant of me ?” 

All this the lawyer said involun- 
tarily as it were, the words being 
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put into his mouth, They were 
false words, and yet they were true. 
He wanted to cheat and ruin the 
young man before him, and yet he 
wanted to serve him. He desired 
his confidence that he might betray 
it, and yet he felt disposed to guide 
and counsel him as if he had been 
his son. The confusion of his mind 
was such that it became a kind of 
exaltation. After all he meant him 
well—what he would do for him 
would be the best. It might not be 
justice—justice was one thing; kind- 
ness, friendship, bounty, another— 


’ and these last he was ready to give. 


Thus, in the bewilderment of mo- 
tives and sentiments that existed 
in his mind, he came to find himself 
again as it were, and to feel that -he 
did really mean well to the boy. 
“T wish to serve you,” he repeated, 
with a kind of eagerness. ould 
not this be to serve him better than 
by giving to his inexperienced hands 
a fairy fortune of which he would 
not know how to make use? These 
thoughts went vaguely but power- 
fully through Mr Brownlow’s mind 
as he spoke. And the result was 
that he looked up in the young 
man’s face with a sense of upright- 
ness which had for some time de- 
serted him. It would be best in 
every way that .there should be 
confidence between them—best for 
the youth, who, after all, had he ever 
so good a case, would probably be 
quite unaware how to manage it— 
and best, unquestionably best, for 
himself, as showing at once what 
he had to hope or fear. Of this 
there could be no doubt. 

As for Powys, he was touched, 
and at the same time alarmed. It 
was the same subject which occu- 
pied them both, but yet they looked 
upon it with very different eyes. 
The Canadian knew what was in 
those scraps of paper with their 
lines of figures and awful totals, 
and it seemed to him that sooner 
than show them to any one, sooner 
than make a clean breast of what 
was in them, he would rather die. 
Yet the kindness went to his heart, 





and made him in his own eyes a 
monster. “ Divined!” he said half 
to himself, with a look of horror, 
If Mr. Brownlow had divined it, it 
seemed to Powys that he never 
could hold up his head before him 
again. Shame would stand between 
them, or something he thought 
shame. He had not done much 
that was wrong, but he could have 


‘shrunk into the very ground at the 


idea that his thoughts and ¢éalcula- 


‘tions were known. In spite of him- 


self he cast a piteous glance at the 
‘whiteness of his elbows—was that 
how it came about that Mr. Brown- 
low divined? Pride, shame, grati- 
‘tude, compunction, surged up in his 
mind, into his very eyes and throat, 
so that he could not speak or look 
at the patron who was so good to 
him, yet whom he could not yield 
to. “Sir,” he stammered, when he 
had got a little command of him- 
self— “you are mistaken. I— 
I have nothing on my mind—no- 
thing more than every man has who 
has a—a—life of his own. Indeed, 
sir,” the poor youth continued with 
eagerness, “ don’t think I am un- 
grateful— but I—I —can’t tell you. 
I can’t tell my own mother. It is 
my own fault. It is nothing to any 
other creature. In short,” he added, 
breaking off with an effort, and 
forcing a smile, “it ts nothing— 
nothing!—only I suppose that .I 
am unaccustomed to the world . 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Brownlow ; 
“come nearer to me, and sit down 
upon this chair. You are very 
young——” 

“JT am five-and-iwenty,” said 
Powys. He said it hastily, answer- 
ing what he thought was a kind of 
accusation; and the words struck 
the lawyer like a blow. It was not 
new to him, and yet the very state- 
ment of that momentous number 
seemed to carry a certain signifi- 
cance. The ill-omened fortune 
which made these two adversaries 
had come to the one just when 
the other was born. 

“Well,” said Mr. Brownlow, who 
felt his utterance stopped by these 
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innocent words, “it does not mat- 
ter. Sit down; I have still a great 
deal to say——” 

And then he stopped with a 
gasp, and there was a pause like a 
pause in the midst of a battle. If 
Powys had not been preoccupied 
by the subject which to him was 
so absorbing, though he denied its 
interest to any other, he could not 
have failed to be struck by the 
earnestness, and suppressed excite- 
ment, and eager baffled looks of 
his employer. But he was blind- 
ed by his own anxieties, and by 
that unconscious _ self-importance 
of youth which sees nothing won- 
derful in the fact of other people’s 
interest in its own fortunes. He 
thought Mr. Brownlow was kind. 
It did not occur to him’ that a 
stronger motive was necessary for 
these persistent questions and for 
this intense interest. He was not 
vain— but yet it came natural to 
receive suca attention, and his 
mind was not sufficiently disen- 
gaged to be surprised. 

As for the lawyer, he paused 
and took breath, and looked into 
the frank yet clouded face which 
was so open and communicative, 
and yet would not, could not, re- 
veal to him the secret he wanted 
to seize. It was not skill, it was 
not cunning, that preserved the 
young man’s secret—was it inno- 
cence? Had he been mistaken ?— 
was there really in Powys’s consci- 
ousness at least no such secret but 
only some youthful trouble, some 
boyish indiscretion, that was “ on his 
mind.” As Mr. Brownlow paused, 
and looked at his young companion, 
this thought gradually shaped itself 
within him, and for the moment 
it gave him a strange relief. He 
too was absorbed and preoccupied, 
and thrust out of the region of 
such light as might have been 


thrown on the subject by the 


whiteness of the seams of the 
young fellow’s coat; and then he 
had come to be in such deadly 
earnest that any lighter com- 
monplace explanation would have 


seemed an insult to him. Yet he 
paused, and after a few moments 
felt as if a truce had been pro- 
claimed. It had not come yet to 
the last struggle for death or life. 
There was still time to carry on 
negotiations, to make terms, to 
convert the enemy into a firm 
friend and supporter. This con- 
viction brought comfort to his 
mind, notwithstanding that half 
an hour before he had started up 
in the temerity of despair, and 
vowed to himself that, for good 
or evil, the decisive step must be 


taken at once. Now the clouds” 


of battle rolled back, and a soft 
sensation of peace fell upon Mr. 
Brownlow’s soul— peace at least 
for a time. It melted his heart 
in spite of himself. It made him 
think of his home, and his child, 
and the gentle evening that awaited 
him after the excitement of the 
day; and then his eye fell upon 
Powys again. 

“T have still a great deal to say,” 
he went on—and his voice had 
changed and softened beyond all 
doubt, and Powys, himself sur- 
prised, had perceived the change, 
though he had not an idea what 
it meant— “I have been pleased 
with you, Powys. I am not sure 
that you have quite kept up during 
the last few weeks; but you began 
very well, and if you choose to 
steady yourself, and put away any 
delusion that may haunt you” — 
here Mr. Brownlow made a little 
pause to give full force to his 
words—“ you may be of great ser- 
vice to me. I took you only on 
trial, you know, and you had the 
junior clerk's place; but now I 
think I am justified in treating 
you better—after this your salary 
shall be double——” 

Powys gave a great start in his 
seat, and looked at Mr. Brown- 
low with a look of stupefaction. 
“Double!” he cried, with an al- 
most hysterical gasp. He thought 
his ears or his imagination were 
deceiving him. His wonder took 
all the expression, almost all the 
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intelligence, out of his face. He 
sat gazing, with his mouth open, 
waiting to hear what it could 
mean. 

“T will double your salary from 
the present time,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, smiling in spite of himself. 

Then the young man rose up. 
His face became the colour of fire, 
The tears sprang into his eyes. 
“This was why you said you 
divined!” he said, with a voice 
that was full of tears and an in- 
effable softness. His gratitude 
was beyond words. His_ eyes 
seemed to shoot arrows into Mr. 
Brownlow’s very soul—arrows of 
sharp thanks, and praise, and grate- 
ful applause, which the lawyer 
could not bear. The words made 
him start, too, and threw a sudden 
flood of light upon the whole sub- 
ject; but Mr. Brownlow could not 
get the good of this, for he was 
abashed and shame-struck by the 
tender, undoubting, half-filial grati- 
tude in the young man’s eyes. 

“But I don’t deserve it,” cried 
Powys, in his eagerness—“I don’t 
deserve it, though you are so good. 
I have not been doing my work 
as I ought—I know I have not. 
These bills have been going be- 
tween me and my wits. I have 
not known what I was doing some- 
times. Oh! sir, forgive me; I 
don’t know what to say to you, 
but I don’t deserve it—the other 
fellows deserve it better than I.” 

“Never mind the other fellows,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, collecting him- 
self; “I mean to make a different 
use of you. Yon may be sure that 
it is not out of goodness I am 
doing this,” he added, with a 
strange smile that Powys could 
not understand— “you may be 
sure it is because i see in you 
certain—certain capabilities ‘ 

Mr. Brownlow paused, for his 
lips were dry; he was telling the 
truth, but did not mean it to 
be received as truth, This was 
how he went on from one step to 
another. To tell a lie, or to tell a 
truth as if it were a pleasant fic- 
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tion, which was worst? The lie 
seemed the most straightforward, 
the most innocent of the two; and 
this was why his lips were dry, and 
he had to make a pause in his 
speech, 

Powys sat down again, and leaned 
on the table, and looked across at 
his master, his benefactor, That 
was how the young man was calling 
him in his heart. His eyes were 
shining as eyes only do after they 
have been moistened by tears. They 
were soft, tender, eager, moved by 
those last words into a deeper gra- 
titude still, an emotion which 
awoke all his faculties. “If I 
have any capabilities,” he said, “I 
wish they were a hundred and a 
hundred times more I can’t tell 
you, sir—you can’t imagine—how 
much you have done for me in a 
moment. And I was ashamed 
when you said you had divined! I 
have been very miserable. I have 
not known what to do.” 

“So that was all,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, drawing a long breath. 
“My young friend, I told you you 
should confide in me. I know 
sixty pounds a-year is very little, 
and so you must remember is twice 
sixty pounds a year——” 

“Ah, but it is double,” said 
young Powys, with a tremulous 
smile. “But I have not worked 
for it,” he went on, clouding over 
—“T have not won it, I know I 
don’t deserve it; only, sir, if you 
have something special—anything 
in this world, I don’t care how hard 
—that you mean to give me to 
Qa" 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Brownlow, “I 
have something very special; I 
can’t enter upon the details just 
now. The others in the office are 
very well; but I want some one I 
can depend upon, who will be de- 
voted to me.” 

Upon this the young man smiled; 
smiled so that his face lighted up 
all over—every line in it answering 
as by an individualray. “ Devoted!” 
he said, “I should think so indeed 
—not to the last drop of blood, for 
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that would do you no good—but to 
the last moment of work, whatever, 
however you please——” 

“Take care,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
“you may be too grateful; when a 
man promises too much he is apt 
to break down.” 

“But I shall not break down,” 


said the Canadian. “You took 


me in first when I had _ no- 
body to speak for me, and now 
you save from what is worse than 
starving—from debt and _ hopeless 
struggles. And I was_ beginning 
to lose heart; I felt as if we could 
not live on it, and nobody knew 
but me. I beg your pardon, sir, 
for speaking so much about my- 
self——” 

“No, no; go on about yourself,” 
said Mr. Brownlow. He: was lean- 
ing back on his chair like a man 
who had had a fit and was recover- 
ing from it. His whole counte- 
nance had relaxed in a manner 
wonderful to behold. He listened 
to the young fellow’s open-hearted 
babble as if it had been celestial 
music. It was music to his ears. 
It distilled upon him like the dew, 
as the Bible says, penetrating 
through and through, pervading 
his whole being with a sense of 
blessed ease and relief and repose. 
He lay back in his chair and was 
content to listen. He did not care 
to move or think, but only to 
realise that the crisis had passed 
over; that for the moment all was 
still rest and security and peace. 
It was the best proof how much 
his nerves had been tried in the 
former part of the day. | 

“But you must recollect,” he 
said at last, “that this great for- 
tune you have come into is, after 
all, only a hundred and twenty 
pounds a-year; it is a very small 
income. You will have to be very 
careful; but if you get into any 
difficulties again, the thing you 
ought to do is to come to me. I 
will always be ready to give you 
my advice, and perhaps help, if you 
want it. Don’t thank me again; 
I shall have a great many things 


for you to do which will make 
u "aa 

“Nothing will ever make up for 
the kindness,” said young Powys; 
and then he perceived that his audi- 
ence was over. Already even the 
lines were beginning to tighten in 
Mr. Brownlow’s face. The young 
man withdrew and went back to his 
desk, walking on air as he thought. 
It was a very small matter to be so 
glad about, but yet there are cir- 
cumstances in which ten pounds to 
pay and only five pounds to pay it 
with will make as much anguish 
as the loss of a battle or a kingdom 
—especially to the inexperienced, 
the sensitive, and proud. This 
awful position he was _ suddenly 
relieved from when he saw no 
hope. And no wonder that he was 
elated. It was not a chronic 
malady to which he had grown 
accustomed, The truth was he had 
never been in debt before all his 
life. This may be accounted for 
by the fact that he had never had 
any money to speak of, and that 
he had been brought up in the 
backwoods. 

Mr. Brownlow did not change his 
position for some time after his 
clerk had left him. Passion was 
new to him, though he was on the 
declining side of life. The sharp 
tension, the sudden relief, the leap 
from anxiety, suspicion, and present 
danger into calm and tranquillity, 
was new to him. His mind had 
never been disturbed by such 
conflicts while he was young, and 
accordingly they came now in all 
their freshness, with a power be- 
yond anything in his experience, to 
his soul, Thus he continued mo- 
tionless, leaning back in his chair, 
taking the good of his respite. He 
knew it was only a temporary re- 
spite; he knew the danger was not 
past; but withal it was a comfort 
to him. And then, as he had this 
time disquieted himself in vain, 
who could tell if perhaps his other 
fears might vanish in the same way? 
God might be favourable to him, 
even though perhaps his cause was 
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not just suck a cause as could with 
confidence be put into God’s hands. 
It was not always justice that pre- 
vailed in this world; and per- 
haps—— So strangely does _per- 
sonal interest pervert the mind, that 
this was how John Brownlow, an 
upright man by nature and by long 
habit, calculated with himself. It 
seemed to him natural somehow 
that God should enter into the con- 
spiracy with him—for he meant no 
harm even to the people who were to 
be his victims. Far from that; he 
meant on the contrary, bit by bit, 
to provide for them, to surround 
them with comforts, to advance 
and promote in every way the 
young man whose inheritance he 
had so long enjoyed. He meant to 
be as good to him as any father, 
if only he could be successful in 
alienating for ever and ever his 
just right from him, Possibly he 
might still even carry out the plan he 
had conceived and abandoned, and 
give the crown of all his possessions, 
his beautiful child, to the lucky 
youth, Anything but justice. As 
he sat and rested, a certain sense of 
that satisfaction which arises from 
happiness conferred came into Mr. 
Brownlow’s mind. In the mean 
time, he had been very good to 
Powys. Poor young fellow! how 
grateful, how elated, how joyous 
he: was—and all about a hundred 
and twenty pounds a-year! His 
trouble had involved only a little 
money, and how easy it was to 
make an end of that! It was not 
by a long way the first time in 
Mr. Brownlow’s life at which this 
opportunity of bringing light out 
of darkness had occurred to him. 
There were other clerks, and other 
men not clerks, who could, if they 
would, tell a similar tale. He had 
never been a hard man; he had 
been considerate, merciful, lending 
like the righteous man, and little 
exacting as to his recompense. He 
had served many in his day, and 
though he never boasted of it, he 
knew it. Was it in reason to give 
up without a struggle his power of 
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serving his neighbours, all the ad- 
mirable use he had made of his 
fortune, when he might keep his 
fortune, and yet withal do better 
for the real heir than if he gave it 
up to him? The sense of coming 
ruin, and the awful excitement of 
that conflict for life and death which 
he had anticipated when he called 
Powys into his office, had exhausted 
him so entirely that he allowed 
himself to be soothed by. all those 
softer thoughts. The danger was 
not over—he knew that as well as 
any one; but he had a reprieve. 
He had time to make of his adver- 
sary a devoted friend and vassal, 
and it was even for his adversary’s 
good. 

Such were the thoughts that 
went softly, as in a veiled and 
twilight procession, through his 
mind. After a while he raised 
himself up, and gathered toge- 
ther all the calculations at which 
he had been working so hard, and 
locked all his private drawers, and 
put all his memorandums by. As 
he did so, his halcyon state by 
degrees began to be invaded by 
gleams of the everyday daylight. 
He had doubled Powys’s salary, 
and he had a right to do so if he 
pleased ; but yet he knew that when 
he told it to Mr. Wrinkell, that 
functionary would be much sur- 
prised, and that a sense of injury 
would be visible upon the counte- 
nances of the other clerks, Cer- 
tainly a man has a right to do what 
he likes with his own, but then 
every man who does so must make 
up his mind to certain little penal- 
ties. He will always be able to 
read the grudge of those who have 
borne the burden and heat of the 
day in their faces, however silent 
they may be; and even an emperor, 
much less a country lawyer, cannot 
fail to be conscious when ‘he is 
tacitly disapproved of. How was 
he to tell Wrinkell of it even? how 
to explain to him why he had taken 
so unusual a step? The very fact 
was a kind of confession that some- 
thing more was in it than met the 
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eye. -And Jack——; but Jack 
and Wrinkell too would have greater 
cause of astonishment still, which 
would throw even this into the 
shade. Mr. Wrinkell knocked at Mr. 
Brownlow’s door when he had come 
this length in his thoughts. The 
manager had not troubled him so long 
as he had been alone and apparently 
busy; but after the long audience 
accorded to young Powys, Mr. Wrin- 
kell did not see how he could be 
shut out. He came in accordingly, 
and already Mr. Brownlow saw the 
disapproval in his eye. He was 
stately, which was no doubt a de- 
portment becoming a head clerk, 
but not precisely in the private 
office of his principal; and he did 
not waste a single word in what he 
had to say.. He was concise almost 
to the point of abruptness; all of 
which particulars of disapprobation 
Mr. Brownlow perceived at once. 

“ Wrinkell,” he said, when they 
had dismissed in this succinct way 
the immediate business in hand, 
“T was to speak to you about 
young Powys. I am interested in 
that young fellow. I want to raise 
his salary. But I should like to 
know first what you have got to 
say.” 

It was a hypocritical speech, but 
Mr. Wrinkell happily was not aware 
of that; he pursed up his lips and 
screwed them tight together, as if, 
in the first place, he did not mean 
to say anything, but relented after 
a minute’s pause. 

“At the present moment, sir,” 
said Mr. Wrinkell, “I am doubtful 
what to say. Had you asked me 
three months since, I should have 
answered, ‘By all means.’ If you 
had asked me one month since, I 
should have said, ‘Certainly not.’ 
Now, I avow my penetration is 
baffled, and I don’t know what to 
say.” 

“You mean he is not doing so 
well as he did at first ?” said Mr. 
Brownlow. Nobody ever does 
that I know of. And better than 
he did later? Is that what you 
mean to say ?” 
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“Being very concise,” said Mr, 
Wrinkell, slowly, “I should say 
that was a sort of a summary. 
When he came first he was the best 
beginner I ever had in hand; and 
I did not leave him without signs 
of my approval. I had him to my 
‘umble ’ome, Mr. Brownlow, as per- 
haps you are aware, and gave him 
the opportunity of going to chapel 
with us. I don’t hesitate to avow,” 
said Mr. Wrinkell with a. little 
solemnity, “that I had begun to 
regard him as a kind of son of my 
own,” 

“ And then there was a change?” 
said the lawyer, with a smile. 

“There was a great change,” said 
Mr. Wrinkell. “It was no more 
the same young man—a cheerful 
bright young fellow that could 
laugh over his tea of a Sunday, and 
walk steadily to chapel after with 
Mrs. Wrinkell and myself. We are 
not of those Christians who think 
a little cheerfulness out of season 
of a Sunday. But he changed of 
that. He would have no tea, which 
is a bad sign in a young man. He 
yawned in my very pew by Mrs. 
Wrinkell’s side. It grieved me, 
sir, as if he had been my own flesh 
and blood; but of course we had 
to give up. The last few weeks he 
had been steadier,” Mr. Wrinkell 
added, quickly, “there can’t be any 
doubt about that.” 

“But he might decline tea and 
yawn over a sermon without going 
to the bad,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
“T hope so at least, for they are 
two things I often do myself.” 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Wrinkell, 
who liked now and then to take 
high ground. “There is all the 
difference. I fully admit the right 
of private judgment. You judge 
for yourself; but a young man who 
has kind friends anxious to serve 
him—there is all the difference. 
But he has been steady of late,” 
the head clerk added with can- 
dour; “I gladly acknowledge that.” 

“Perhaps he had something on 
his mind,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
“ At all events I don’t think much 
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harm has come of it. I take an 
interest in that young fellow. You 
will double his salary, Mr. Wrinkell, 
next quarter-day.” 

“Double it!” said Mr, Wrinkell, 
with a gasp. He fell back from 
his position by the side of the 
table, and grew pale with horror. 


“Double it?” he added, after a 
pause, inquiringly. “ Did I under- 
stand, sir? was that what you 
said ?” 


“That was what I said,” said 
Mr. Brownlow; and, after the habit 
of guilty men, he began immedi- 
ately to defend himself. “I trust,” 
he said, unconsciously following 
the old precedent, “that I have a 
right to do what I like with my 
own.” 

“ Certainly—certainly,” said Mr. 
Wrinkell; and then there was a 
pause. “TI shall pus these settle- 
ments in hand at once,” he re- 
sumed, with what the lawyer felt 
was something like eagerness to 
escape the subject. “Mr. Robinson 
is waiting for the instructions you 
have just given me. And the 
Wardell case is nearly ready for 
your revision—and—May I ask if 
the—the—increase you mention in 


CHAPTER XXI.—HOW A MAN CAN 

It was not for some days that 
the clerks in Mr. Brownlow’s office 
found out the enormity of which 
their employer had been guilty— 
which was almost unfortunate, for 
he gave them full credit for their 
disapproval all the time. As it was, 
Mr. Wrinkell embodied within his 
own person all the disapprobation 
on a grand scale. It was not that 
he disapproved of Powys’s advance- 
ment, Without being overwhelm- 
ingly clever or fascinating, the 
young Canadian was one of those 
open-hearted open-eyed souls who 
find favour with most good people. 
There was no malice nor envy nor 
uncharitableness about him; he was 
ready to acknowledge everybody’s 
good qualities, ready to appreciate 
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Mr. Powys’s salary is to begin from 
next quarter-day, or from the 
last ?” 

“ From the last,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, with stern brevity. 

“Very well, sir,” said Mr. Wrin- 
kell, “I cannot conceal from you 
that it may have a bad effect—a 
painful effect.” 

“Upon whom ?” said Mr, Brown- 
low. 

“Upon the other clerks. They 
are pretty steady — neither very 
good nor very bad; and he has 
been both good and bad,” said Mr. 
Wrinkell, stoutly. “It will have 
an unpleasant effect. They will 
say we make favourites, Mr. Brown- 
low. They have already said as 
much in respect to myself.” 

“They had better mind their 
own affairs,” was all Mr. Brownlow 
said; but, nevertheless, when he 
went out into the office afterwards, 
he imagined (prematurely, for it 
had not yet been communicated to 
them) that he read disgust in the 
eyes of his clerks; and he was not 
unmoved by it, any more than 
General Haman was by the con- 
tempt of the old man who sat in 
the gate. 


DO WHAT HE LIKES WITH HIS OWN. 


whatever kindness might be offered 
to him, open to see all that was noble 
or pleasant or of good report—which 
is the quality of all others most gen- 
erally wanting in a limited com- 
munity, from an office up to—— 
even a University. Mr. Wrinkell 
was a head clerk and a Dissenter, 
and not a tolerant man to speak 
of, but he liked the more generous 
breadth of nature without very well 
knowing why; and he was glad in 
his heart that the young fellow had 
“got on.” But still, for all that, 
he gg oh og of Powys, but 
of Mr. Brownlow. It was caprice, 
and caprice was not to be sup- 
ported—or it was from considera- 
tion of capability, apart from all 
question of standing in the office, 
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which was, it must be allowed, 
more insupportable still. Mr, Wrin- 
kell reflected that he had himself 
been nearly forty yéars in the em- 
ployment of the Brownlows of 
Masterton without once having his 
salary doubled. And he felt that 
if such a dangerous precedent were 
once established, the consequences 
might be tremendous. Such a boy, 
for example, if he but happened to 
be clever and useful, might be put 
over everybody’s head, before any- 
body was aware. Mr. Wrinkell, who 
was grand vizier, was not afraid 
for his own place, but he felt that 
it was an example to be summarily 
discouraged. After all, when a 
man is not clever it is not his fault; 
whereas, when he is respectable 
and steady, the virtue and praise is 
purely his own, “It’s revolution- 
ary,” he said to his wife. ‘“ There 
is Brown, who has been years and 
years in the office—there never 
was a steadier fellow. I don’t re- 
member that he ever lost a day— 
except when he had that fever, you 
know; but twenty pound a-year 
increase was as much as ever was 
given to him.” 

“When he had the fever they 
were very kind to him,” said Mrs. 
Wrinkell; “and, after all, Mr. 
Brownlow has a right to do what 
he likes with his own.’ 

“ He may have a right,” said Mr. 
Wrinkell, doubtfuily, “but it’s a 
thing that always makes a heart- 
burning, and always will.” 

“Well, William, we may be 
thankful it can’t make any differ- 
ence to us,” said his wife. This 
was the sum of the good woman’s 
philosophy, but it answered very 
well. It was always her convic- 
tion that there will be peace in 
our day. 

As for Brown, when he first heard 
the news, he went home to the 
bosom of his family with bitter- 


- ness in his heart. “I can’t call to 


mind a single day I ever missed, 
except that fever, and the day Billy 
was born,” he said to Mrs. Brown, 
despondingly; ‘and here’s this 


young fellow that’s been six months 
in the office——” 

“Tt’s a shame,” said that injured 
woman ; “ it’s a black burning shame. 
A bit of a lad picked up in the 
streets that don’t know what money 
is; and you a married man with 
six—not to say the faithful servant 
you have been. I wonder for my 
part how Mr. Brownlow dares to 
look you in the face.” 

“He don’t mind much about 
that. What he thinks is, that the 
money’s his own,” said poor Brown, 
with a sigh. 

“ But it ain’t his own,” said the 
higher spirited wife. “I would 
just like to know who works hard- 
est for it, him or you. IfIsaw him 
every day as you do, I would soon 
give him a piece of my mind,” 

“ And lose my place altogether,” 
said the husband. But, notwith- 
standing, though he did not give 
Mr. Brownlow a piece of his mind, 
Brown did not hesitate to express 
his feelings a little in the tone of 
his voice, and the disapproval in 
his eye. 

All this, however, was as nothing 
to the judgment which Mr. Brown- 
low brought upon himself on the 
following Sunday. The fact that 
his father had doubled any clerk’s 
salary was a matter of great indif- 
ference to Jack. He smiled in an 
uncomfortable sort of way when 
he heard it was young Powys on 
whom this benefit had fallen; but 
otherwise it did not affect him. 
On Sunday, however, as it hap- 
pened, something occurred that 
brought Mr. Brownlow’s favouritism 
—his extraordinary forgetfulness 
of his position and of what was 
due to his children—home in the 
most striking way to his son. It 
was a thing that required all Mr. 
Brownlow’s courage; and it can- 
not be said that he was quite com- 
fortable about it. He had done 
what never had been done before 
to any clerk since the days of 
Brownlows began. He had invited 
young Powys to dinner. He had 
even done more than that—he had 
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invited him to come early, to ram- 
ble about the park, as if he had 
been an intimate. It was not un- 
pleasant to him to give the invita- 
tion, but there is no doubt that the 
thought of how he was to com- 
municate the fact to his children, 
and prepare them for their visitor, 
did give him a little trouble. Of 
course it was his own house. He 
was free to ask any one he liked to 
it. The choice lay entirely with 
himself; but yet—— He said no- 
thing about it until the very day 
for which his invitation had been 
given—not that he had forgotten 
the fact, but somehow a certain 
constraint came over him whenever 
he so much as approached the sub- 
ject. It was only Thursday when 
he asked young Powys to come, 
and he had it on his mind all that 
evening, all Friday and Saturday, 
and did not venture to make a 
clean breast of it. Even when 
Jack was out of the way, it seemed 
to the father impossible to look 
into Sara’s face, and tell her of the 
coming guest. Sunday was very 
bright—a midsummer day in all 
its green and flowery glory. Jack 
had come to the age when a young 
man is often a little uncertain 
about his religious duties. He did 
not care to go and hear Mr. Hard- 
castle preach. So he said; though 
the Rector, good man, was very 
merciful, and inflicted only fifteen 
minutes of sermon; and then he 
was very unhappy, and restless, 
and uneasy about his own concerns ; 
and he was misanthropical for the 
moment, and disliked the sight 
and presence of his fellow-crea- 
tures. So Jack did not go to 
church, And Sara’ and her father 
did, walking across the beautiful 
summer park, under the shady 
trees, through the paths all flecked 
with sunshine. Sara’s white figure 
gave a centre to the landscape. She 
was not angelic, notwithstandin 

her white robes, but she was roy 

in her way—a young princess mov- 
ing through a realm that belonged 
to her, used to homage, used to 


admiration, used to know herself 
the first. Though she was as sweet 
and as gracious as the morning, 
all this was written in her face; 
for she was still very young, and had 
not reached the mature dignity 
of unconsciousness. Mr. Brownlow, 
as he went with her, was but the 
first subject in her kingdom, No- 
body admired her as he did. No- 
body set her up above every com- 
petitor with the perfect faith of 
her father; and to see her clinging 
to his arm, lifting up her fresh face 
to him displaying all her philoso- 
phies and caprices for his benefit, 
was a pretty sight. But yet all 
through that long walk to Dews- 
bury and back, he never ventured to 
disclose -his secret to her. All the 
time it lay on his heart, but he 
could not bring himself to say it. 
It was only when they were all 
leaving the table, after luncheon, 
that Mr. Brownlow unburdened 
himself. “By the way,” he said 
suddenly, as he rose from his chair, 
“there is some one coming out to 
dinner from Masterton. Oh, not 
anybody that makes much differ- 
ence—a young fellow ai 

“Some young fellows make a 
great deal of difference,” said Sara, 
“ Who is it, papa ?” 

“Well—at present he is—only 
one of my clerks,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, with an uneasy and, to tell 
the truth, rather humble and de- 
precating smile— “one you have 
seen before—he was out here that 
day I was ill.” 

“Oh, Mr. Powys,” said Sara; and 
in a moment, before another word 
was spoken, her sublime indiffer- 
ence changed into the brightest 
gleam. of malice, of mischief, of 
curiosity, that ever shone out of 
two blue eyes. “I remember him 
perfectly well—all about him,” she 
said, with a touch of emphasis that 
was not lost on her father. “Is 
there anybody else, papa ?” 

“Powys!” said Jack, turning 
back in amaze. He had been going 
out not thinking of anything; but 
this intimation, coming just ‘after 
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the news of the office about Powys’s 
increase of salary, roused his curi- 
osity, and called him back to hear. 

“Yes, Powys,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, standing on his defence like a 
guilty man. ‘I hope you have not 
any objection.” 

“ Objection, sir?” said Jack; “I 
don’t know what you mean. It 
is your house, to ask anybody you 
like. I never should have thought 
of making any objection.” 

“Yes, it is my own house,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. It made him feel a 
little sore to have the plea about 
doing what he liked with his own 
thus taken, as it were, out of his 
very mouth. 

“But I don’t remember that you 
ever asked any of the clerks be- 
fore,” said Jack. It was not that 
he cared much about the invitation 
to the clerk ; it was rather because he 
was disagreeable himself, and could 
not resist the chance of being dis- 
agreeable to others, being in a 
highly uncomfortable state of mind. 

“T don’t regard Powys as a mere 
clerk — there are circumstances,” 
said Mr. Brownlow. “ It is useless to 
explain at this moment; but I don’t 

ut him on the same level with 
rown and Robinson. I should 
be glad if you could manage to be 
civil to him, Jack.” 

“Of course’I shall be civil,” said 
Jack. But he said, “That beggar 
again!” through his clenched teeth. 
Between himself and Powys there 
was a natural antagonism, and just 
now he was out of sorts and out 
of temper. Of course it was his 
father’s house, not his, that he 
should make any pretension to con- 
trol it, and of course he would be 
civil to his father’s guests; but he 
could not help repeating. “ That 
beggar!” to himself as he went 
out. Was his father bewitched ? 
He had not the slightest idea what 


- there could be to recommend this 


clerk, or to distinguish him from 
other clerks; and as for the circum- 
stances of difference of which Mr. 
Brownlow spoke, Jack did not be- 
lieve in them. He would be civil, 
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of course; but he certainly did not 
undertake to himself to be anything 
more cordial. And he went away 
with the determination not to be 
visible again till dinner. Powys! 
—a pretty thing to have to sit at 
table and make conversation for the 
junior clerk. 

“Never mind, papa,” said Sara, 
“Jack is dreadfully disagreeable 
just now; but you and I will enter- 
tain Mr. Powys. He is very nice, 
I don’t see what is the matter about 
his being one of the clerks.” 

“T was once a clerk myself,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. “I don’t know what 
difference it should make. But 
never mind; I have not come to 
that pitch that I require to consult 
Jack,” 

“No,” said Sara, a little doubt- 
fully. Even she, though she was a 
dutiful child, was not quite so clear 
on this subject. Mr. Brownlow hada 
right to do what he would with his 
own—but yet—— Thus Sara re- 
monstrated too. She did not give in 
her whole adhesion, right or wrong. 
She was curious and mischievous, 
and had no objection to see Powys 
again; but she was not quite clear in 
her mind, any more than the other 
people, about a man’s utter mas- 
tery over his own. Mr. Brownlow 
saw it, and left her with something 
of the same feeling of discomfort 
which he had in the presence of 
Mr. Wrinkell and Mr. Brown. Was 
there anything in this world which 
a man could really call his own, 
and of which he was absolutely 
free to dispose? It seemed to the 
lawyer, thinking it over, that there 
was no such absolute personal pos- 
session, After all, he of the vine- 
yard-settled the matter in a quite 
arbitrary way; and nowadays, 
amid all the intricacies of extreme 
civilisation, such a simple way of 
cutting the knot was impracticable. 
Nobody knew that Mr. Brownlow’s 
house, and money, and goods, were 
not entirely and honestly his own 
property; and yet nobody would 
consent that he should administer 
them absolutely in his own way. 
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He could not but smile at the 
thought as he went into the library, 
where he always felt himself so lit- 
tle at home. His position and rela- 
tionship to everything around him 
seemed to have changed in these 
days. He had been a just man all 
his life; but now it seemed to him 
that justice stood continually in his 
way. It was a rigid, unmanage- 
able, troublesome principle, which 
did harm by way of doing right, 
and forbade the compromises which 
were essential in this world, Jus- 
tice to Brown denied him the 
liberty to advance his clever junior. 
Justice to Jack forbade him his 
natural right to entertain whom- 
soever he pleased at his table. In 
fact, it was vain to use the posses- 
sive pronoun at all; nothing was 
his—neither his office, nor his 
money, nor his house—unless under 
the restriction of everybody else’s 
rights, and of public opinion be- 
yond all. So Mr, Brownlow mused 
as he left Sara and retired to his 
solitude. “Is thine eye evil be- 
cause I am good?” But then in 
the days of the parable there were 
fewer complications, and a man was 
more confident in his own power. 

As for Sara, in her reflections on 
the subject, it occurred to her as 
very probable that Mr. Powys was 
coming early, and she stayed in- 
doors accordingly. She put herself 
into her favourite corner, by the 
window—that window which was 
close to the Claude—and took a lit- 
tle pile of books with her. Sunday 
afternoon, especially when one is 
very young, is a difficult moment. 
One never knows exactly what one 
ought to read. Such at least was 
Sara’s experience. Novels, except 
under very rare and pressing cir- 
cumstances, were clearly inadmis- 
sible—such circumstances, for in- 
stance, as having left your heroine 
in such a harrowing position that 
common charity required you to see 
her through it without delay. And 
real good books—those books which 
it is a merit to read—were out of 
Sara’s way. I should be afraid to 
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tell which were the special volumes 
she carried with her to the window, 
in case it might convey to some one, 
differently brought up perhaps, a 
false impression of the soundness of 
her views. She had Eugenie de 
Guerin’s Letters in her hand, which 
ought to cover a multitude of sins; 
but she was not reading them. 
There was the ghost of a smile, 
a very ghost, appearing and dis- 
appearing, and never taking 
bodily shape, about her pretty 
mouth, What she was thinking 
was, who, for instance, this Mr. 
Powys could be? She did not 
believe he was a mere clerk. If he 
were a mere clerk, was it possible 
that he would be brought here and 
presented to her like this? That 
was not to be thought of for a mo- 
ment. No doubt it was a prince 
in disguise. He might be an en- 
chanted prince, bewitched out of 
his proper shape by some malig- 
nant fairy; but Sara knew better 
than to believe for a moment that 
he could be only a clerk. And he 
was very nice—he had nice eyes, 
and a nice smile. He was not ex- 
actly what you would call hand- 
some, but he had those special gifts 
which are indispensable. And then 
poor papa was in a way about him, 
afraid to tell his secret, compelled 
to treat him as if he were only a 
clerk, afraid Jack should be uncivil. 
Jack was a bear, Sara concluded to 
herself, and at this moment more a 
bear than ever; but she should take 
care that the enchanted prince 
should not be rendered uncomfort- 
able by his incivility. Sara’s mus- 
ings were to this effect, as she sat 
in her corner by the window, with 
Eugenie de Guerin in her hand. A 
soft, warm, balmy, sunny afternoon, 
one of those days in which the very 
air is happiness, and into which no 
trouble seems capable of entering— 
nineteen years old—a fairy prince 
in disguise, coming to test her dis- 
positions under his humble incog- 
nito. Do you think the young 
creature could forget all that, and 
enter even into Mademoiselle de 
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Guerin’s pure virginal world of 
pensive thoughts and world renun- 
ciation because it was Sunday? 
But Sara did all she could towards 
this end. She held that tender 
talisman in her hand; and, no doubt, 
if there were any ill spirits about, 
it kept them out of the way. 

Powys for his part was walking 
up the avenue with a maze of very 
pleasant thoughts in his mind. He 
was not thinking particularly of 
Miss Brownlow. He was too sen- 
sible not to know that for him, a 
junior clerk just promoted to the 
glory of a hundred and twenty 
pounds a-year, such an idea would 
have been pure madness. He was 
thinking, let us say, of the Claude, 
of how it hung, and all the little 
accessories round it, and of the sun- 
shine that fell on Sara’s dress, and 
on her hair, and how it resembled 
the light upon the rippled water 
in the picture, and that he was 
about to witness all that again. 
This is what he was thinking of. 
He was country bred, and to breathe 
the fresh air, and see the trees wav- 
ing over his head, was new life to 
him; and warm gratitude, and a kind 
of affection to the man who gener- 
ously gave him this pleasure, were 
in his mind. And notwithstand- 
ing the horrible effect that the bur- 
den of debt had so recently had 
upon him, and the fact that a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a-year are 
far, very far, from being a fortune, 
there was no whiteness now visible 
at his seams. He was as well dress- 
ed as he could be made in Master- 
ton, which was a commencement at 
which Mr. Wrinkell, or any other 
good economist, would have frown- 
ed. Mr. Brownlow went to join his 
daughter in the drawing-room as 
soon as he heard that his visitor 
had come to the door, and met him 
in the hall, to Powys’s great com- 
fort and satisfaction. And they 


went up-stairs together. The sun- 
shine crossed Mr. Brownlow’s griz- 
zled locks, just as it had crossed 
the ripply shining hair, which glis- 
tened like the water in Claude’s 
picture. But this time Powys did 
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not take any notice of the effect. 
Sara was reading when they went 
in, and she rose, and _half-closed 
her book, and gave the guest a very 
gracious majestic welcome. It was 
best to be indoors just then, while 
it was so hot, Sara thought. Yes, 
that was the Claude—did he recol- 
lect it? Most likely it was simply 
because he was a backwoodsman, 
and entirely uncivilized, that Powys 
conducted himself so well. He 
did not sit on the edge of his chair 
as even Mr. Wrinkell did. He did 
not wipe his forehead, nor apolo- 
gise for the dust, as Mr. Brown would 
have done. And he was grateful 
to Mr. Brownlow, and not in the 
least anxious to show that he was 
his equal, After a while, in short, 
it was the master of the house who 
felt that he was set at ease, as it 
was he who had been the most em- 
barrassed and uncomfortable, and 
whose mind was much more occu- 
pied than that of his visitor was by 
thinking of the effect that Powys 
might produce. 

At dinner, however, it was more 
difficult. Jack was present, and 
Jack was civil. It is at such a mo- 
ment that breeding shows; any- 
body, even the merest pretender, can 
be rude to an intruder, but it re- 
quires careful cultivation to be civil 
to him. Jack was so civil that he 
all but extinguished the rest of the 
party. He treated Mr. Powys with 
the most distinguished politeness. 
He did not unbend even to his fa- 
ther and sister. As for Willis, the 
butler, Jack behaved to him as if 
he had been an archbishop; and 
such very fine manners are trouble- 
some when the party is a small one 
and disposed to be friendly and 
agreeable. Under any circumstances 
it would have been difficult to have 
kept up the conversation. They 
could not talk of their friends and 
ordinary doings, for Powys knew 
nothing about these; and though 
this piece of courtesy is by no means 
considered needful in all circles, 
still Mr. Brownlow was old-fash- 
ioned, and it was part of his code of 
manners. So they had to talk up- 
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on general subjects, which is always 
difficult; about books, the universal 
resource; and about the park, and 
the beauties of nature, and the dif- 
ference of things in Canada; and 
about the music in Masterton 
church, and whether the new vicar 
was High or Low, which was a very 
difficult question for Powys, and 
one to which he did not know how 
to reply. 

“Tam sure he is High,” said 
Sara. “The church was all deco- 
rated with flowers on Ascension 
Day. I know, for two of the maids 
were there and saw them; and what 
does it matter about a sermon in 
comparison with that?” 

“ Perhaps it was his wife’s doing,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, “for I think the 
sermon the best evidence. He is 
Low—as Low as you could desire.” 

“ AsI desire!” cried Sara, ‘ Papa, 
you are surely forgetting yourself. 
As if I could be supposed to like a 
Low Churchman! And Mr. Powys 
says they have good music. That 
is proof positive. Don’t you think 
so, Jack?” 

This was one of many little at- 
tempts to bring back Jack to com- 
mon humanity; for Sara, woman- 
like, could not be contented to leave 
him disagreeable and alone. 

“T think Mr, Powys is extremely 
good to furnish you with informa- 
tion, but I can’t say I am much in- 
terested in the question,” said Jack, 
which brought the talk to a sudden 
pause, 

“Mr. Powys has not seen our 
church, papa,” Sara resumed. “It 
is such a dear old place. The chancel 
everybody says is pure Norman, and 
there are some bits of real old glass 
in the west window. You should 
have gone to see it before dinner. 
Are you very fond of old glass?” 

“Tam afraid I don’t know,” said 
Powys, who was bright enough to 
see the manufactory of conversation 
which was being carried on, and 
was half amused by it and half dis- 
tressed. ‘We have no old churches 
in Canada, I suppose they could 
scarcely be looked for in such a new 
world,” 
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“Tell me what sort of churches 
you have,” said Sara, “I am very 
fond of architecture. We can’t do 
anything original nowadays, you 
know. It is only copying and 
copying. But there ought to be a 
now field ina new world. Do tell 
me what style the people there 
like best.” 

“You strain Mr. Powys’s powers 
too far,” said Jack. “You cannot 
expect him to explain everything to 
you from the vicar’s principles up- 
wards—or downwards. Mr. Powys 
is only mortal, I presume, like the 
rest of us. He can’t know every- 
thing in heaven or earth,” 

“JT know a little of that,” said 
Powys. “Out there we are Jacks- 
of-all-trades. I once made the 
designs for a church myself. Miss 
Brownlow might think it original, 
but I don’t think she would admire 
it. We have to think less of beauty 
than of use.” 

“Asif use and beauty could not 
go together,” said Sara, with a 
little indignation, “Please don’t 
say those things that everybody 
says. Then you can draw if you 
have made designs? and I want 
some cottages so much, Papa, you 
promised me these cottages; and 
now Mr. Powys will come and help 
me with the plans.” 

“There is a certain difference 
between a cottage and a church,” 
said Mr. Brownlow; but he made 
no opposition to the suggestion, to 
the intense amazement and indig- 
nation of Jack. 

“You forget that Mr. Powys’s 
time is otherwise engaged,” he 
said; “people can’t be Jacks-of-all- 
trades here.” 

Mr. Brownlow gave his son a 
warning glance, and Sara, who 
had been very patient, could bear 
it no longer. 

“Why are you so disagreeable, 
Jack?” she said; “nobody was 
speaking to you. It was to Mr. 
Powys I was speaking. He knows 
best whether he will help me or 
not.” 

“Oh, it was to Mr. Powys you 
were speaking!” said Jack. “I 
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am avery unimportant person, and 
I am sorry to have interposed.” 

Then there came a very blank 
disagreeable pause. Powys felt 
that offence was meant, and his 
spirit rose. But at the same time 
it was utterly impossible to take 
offence; and he sat still and tried 
to appear unconscious, as people 
do before whom the veil of family 
courtesy is for a moment blown 
aside. There are few things which 
are more exquisitely uncomfortable. 
He had to look as if he did not ob- 
serve anything; and he had to 
volunteer to say something to cover 
the silence, and found it very hard 
to make up his mind as to what he 
ought to say. 

Perhaps Jack was a little annoyed 
at himself for his freedom of speech, 
for he said nothing further that was 
disagreeable, until he found that 
his father had ordered the dogcart 
to take the visitor back to Masterton. 
When he came out in the summer 
twilight, and found the mare har- 
nessed tor such an ignoble purpose, 
his soul was hot within him. If it 
had been any other horse in the 
stable—but that his favourite mare 
should carry the junior clerk down 
to his humble dwelling-place, was 
bitterness to Jack. He stood and 
watched in a very uncomfortable 
sort of way, with his hands in his 
pockets, while Powys took his leave. 
The evening was as lovely as the 
day had been, and Sara too had 
come out, and stood on the steps, 
leaning on her father’s arm. “ Shall 
you drive, sir?” the groom had 
asked, with a respect which sprang 
entirely from his master’s cordiality. 
It was merely a question of form, 
for the man expected nothing but a 
negative; but Powys’s countenance 
brightened up. He held out his 
hands for the reins with a readi- 
ness which perhaps savoured more 
of transatlantic freedom than ought 
to have been the case; but then he 
had been deprived of all such plea- 
sures for so long. ‘ Good heavens!” 
cried Jack, “Tomkins, what do you 
mean? It’s the bay mare you have 


in harness. He can’t drive her, 
If she’s lamed, or if she lames 
you , 

And he went up to the side of 
the dogeart, almost as if he would 
have taken the reins out of Powys’s 
hand. The Canadian grew very 
red, and grasped the whip. They 
were very ready for a quarrel—Jack 
standing pale with anger, talking 
with the groom; Powys red with 
indignation, holding his place. But 
it was the latter who had the most 
command of himself. 

“T shall not lame her,” he said, 
quietly, ‘nor let any one be lamed; 
jump up.” He was thus master of 
the situation. The groom took his 
place; the mare went off straight 
and swift as an arrow down the 
avenue. But Jack knew by the 
look, as he said, of the fellow’s 
wrist, by the glance in his eye, 
that he knew what he was about, 
though he did not at this moment 
confess the results of his observa- 
tion. They stood all three on the 
steps when that fiery chariot wheel- 
ed away; and Jack, to tell the 
truth, did not feel very much satis- 
fied with himself. 

“ Jack,” said Mr. Brownlow, calm- 
ly, “when I have any one here 
again, I must require of you to keep 
from insulting them, Ifyou do not 
care for the feelings of the stranger, 
you may at least have some regard 
for yourself.” 

“T had no intention of insulting 
any one, sir,” said Jack, with a 
little defiance; “if you like him to 
break his neck or the horse’s knees 
it is not my affair; but for a fellow 
who probably never had the reins 
in his hand before, to attempt with 
that mare a 

“He has had the reins in his 
hand oftener than either I or you,” 
said Mr. Brownlow. The fact was, 
he said it at hazard, thinking it 
most likely that Powys could drive, 
but knowing nothing more about 
it, while Jack knew by sight and 
vision, and felt himself in his heart 
a snob as he strolled away from the 
door. He was uncomfortable, but 
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he succeeded in making his father 
more uncomfortable still, The 
mare, too, was his own, though it 
was Jack’s favourite, and if he liked 
to have her lamed he might. Such 
was the Parthian arrow which Mr. 
Brownlow received at the end of 
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the day. Clearly that was a distant 
land—a land far removed from the 
present burden of civilization—a 
primitive and blessed state of ex- 
istence, in which a man could be 
permitted to do what he liked with 
his own. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE DOWNFALL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Jack Brownlow was having a very 
hard time of it just at that moment. 
There had been a lapse of more 
than a week, and he had not once 
seen the fair little creature of whom 
every day he had thought more and 
more. It was in vain that he look- 
ed up at the window—Pamela now 
was never there. He never saw her 
even at a distance—never heard so 
much as her name. Sara, who had 
been ready enough to speak of her 
friend—even Sara, indiscreet, and 
hasty, and imprudent—was silent. 
Poor Jack knew it was quite right 
—he recognized, even though he 
hated it, the force that was in his 
father’s arguments. He knew he 
had much better never see her— 
never even speak of her again. He 
understood with his intelligence 
that utter separation between them 
was the only prudent and sensible 
step to be taken; but his heart ob- 
jected to understand with a curious 
persistency which Jack could scarce- 
ly believe of a heart of his. He 
had found his intellect quite sufli- 
cient to guide him up to this pe- 
riod; and when that other part of 
him, with which he was so much 
less acquainted, fought and strug- 
gled to get the reins in hand, it 
would be difficult to express the 
astonishment he felt. And then 
he was a young man of the present 
day, and he was not anxiously de- 
sirous to marry. A house of his 
own, with all its responsibilities, 
did not appear to him the crown of 
delight which perhaps it ought to 
have done. He was content to go 
on with his life as it had been, 
without any immediate change. It 
still appeared to him, I am sorry to 
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admit, that for a young man, who 
had a way to make in the world, a 
very early marriage was a sort of 
suicidal step to take. This was all 
very well for his mind, which wanted 
no convincing. But for his heart 
it was very different. That newly 
discovered organ behaved in the 
most incomprehensible sort of way. 
Even though it possibly gave a 
grunt of consent to the theory about 
marriage, it kept on longing and 
yearning, driving itself frantic with 
eagerness just to see her, just to 
hear her, just to touch her little 
hand, just to feel the soft passing 
rustle of her dress. That was all. 
And as for talking reason to it, or 
representing how profitless such a 
gratification would be, he might as 
well have preached to the stones, 
He went back and forward to the 
office for a whole week with this 
conflict going on within him, keep- 
ing dutifully to his work, doing 
more than he had done for years at 
Masterton, trying to occupy him- 
self with former thoughts, and with 
anticipations of the career he had 
once shaped out for himself. He 
wanted to get away from the office, 
to get into public life somehow, to 
be returned for the borough, and 
have a seat in Parliament. Such 
had been his ambition before this 
episode in his life. Such surely 
ought to be his ambition now; but 
it was amazing, incredible, how 
this new force within him would 
break through all his more elevated 
thoughts with a kind of inarticulate 
cry for Pamela. She was what he 
wanted most. He could put the 
other things aside, but he could not 
put her aside. His heart kept cry- 
B 
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ing out for her, whatever his mind 
might be trying to think, It was 
extraordinary and despicable, and 
he could not believe it of himself; 
but this was how it was. He knew 
it was best that he should not see 
her; yet it was no virtue nor self- 
denial of his that kept them apart. 
It was she who would not be 
visible. Along the roads, under 
the trees, at the window, morning 
or evening, there was no appear- 
ance of her. He thought some- 
times she must have gone away. 
And his eager inquiries with him- 
self whether this separation would 
make her unhappy gradually gave 
way to irritation and passionate dis- 
leasure. She had gone away, and 
eft no sign; or she was shutting 
herself up, and sacrificing all that 
was pleasant in his existence. She 
was leaving him alone to bear the 
brunt; and he would gladly have 
taken it all to spare her—but if he 
bore it, and was the victim, some- 
thing at least he ought to have had 
for his recompense. A last meet- 
ing, a last look, an explanation, a 
farewell—at least he had a right 
to that. And notwithstanding 
his anger he wanted her all the 
same—wanted to see her, to speak 
to her, to have her near him, 
though he was not ready to carry 
her off, or marry her on the spot, 


. or defy his father and all the world 


on her account. This was the pain- 
ful struggle that poor Jack had to 
bear as he went back and forward 
all those days to Masterton. He 
held very little communication 
with his father, who was the cause 
of it all. He chose to ride or to 
walk rather than have those téte-d- 
téte drives. He kept his eyes on 
every turn of the way, on every 
tree and hedge which might possi- 
bly conceal her; and yet he knew 
he must part from her, and in his 
heart was aware that it wasa right 
judgment which condemned him 
to this sacrifice. And it was not 
in him, poor fellow, to take it 
cheerfully or suffer with a good 
grace. He kept it to himself, and 


scorned to betray to his father or 
sister what he was going through. 
But he was not an agreeable com- 
panion during this interval, though 
the fact was that he gave them very 
little of his society, and struggled, 
mostly by himself, against his hard 
fate. 

And probably he might have 
been victorious in the struggle. 
He might have fought his way back 
to the high philosophical ground 
from which he was wont to preach 
to his friend Keppel. At the cost 
of all the first freshness of his 
heart, at the cost of many buds 
of grace that never would have 
bloomed again, he might have 
come out victor, and demonstrated 
to himself beyond all dispute that 
in such matters a strong will is 
everything, and that there is no 
love or longing that may not be 
crushed on the threshold of the 
mind. All this Jack might have 
done, and lived to profit by it and 
smart for it, but for a chance meet- 
ing by which Fate, in spite of a 
thousand precautions, managed to 
balk his philosophy. He had gone 
home early in the afternoon, and 
he had been seen by anxious eyes 
behind the curtains of Mrs. Swayne’s 
window — not Pamela’s eyes, but 
those of her mother—to go out 
again dressed, about the time when 
a man who is going to dinner 
sets out to fulfil his engagement. 
And Jack was going out to dinner; 
he was going to Ridley, where the 
family had just come down from 
town. But there had come that 
day a kind of crisis in his com- 
plaint, and when he was half-way 
to his friend’s house a sudden dis- 
gust seized him. Instead of going on 
he jumped down from the dogcart, 
and tore a leaf out of his pocket- 
book, on which he scribbled a hasty 
word of apology to Keppel. Then, 
while the groom went on with his 
note, he turned and went saunter- 
ing home along the dusty road in 
his evening coat. Why should he 
go and eat the fellow’s dinner? 
What did he care about it? Go 
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and make an ass of himself, and 
laugh and talk, when he would much 
rather run a tilt against all the 
world! And what could she mean 
by shutting herself up like this, 
and never so much as saying good- 
bye? It could harm nobody to 
say good-bye. Thus Jack mused in 
pure despite and contrariety, with- 
out any intention of laying a snare 
for the object of his thoughts. He 
had gone a long way on the road to 
Ridley before he changed his mind, 
and consequently it was getting 
late when he drew near Brownlows 
coming back. It was a very quiet 
country road, a continuation of 
that which led to Masterton. Here 
and there was a clump of great 
trees making it sombre, and then 
a long stretch of hedgerow with 
the fragrant meadow on the other 
side of it, and the cows lowing to 
gohome. There was nobody to be 
seen up or down the road except a 
late carter with his horse’s harness 
on his shoulder, and a boy and a 
girl driving home some cows. In 
the distance stood Swayne’s Cot- 
tages, half lost in the twilight, with 
two faint curls of smoke going up 
into the sky. All was full of that 
dead calm which chafes the spirit 
of youth when it is in the midst of 
its troubles—that calm which is so 
soothing and so sweet when life 
and we have surmounted the first 
battles, and come to a moment of 
truce. But there was no truce as 
yet in Jack Brownlow’s thoughts. 
He wanted to have his own way 
and he could not have it, and he 
knew he ought not to have it, and 
he would not give it up. If he 
could have kicked at the world, 
and strangled Nature and made an 
end of Reason, always without mak- 
ing a fool of himself, that would have 
been the course of action most in 
consonance with his thoughts, 

And it was just then that a cer- 
tain flutter round the corner of the 
lane which led to Dewsbury caught 
his eye,—the flutter of the soft 
evening air in a black dress. It 
was not the “creatura bella vestita 
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in bianca” which comes up to the 
ideal of a lover’s fancy. It was a 
little figure in a black dress, with a 
cloak wrapped round her and a broad 
hat shading her face, all dark among 
the twilight shadows. Jack saw, 
and his heart sprang up within him 
with a violence which took away 
his breath, He made but one 
spring across the road. When they 
had parted they had not known 
that they were lovers: but now 
they had been a week apart and 
there was no doubt on the subject. 
He made but one spring, and 
caught her and held her fast. 
“Pamela!” he cried out; and 
though there had been neither ask- 
ing nor consent, and not one word 
of positive love-making between 
them, and though no disrespectful 
or irreverent thought of her had 
ever entered his mind, poor Jack, 
in his ardour and joy and surprise 
and rage, kissed her suddenly with 
a kind of transport. “ Now I have 
you at last!” he cried. And this 
was in the open road, where all 
the world might have seen them; 
though happily, so far as was ap- 
parent, there was nobody to see. 

Pamela, too, gave a cry of sur- 
prise and fright and dismay! But 
she was not angry, poor child. She 
did not feel that it was unnatural. 
Her poor little heart had not been 
standing still all this time any more 
than Jack’s. They had gone over 
all those tender, childish, celestial 
preliminaries while they were apart; 
and now there could not be any doubt 
about the bond that united them. 
Neither the one nor the other 
affected to believe that further pre- 
face was necessary; circumstances 
were too pressing for that. He said, 
“T have you at last,” with eyes 
that gleamed with triumph; and 
she said, “Oh, I thought I should 
never, never see you again!” in a 
voice which left nothing to be con- 
fessed. And for the moment they 
both forgot everything — fathers, 
mothers, promises, wise intentions, 
all the secondary lumber that makes 
up the world. 
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When this instant of utter for- 
getfulness was over, Pamela began 
to cry, and Jack’s arm dropped 
from her waist. It was the next 
inevitable stage. They made two 
or three steps by each other’s side, 
separate, despairing, miserable. 
Then it was the woman’s turn to 
take the initiative. She was cry- 
ing, but she could still speak—in- 
deed, it is possible that her speech 
would have been less natural had 
it been without those breaks in the 
soft voice. “I am not angry,” she 
said, “because it is the last time. 
I shall never, never forget you; but 
oh, it was all a mistake, all from 
the beginning. We never—meant 
—to grow fond of each other,” said 
Pamela through her sobs; “it was 
all—all a mistake.” 

“T was fond of you the very first 
minute I saw you,” said Jack; “I 
did not know then, but I know it 
now. It was no mistake ;— that 
time when I carried you in out of 
the snow. I was fond of you 
then, just as I am now—as I shall 
be all my life.” 

“No,” said Pamela, “oh, no. 
It is different—every day in your 
life you see better people than I 
am. Don’t say anything else. It 
is far better for me to know. I 
have been a—a_ little—contented 
ever since I thought of that.” 

These words once more put 
Jack’s self-denial all to flight. 
“Better people than you are?” he 
cried. “Oh, Pamela! I never saw 
anybody half as sweet, half as 
lovely, all my life.” 

“Hush! hush! hush!” said 
Pamela: they were not so separate 
now, and she put her soft little 
hand up as if to lay it on his lips. 
“You think so, but it is all—all a 
mistake |” 

Then Jack looked into her sweet 
tearful eyes, nearer, far nearer than 
he had ever looked before—and 
they were eyes that could bear 
looking into, and the sweetness 
and the bitterness filled the young 
man’s heart. “My little love!” 
he cried, “it is not you who are 
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a mistake.” And he clasped her, 
almost crushed her waist with his 
arm in his vehemence. Everything 
else was a mistake—himself, his 
position, her position, all the cir- 
cumstances; but not Pamela. This 
time she disengaged herself, but 
very softly, from his arm. 2 
“T do not mind,” she said, look- 
ing at him with an innocent, wist- 
ful tenderness, “because it is the 
last time. If you had not cared, 
I should have been vexed. One 
can’t help being a little selfish. 
Last time, if you had said you 
were fond of me, I should have 
been frightened; but now I am 
glad, very glad you are fond of me. 
It will always be something to look 
back to. I shall remember every 
word you said, and how you looked. 
Mamma says life is so hard,” said 
Pamela, faltering a little, and look- 
ing far away beyond her lover, as 
if she could see into a long stretch 
of life. So she did; and it looked 
a desert, for he was not to be there. 
“Don’t speak like that,” cried 
Jack; “life shall not be hard to 
you—not while I live to take care 
of you—not while I can work——” 
“Hush, hush!” said the girl, 
softly. “I like you to say it, you 
know. One feels glad; but I know 
there must be nothing about that. 
I never thought of it when—when 
we used to see each other so often. 
I never thought of anything. I 
was only pleased to see you; but 
mamma has been telling me a great 
deal—everything, indeed: I know 
better now 
“What has she been telling 
you?” said Jack. “She has been 
telling you that I would deceive 
you; that I was not to be trusted. 
It is because she does not know 
me, Pamela. You know me better. 
I never thought of anything either,” 
he added, driven to simplicity by 
the force of his emotions, “except 
that I could not do without you, 
and that I was very happy. And, 
Pamela, whatever it may cost, I 
can’t live without you now.” 
“But you must,” said Pamela; 
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“Tf you could but hear what mam- 
ma says! She never said you 
would deceive me. What she said 
was, that we must not have our 
own way. It may break our hearts, 
but we must give up. It appears 
life is like that,” said Pamela, with 
a deep sigh. “If you like any- 
thing very much, you must give it 


“T am ready to give up every- 
thing else,” said Jack, carried on by 
the tide, and forgetting all his 
reason; “‘but I will not give you 
up. My little darling, you are not 
to cry—I did not know I was so 
fond of you till that day. I didn’t 
even know it till now,” cried the 
young man. “You mustn’t turn 
away from me, Pamela—give me 
your hand; and whatever happens 
to us, we two will stand by each 
other all our lives.” 

“Ah no,” said Pamela, drawing 
away her hand; and then she laid 
the same hand which she had re- 
fused to give him on his shoulder 
and looked up into his face. “T 
like you to say it all,” she went 
on,—“I do—it is no use making 
believe when we are just going to 
part. I shall remember every word 
you say. I shall always be able to 
think that when I was young I 
had some one to say these things 
tome. If your father were to come 
now, I should not be afraid of him ; 
I should just tell him how it was. 
Iam glad of every word that I can 
treasure up. Mamma said I was 
not to see you again; but I said 
if we were to meet we had a right 
to speak to each other. I never 
thought I should have seen you 
to-night. I shouldn’t mind saying 
to your father himself that we had 
a right to speak. If we should 
both live long and grow old, and 
never meet for years and years, 
don’t you think we shall still know 
each other in heaven?” 

As for poor Jack, he was driven 
wild by this, by the sadness of her 
sweet eyes, by the soft tenderness 
of her voice, by the virginal sim- 
plicity and sincerity which breathed 





out of her. Pamela stood by him 
with the consciousness that it was 
the supreme moment of her exist- 
ence. She might have been going 
to die; such was the feeling in her 
heart. She was going to die out 
of all the sweet hopes, all the 
dawning joys of her youth; she 
was going out into that black de- 
sert of life where the law was that 
if you liked anything very much 
you must give it up. But before 
she went she had a right to open 
her heart, to hear him disclose his. . 
Had it been possible that their 
love should have come to anything, 
Pamela would have been shy and 
shamefaced; but that was not pos- 
sible. But a minute was theirs, 
and the dark world gaped around 


‘to swallow them up from each 


other. Therefore the words flowed 
in a flood to Pamela’s lips. She 
had so many things to say to him, 
—she wanted to tell him so much; 
and there was but this minute to 
include all. But-her very com- 
posure—her tender solemnity—the 
pure little white martyr that she 
was, giving up what she most loved, 
gave to Jack a wilder thrill, a 
more headlong impulse. He grasp- 
ed her two hands, he put his arm 
round her in a sudden passion, It 
seemed to him that he had no 
patience with her or anything,— 
that he must seize upon her and 
carry her away. 

“Pamela,” he cried, hoarsely, 
“it is of no use talking,—you and 
I are not going to part like this. I 
don’t know anything about heaven, 
and I don’t want to know—not just 
now. We are not going to part, I 
tell you. Your mother may say 
what she likes, but she can’t be so 
cruel as to take you from a man 
who loves you and can take care of 
you—and I will take care of you, 
by heaven! Nobody shall ever 
come between us. A fellow may 
think and think when he doesn’t 
know his own mind: and it’s easy 
for a girl like you to talk of the 
last time. I tell you it is not the 
last time—it is the first time. I 
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don’t care a straw for anything else 
in the world—not in comparison 
with you. Pamela, don’t ery; we are 
going to be together all our life.” 

“You say so because you have 
not thought about it,” said Pamela, 
with an ineffable smile; “and I 
have been thinking of it ever So 
long—ever so much. No; but I 
don’t say you are to go away, not 
yet. I want to have you as long 
as I can; I want to tell you so 
many things—everything I have 
in my heart.” 

“And I will hear nothing,” said 
Jack,—“‘ nothing except that you 
and I belong to each other. That’s 
what you have got to say. Hush, 
child! do you think I am a child 
like you? Pamela, look here—I 
don’t know when it is to be, nor 
how it is to be, but you are going 
to be my wife.” 

“Oh no, no,” said Pamela, 
shrinking from him, growing red 
and growing pale in the shock of 
this new suggestion. If this was 
how it was to be, her frankness, 
her sad openness, became a kind of 
crime. She had suffered his em- 
brace before, prayed him to speak 
to her, thought it right to take full 
advantage .of the last indulgence 
accorded to them; and now the 
tables were turned upon her. She 
shrank away from him, and stood 
apart in the obscure twilight. 
There had not been a blush on her 
cheek while she opened her inno- 
cent young heart to him in the 
solemnity of the supposed farewell, 
but now she was overwhelmed 
with sudden shame. 

“T say yes, yes, yes,” said Jack, 
vehemently, and he seized upon 
the hands that she had clasped 
together by way of safeguard. He 
seized upon them with a kind of 
violence appropriating what was 
his own. His mind had _ been 
made up and his fate decided in 
that half-hour. He had been full of 
doubts up to this moment; but now 
he had found out that without Pa- 
mela it was not worth while to live 
--that Pamela was slipping through 


” 


his fingers, ready to escape out of his 
reach; and after that there was no 
longer any possibility of a compro- 
mise. He had become utterly in- 
different to what was going on 
around as he came to this point. 
He had turned his back on the 
road, and could not tell who was 
coming or going. And thus it was 
that the sudden intrusion which 


occurred to them was entirely un- 


expected and took them both by 
surprise. All of a sudden, while 
neither was looking, a substantial 
figure was suddenly thrust in be- 
tween them. It was Mrs. Swayne, 
who had been at Dewsbury and 
was going home. She did not put 
them aside with her hands, but she 
pushed her large person completely 
between the lovers, thrusting one 
to one side and the other to the 
other. With one of her arms she 
caught Pamela’s dress, holding her 
fast, and with the other she pushed 
Jack away. She was flushed with 
walking and haste, for she had seen 
the two figures a long way off, and 
had divined what sort of meeting 
it was; and the sight of her fiery 
countenance between them startled 
the two so completely that they 
fell back on either side and gazed 
at her aghast, without saying a 
word. Pamela, startled and over- 
come, hid her face in her hands, 
while Jack made a sudden step 
back, and got very hot and furious, 
but for the moment found himself 
incapable of speech. 

“For shame of yourself!” said 
Mrs. Swayne, panting for breath; 
“T’ve a’most killed myself running, 
but I’ve come in time. What are 
you a persuadin’ of her to do, Mr. 
John? Oh for shame of yourself! 
Don’t tell me! I know what young 


gentlemen like you is, A-enticin’ ° 


her, and persuadin’ her, and lead- 
ing her away, to bring her poor 
mother’s grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. Oh for shame of your- 
self! And her mother just as 
simple and innocent, as would be- 
lieve anything you liked to tell her; 
and nobody as can keep this poor 
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thing straight and keep her out of 
trouble but me!” 

While she panted out this ad- 
dress, and thrust him away with 
her extended hand, Jack stood by in 
consternation, furious but speech- 
less. What could he do? He 
might order her away, but she 
would not obey him. He might 
make his declaration over again in 
her presence, but she would not 
believe him, and he did not much 
relish the idea; he could not strug- 
gle with this woman for the posses- 
sion of his love, and at the same 
time his blood boiled at her sug- 
gestions. If she had been a man 
he might have knocked her down 
quietly, and been free of the ob- 
struction, but women take a shabby 
advantage of the fact that they 
cannot be knocked down. As he 
stood thus with all his eloquence 
stopped on his lips, Pamela, from 
across the bulky person of her 
champion, stretched out her little 
hand to him and interposed. 

“Hush,” she said; “we were 
saying good-bye to each other, Mrs. 
Swayne. I told mamma we should 
say good-bye. Hush, oh hush, she 
doesn’t understand; but what does 
that matter? we must say good- 
bye all the same.” 

“T shall never say good-bye,” 
said Jack; “you ought to know 
me better than that. If you must 
go home with this woman, go—I 
am not going to fight with her. It 
matters nothing about her under- 
standing; but, Pamela, remember 
it is not good-bye. It shall never 
be good-bye e 

“ Understand !” said Mrs. Swayne, 
whose indignation was _ furious, 
“and why shouldn’t I understand ? 
Thank providence I’m one as 
knows what temptation is. Go 
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along with your home, Mr. John; 
and she'll just go with this woman, 
she shall. Woman indeed! And 
I don’t deny as I’m a woman—and 
so was your own mother for all so 
fine as you are. Don’t you think 
as you'll lay your clutches on this 
poor lamb, as long as Swayne and 
me’s to the fore. I mayn’t un- 
derstand, and I may be a woman, 
but—— Miss Pamela, you'll just 
come along home.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Pamela; and 
then: she held up her hand to him 
entreatingly. “Don’t mind what 
she says—don’t be angry with me; 
and I will never, never forget what. 
you have said —and —good-bye,” 
said the girl, steadily, holding out 
her hand to him with a wonderful 
glistening smile that shone through 
two big tears. 

As for Jack, he took her hand 
and gave it an angry loving grasp 
which hurt it, and then threw it 
away. “I am going to see your 
mother,” he said, deigning no 
other reply. And then he turned 
his back on her without another 
word, and left her standing in 
the twilight in the middle of the 
dusty road, and went away. He 
left the two women standing 
amazed, and went off with quick 
determined steps that far out- 
stripped their capabilities. It was 
the road to the cottage—the road 
to Brownlows—the road anywhere 
or everywhere “He's  a-going 
home, and a blessed riddance,” said 
Mrs. Swayne, though her spirit 
quaked within her. But Pamela 
said nothing; he was not going 
home. The girl stood and watched 
his quick firm steps and worshipped 
him in her heart. To her mother! 
And was there anything but one 
thing that her mother could say ? 
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THE AMERICAN DEBT, AND THE FINANCIAL PROSPECTS OF THE UNION, 


“Wat a mean, contemptible, 
little, one-horse country England 
is,’ said a Western orator in the 
height of the American Civil War. 
“Tt took her nigh upon two hun- 
dred years to run up a debt of 800 
millions sterling, and she is always 
groaning and sweating under the 
load, as if it were more than enough 
to break her back. But our great 
country has run up nearly as big a 
debt in three years, and thinks no- 
thing of it—ay, and will run up 
twice as big a debt, if necessary, to 
restore our glorious Union. We 
are a great people, that’s a fact; 
and the stupid old monarchies of 
Europe shall one day feel it.” “A 
debt of 2500 million of dollars,” 
said another American, a very dis- 
tinguished citizen of the State of 
New York, “ will be a great calami- 
ty. It will depress our energies, 
tax our resources, superabundant 
as they are, produce among us the 
pauperism that is the curse of the 
Old World, raise up a banking and 
moneyed aristocracy, the worst pos- 
sible kind of aristocracy that can 
afflict any country, and produce 
evils worse than the disruption of 
the Union which it is incurred to 
prevent. And it is because I think 
we shall pay a debt of 2500 millions, 
or the annual interest of it—which 
is the same thing—that I consider 
the debt so enormous an evil. If 
we could but double it and make 
the debt 5000 millions, I should 
not care: for, finding the weight 
intolerable, we should simply get a 
big sponge and rub it off the slate. 
When the multitude feels the pres- 
sure severely, good-bye to our lia- 
bilities. Repudiation will come to 
our relief. We shall all be ruined 
on Monday, and start fair again on 
Tuesday. J am for the 5000 mil- 
lions’ debt for this reason.” On 
another occasion an eminent judge 
was asked to “run” for the Presi- 
dency in opposition to Mr. Lincoln, 


and presented with a platform of 
“war” principles. “I don’t want 
to be President,” said the judge, 
“and don’t approve of your war 
platform; but if I did want to be 
President, I should wait for four 
years after the conclusion of peace,” 
“Well, and what then?” inquired 
the spokesman of the deputation, 
“Well, we shall all be ready for 
repudiation by that time; and I 
should run on the _ repudiation 
ticket, and carry all before me.” 

It was in a style similar to this 
that, during the climax of the great 
struggle between North and South, 
when men’s passions were inflamed, 
the subject of the debt was treated 
in America. The Government was 
printing paper-money as fast as 
thirty steam-presses in full blast 
at Washington, could throw off the 
daily millions of dollars required 
to feed the army and the navy, and 
keep the war machine going by sea 
and land. The tax-gatherer, though 
constantly spoken of as the man of 
the future, was never seen in the 
present, so that nobody was much 
afraid of him; or if the idea of 
such an uncomfortable person came 
into the mind of any one, it was 
relegated to that unseen to-morrow 
which never comes, or consigned to 
oblivion with the poco-curante 
apophthegm— “Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.” 

A great war always creates more 
scoundrels than it kills; and it 
must be said of the American Civil 
War'that the best people connected 
with it were the native-born sol- 
diers and sailors on both sides. Of 
the mercenary Irish and Germans 
who fought for the bounty money, 
and did not care a straw for the 
principles at issue, we shall speak 
hereafter. Such a terrific debt was 
never rolled up with such reckless 
rapidity and such shameless robbery 
since the world began. As soon as 
it was found that no money could 
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be borrowed in Europe for the pur- 
poses of the strife, and that Euro- 
pean capitalists, chary of American 
ventures at the best, positively re- 
fused to advance a sixpence in sup- 
port of the contest—neither party to 
which enlisted much of their sym- 
pathy, and the North least of all— 
the Federal Government saw that 
there was nothing to be done but 
to borrow as much as it could of 
the Northern people, and to issue 
inconvertible paper-money to sup- 
ply all possible deficiencies. When 
the war first broke out, the North- 
ern people and their Government 
had but little idea of the magni- 
tude of the task they had under- 
taken. Mr. Lincoln, a modest and 
timid man, was loath or afraid to 
call for so many as 75,000 men 
for the castigation of the rebels; 
and Mr. Seward, as all the world 
knows, thought ninety days suffi- 
cient time in which to “whip the 
South "—using the vulgar Yankee 
phrase which both Northern and 
Southern Americans employ, where 
an Englishman would say to “ con- 
quer.” General Winfield Scott, 
who, being a Virginian, better knew 
the temper of his people than Mr. 
Lincoln of Ohio, or Mr. Seward of 
New-York, considered, that three 
years, three hundred thousand men, 
and two hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars (fifty millions sterling), 
would be none too much for so 
great a work, and that even all 
these might be unavailing if a 
young, an able, and more especially 
a fortunate general were not dis- 
covered to lead his countrymen to 
victory. The estimate was con- 
sidered at the time to be highly 
extravagant. Experience, however, 
soon proved its moderation in every 
element except that of time. The 
three years. stretched into four. 
The killed, the wounded, and the 
disabled alone amounted, before 
all was over, to the full three 
hundred thousand that General 
Scott' considered ample for vic- 
tory; and the modest two hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars ran 
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up in one short year to more 
than double the sum; and before 
the war was ended, in the early 
spring of 1865, had reached the 
ascertained amount of 3000 millions 
of dollars, or just twelve times as 
much as General Scott had antici- 
pated, 

Towards the middle of the year 
1861, up to which time the Govern- 
ment had not resorted to the ex- 
pedient of printing inconvertible 
greenbacks, and when it relied 
solely upon the produce of loans 
for carrying on the war, the vul- 
tures, who sniff carnage from afar 
off, and delight in the odour of 
blood—the knavish contractors 
and jobbers, who are, unfortu- 
nately, to be found in all countries, 
and who think it no sin to rob a 
nation, however great may be its 
distress and _ peril — were busily 
engaged in the work of plunder, 
The Government was greatly in 
want of steamships for the trans- 
port of troops, and it was in the 


matter of steamships that the 
first organised villanies of the 
“natriots,” who thirsted to grow 


suddenly rich at the expense of a 
nation battling for its life, were 
displayed. The sale to the Govern- 
ment of two steamers, the Cataline 
and the Kill van Kull, excited at 
this time particular remark. The 
Cataline, an unseaworthy boat, it 
appears, with which the insurance 
offices would have nothing to do ex- 
cept at a very exceptional premium, 
was purchased of her owners for 
18,000 dollars, though not worth 
12,000, and transferred to the ser- 
vice of the Government for 10,000 
dollars per month, for the convey- 
ance of troops between New York 
and Annapolis. At the end of two 
months and a half, after making 
these handsome earnings, she was 
accidentally destroyed by fire. As 
she was not insured against this 
risk, the Government, that had 
undertaken to pay 50,000 dollars 
for her in the event of her de- 
struction or loss by any peril not 
covered by her insurance, had to 
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provide this handsome sum; and 
the speculators — leading patriots 
all of them—went on their way 
rejoicing, willing, no doubt, to sup- 
ply the Government with as many 
more steamships as it might desire, 
on equally favourable terms. This 
was but one specimen out of scores, 
and by no means the worst. The 
brood of contractors and specula- 
tors did not, however, confine 
themselves to this particular mode 
of plunder. Army stores, horses, 
mules, fodder, and firearms, were 
all in hot request, and all these 
articles were supplied by greedy 
patriots, desirous of growing rich 
by a single operation. Shoes that 
wore out in a three-days’ march 
were supplied at a price three or 
four hundred per cent. above the 
market value of the best article 
that could be manufactured; thou- 
sands of stands of old-fashioned 
and useless firearms were foisted 
upon the War Office; and spavined 
old mules, fit for nothing but the 
knacker, were disposed of at prince- 
ly prices. So great was the scandal 
created—for naturally every needy 
scoundrel who could not get his 
finger into this beautiful pie was 
indignant at, as well as envious 
of, those who did, and made a 
great clamour, through the press 
and otherwise, about the man- 
ner in which the country was 
being robbed— that Congress was 
alarmed. The result was, that in 
the summer of 1861 a special com- 
mittee of seven members of the 
House of Representatives was ap- 
ag under the presidency of 

r Van Wyck of New York, to 
“inquire into all the facts and 
circumstances connected with con- 
tracts and agreements by or with 
the Government, growing out of 
its efforts in suppressing the re- 
bellion.” On the 17th of Decem- 
ber the Committee presented its 
report, in which they stated that, 
instead of summoning witnesses 
from all parts of the country to 
Washington, they had deemed it 
to be their duty to take upon 
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themselves the task of visiting ‘he 
various localities where it was sup- 
posed that examinations would be 
necessary. They had held sittings, 
and examined witnesses, in Wash- 
ington, New York, Boston, New 
Bedford, St Louis, Cairo, Chicago, 
and Harrisburg, and in all travel- 
led between six thousand and seven 
thousand miles. They examined 
no less than two hundred and 
sixty-five witnesses, whose testi- 
mony in the Report covered 1109 
closely-printed octavo pages. Dis- 
graceful as the facts were supposed 
to be before the inquiry was insti- 
tuted, the Report and evidence 
proved that for once Rumour had 
been less of a liar than usual, and 
that she had under rather than 
over-stated the swindling, the pecu- 
lation, the fraud, and the robbery 
perpetrated upon the Government. 
It was not merely the sellers of 
ships, of stores, of guns, and all 
such as had anything to dispose 
of at as high a price as they could 
get, but the confidential agents 
of the Government itself, who 
scented the plunder with keen ol- 
factories, and grabbed it without 
remorse. 

A few of the many exposures 
made in this Report, sample bricks 
of the whole edifice of fraud, will 
serve to show the mingled audacity 
and cunning, and the entire success 
of the “smart” men who aided 
the United States in getting rid of 
the money which it had borrowed 
of the people, and enabled the en- 
thusiastic Yankees, who considered 
England “slow,” to boast of their 
own surprising “fastness.” In May, 
1861, when people unwilling to be- 
lieve in unpleasant facts had at last 
begun to open their eyes and their 
minds to the magnitude of the war 
in which the two sections of the coun- 
try were arrayed against each other, 
the Federal Government, being in 
want of two or three sailing-ships 
for coaling purposes, and thinking 
that whaling-vessels then out of 
employment, and lying idle at the 
wharves of New Bedford, could be 
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advantageously purchased for that 
purpose, authorized the naval officer 
in command at Brooklyn to employ 
such competent shipbroker as he 
might select to proceed to New 
Bedford to make purchases. The 
broker was found; and _ purchased 
a ship called the Roman, for 4000 
dollars, and another ship called the 
William Badger, for 2500 dollars. 
By a little manceuvring, all of 
which is fully explained in the 
Report, this agent of the Govern- 
ment managed to charge his em- 
ployers 14,500 dollars for these 
two vessels; and had the coolness, 
moreover, to demand five per cent. 
on this sum for his personal ser- 
vices. The Secretary of the Navy, 
anxious to do a good turn to his 
friends, appointed his brother-in- 
law, a wholesale grocer in New 
York, to act as agent for the pur- 
chase of ships generally for the 
needs of the Government,. although 
he knew nothing whatever of their 
build, their quality, or their value. 
In four months and a half the 
favoured grocer made no less a sum 
than 91,000 dollars, or £18,000 ster- 
ling, as his commission upon the pur- 
chases he effected. The Committee 
reported also the very notorious 
case of what were called “The 
Hall Carbines.” It appeared that 
in the month of June, a Mr. East- 
man, a very sharp “ Yankee,” from 
Manchester, in the State of New 
Hampshire, had- purchased of the 
Ordnance Bureau 5400 of a useless 
arm called Hall’s Carbines, at the 
price of three and a half dollars 
each, He slightly altered and im- 
proved them at a cost of less than 
three-quarters of a dollar, and found 
a customer for them in the person 
of a Mr. Simon Stevens, who gave 
him twelve dollars and a half for each 
carbine. Stevens, hearing that Gene- 
ral Fremont, then in command at St. 
Louis, Missouri, was greatly in want 
of arms, telegraphed to him to the 
effect that he had 5000-rifled cast- 
steel carbines, breech-loading, new, 
at twenty-two dollars, and asking 
whether he would purchase. The 
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General telegraphed back immedi- 
ately to say that he would “take 
the lot,” and they were forwarded 
accordingly. By this little opera- 
tion, allowing for the seventy-five 
cents for each carbine expended on 
the alterations, whatever they were, 
the Government lost, or was de- 
frauded of, 89,750 dollars, or close 
upon £18,000. This was not, how- 
ever, the worst part of the business. 
The Committee reported that “ Ge- 
neral Fremont manifestly under- 
stood from Mr, Stevens’s telegraphic 
despatch that the arms were new, 
and ready for delivery, when in 
truth, and at the time Stevens made 
the purchase, a part of these arms 
were still in the possession of the 
Government and unpaid for—a fact 
of which he was necessarily inform- 
ed, for he advanced the money to 
enable Eastman to obtain them.” 
In other words, the Government 
was made to sell its useless carbines 
for three dollars and a half, and buy 
them back again immediately for 
twenty-two! Bad as was this case, 
it did not stand alone. Some time 
before the outbreak of the war, a 
firm of foreign merchants and gene- 
raj dealers in Broadway had re- 
ceived from Vienna a consignment 
of 25,000 muskets, which had been 
rejected as unserviceable by the 
Austrian Government. These mus- 
kets were invoiced at two dollars 
each. General Fremont was shown 
@ specimen, when in New York, on 
his way to take command in the 
West, and on the advice of an Aus- 
trian officer, then in the Federal 
service, who explained the useless- 
ness of the arm, declined to pur- 
chase, though greatly in need of 
arms for his men. On reaching 
St. Louis he telegraphed back to 
New York, for “arms! arms! 
arms! send us arms! anything!” 
And this lot, by some means or 
other, was sent on to him, at six 
dollars and a half each, in all 162,500 
dollars, or £32,500 sterling. These 
arms were never used, The Com- 
mittee reported that they found a 
large number of them at Cairo, on 
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the Mississippi, and that notwith- 
standing the urgent necessity for 
arms at that point, whole regiments 
being destitute, these muskets were 
left in the boxes in which they 
were shipped from the arsenal at 
St. Louis. 

These specimens of the reckless- 
ness with which arms were bought, 
and of the rapacity of those who 
sold them, may suffice. Turning 
to the contracts for the supply of 
cattle, we find the same carelessness 
on the one hand, and roguery on 
the other. “In this matter,” said 
the Committee, “there is much 
evidence of gross mismanagement, 
culpable carelessness, and reck- 
less improvidence. Evidence exists 
of large contracts for cattle having 
been made without any advertise- 
ments for bids, or any efforts on the 
part of the agents of the Govern- 
ment to satisfy themselves whether 
the prices to be paid were exorbi- 
tant, or even extortionate. Cattle 
were furnished at prices, per live 
weight, very little, if any, below 
the retail prices of the meat in any 
of the markets of the country; and 
the contractors, without themselves 
furnishing a single hoof to the Gav- 
ernment, made large sums of money 
by subletting the contracts to other 
parties who assumed all the re- 
sponsibilities, and all the risks, and 
still made in profits sums nearly as 
large as the original contractors.” 
“There is every reason to believe,” 
added the Committee, “that there 
was collusion on the part of the 
employés of the Government to 
assist in robbing the Treasury; for 
when a conscientious officer refused 
to pass cattle not in accordance 
with the contract, he was supersed- 
ed by one who had no conscientious 
scruples in the matter; and cattle 
that were rejected by his prede- 
cessor were at once accepted. With 
such a state of things existing, if 
officers of the Government, who 
should be imbued with patriotism 
and integrity enough to have a care 
of the means of the Treasury, are 
ready to assist speculating contrac- 
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tors to extort from and defraud the 
Government, where is this system 
of peculation to end, and how soon 
may not the finances of the Gov- 
ernment be reduced to woeful 
bankruptcy?” This was a preg- 
nant question, which there was 
none to answer. Perhaps the most 
monstrous job of all was the for- 
tification of the city of St. Louis, 
when General Fremont was in 
command—a fortification that, after 
it had made considerable progress, 
was declared by competent military 
authority to be wholly unneces- 
sary, ana ordered to be discon- 
tinued by the War Office. Five 
forts were built in a few days, 
under the direction of a Hungarian 
engineer officer on Fremont’s staff, 
at a cost of 60,000 dollars. Other 
five forts smaller than these were 
intrusted to a Mr. Beard, one of the 
General’s Californian friends, who 
speedily ran up a bill for 246,000 
dollars, and received 171,000 dol- 
lars of the money. After the War 
Department had ordered the cessa- 
tion of the works, Beard cl:imed 
60,000 dollars more, and the sum 
was ordered to be paid by General 
Fremont. Major Allen, the Quarter- 
master to whom the order was sent, 
refused to obey; “and thus,” re- 
ported the Committee, after a com- 
pliment to the Quartermaster for his 
vigilance and firmness, “this last 
sum of 60,000 dollars was saved 
from going into the capacious and 
already gorged pockets of Beard.” 
In concluding this part of their 
subject, the Committee, after stig- 
matising Beard as “a cormorant,” 
expressed a hope that means might 
be found to make the parties to 
the “atrocious contract” disgorge 
the sums out of which they had 
defrauded the Government. Who 
the parties were, besides Beard him- 
self, the Committee did not state; 
and whether they did or did not 
disgorge, the muse of history has 
omitted to record. 

It will serve no useful purpose to 
enter into further details of these 
and other frauds quite as gigantic 
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and heartless. Any one who is 
curious on the subject may refer to 
the Report presented in the second 
session of the thirty-seventh Con- 
gress by Mr. Washbourne, and or- 
dered to be printed for the use of 
members. It may be sufficient to 
add, however, that no action was 
taken on the document, unless it 
were in the case of Mr. Simon Cam- 
eron, Secretary of War, who was not 
accused of any personal corruption, 
but was pointed at by public opin- 
ion as being a little too easy, too 
good-natured, and too anxious to 
serve his personal friends at the ex- 
pense of the public Treasury. This 
gentleman found it necessary, or ex- 
pedient, or comfortable—it is diffi- 
cult to decide upon the exact word 
to apply—to resign the portfolio of 
the War Office, and was forthwith 
appointed, as a solatium to his 
wounded feeling, to the post of 
Ambassador at the Court of St. 
Petersburg. 

At this time the war was but 
young, and all the plunder possible 
to contractors was but little com- 
pared with the chances that after- 
wards presented themselves, when 
Mr. Lincoln found it necessary to 
call for levies of men, 300,000 at a 
time, and to order the construction 
of monitors and ironclads as rapidly 
as all the available hands, energy, 
and science in the country could 
produce them. As yet, also, the 
dollar was a dollar, and gold was at 
par; no immense issues of paper- 
money having been made to inflate 
prices, and puff up the country 
with ideas of immense wealth con- 
sequent upon immense expenditure. 
“Greenbacks!”—so called from 
being printed on the back with a 
green colour which those who 
forged bank notes by means of pho- 
tography could not reproduce— 
were not issued until 1862, and 
proved a great success. At the 
very first outbreak of the war, all the 
banks throughout the Union, with 
the exception of two small but 
highly esteemed and _ respectable 
concerns in New York, had sus- 
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pended specie payments, and there- 
by forfeited their charters of in- 
corporation. Before the war, the 
bank-note system of the States was 
a crying evil, There was no na- 
tional currency except gold and sil- 
ver, and gold disappeared at the 
first cannon-shot, while silver, and 
even copper, followed the example 
after a short interval. The notes 
of one State did not circulate in any 
other, except at a discount; and a 
man who travelled a couple of thou- 
sand miles, and traversed five or six 
States, had to lose a very consider- 
able percentage on his notes in 
every one of them. But the green- 
back, based upon the credit of the 
United States, and equally good in 
all the States, recommended itself 
as a great convenience, and found 
universal acceptance. It did not 
displace the notes of the various 
State and City banks, but did ser- 
vice as a supplement and addendum, 
and, being sown broadcast over the 
land in payment of the army and 
navy, and of army and navy stores, 
and all the accoutrements and para- 
phernalia of war, had the temporary 
effect of real wealth in stimulating 
every kind of trade and enterprise. 
The Northern people, having no 
hostile armies tramping over their 
soil, no squadrons and armadas of 
the enemy blockading their ports, 


-and throwing red-hot shot and fiery 


shell into their maritime cities, saw 
nothing but the bright side of war 
—the side of its profuse expendi- 
ture. Everything went merrily 
when the greenbacks made their 
appearance—everything except the 
price’ of gold, that soon began to 
lift its back against its unwelcome 
rival, and persisted in reaching a 
premium that the loyal people of the 
North took pleasure in stigmatis- 
ing as in the highest degree disloyal 
and rebellious. When 900 millions 
of inconvertible paper-money had 
been thrust into circulation, gold, 
that up to May, 1862, had been at 
par, advanced by rapid steps to a 
premium of 24, 5, 10, 20, and 30, 
and reached, at the commencement 
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of 1863, as high as 35 per cent. In 
January of that year, the rapid in- 
crease of the public debt and the 
premium on gold had begun to very 
seriously alarm the professional 
statesmen and ablest financiers of 
the country. Mr. Robert J. Walker, 
a gentleman who had been Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the haleyon 
days of President Polk, when there 
was no debt worth speaking of, and 
when the Federal treasury suffered 
under an overflow of cash, was one 
of the first to sound the warning 
voice against the dangers which he 
saw in the future. 


“Our national finances,” said he, 
“are involved in extreme peril. Our 
public debt exceeds 720,000,000 dollars, 
and is estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the Ist of July next, at 
1,122,291,403 dollars, and on the Ist 
of July 1864, at 1,744,685,586 dollars. 
When we reflect that this is nearly one- 
half the debt of England, and bearing 
almost double the rate of interest, it is 
clear that we are approaching a fatal 
catastrophe. Nor is this the most 
alarming symptom. Gold now com- 
mands a premium of 32 per cent. as com- 
pared with legal-tender Treasury notes, 
and with largely augmented issues must 
rise much higher, with a corresponding 
increase of our debt.and expenditure. 
Indeed, should the war continue, and 
there be no other alternative than addi- 
tional Treasury notes, they wiil, be- 
fore the close of the next fiscal year, 
fail to commagd 40 cents on the dollar 
in gold, and’ our debt will exceed 
several billions of dollars. This would 
result from an. immense redundancy and 
depreciation of currency, and from the 
alarm created here and in Europe as to 
the maintenance of the Union and the 
ultimate solvency of the Government. 
Indeed, our enemies at home and 
abroad, the rebels and their allies in the 
North and in Europe, already announce 
impending national bankruptcy and re- 
pudiation, and there are many devoted 
patriots who ‘fear such a catastrophe. 
That the danger is imminent is a truth 
which must not be disguised. Here lies 
the great peril of the Government. It 
is not the rebel armies that can ever 
overthrow the Union. It ts the alarm- 
ing increase of the public debt and ex- 
penditure, and the still more appalling 
depreciation of the national currency, 
that most imperil the great Republic. 
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. . « Weare upon the verge of ruin. We 
are hanging over the gulf of an irre. 
deemable paper system, and its spectral 
shade, repudiation, is seen dimly in the 
dark abyss. The present Congress may 
save us, but what of the next? Would 
they if they could? Who can answer? 
Can they if they would? No, no; it 
will then be too late.” 


Mr, Walker was not at fault in 
his predictions; for within three 
months after he had warned his 
countrymen of what was coming, 
gold had gone up to 85 per cent. 
premium, and for a long time after- 
wards oscillated between that high 
figure and 65, But the war went 
on as joyously as ever for the con- 
tractors; the debt increased daily; 
and fresh issues of greenbacks af- 
forded scope for the wildest specu- 
lation and the most reckless extra- 
vagance. Towards the end of the 
year, Governor Seymour, the then 
newly-elected Democratic Governor 
of New York, harped vigorously on 
the string on which Mr. Walker had 
sounded the first note; but the 
Governor, like many others who 
had less courage than himself, was 
opposed to the war—thought it 
both a mistake and a crime, and 
augured no good of it, whether it 
should reward the North with vic- 
tory or punish it with defeat. Con- 
sequently his words, if they did 
not fall unheeded, were received 
with angry denunciation by the 
war zealots as the treason of a 
“ Copperhead.” 


“The weight of annual taxation,” he 
said, “will severely test the loyalty of 
the people. Repudiation of our finan- 
cial obligations would cause disorder and 
endless moral evils; but pecuniary rights 
will never be held more sacred thar per- 
sonal rights. Repudiation of the Con- 
stitution involves the repudiation of na- 
tional debts, and of the guarantees of 
rights of property, of person, and of con- 
science ... If we begin a war 
upon the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion, we must go through with it. It 
contains many restraints upon our nat- 
ural rights. It may be asked by what 
right do the six small New England 
States, with a population less than that 
of New York, enjoy six times its power 
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in the Senate, which has become the 
controlling branch of the Government? 
By what natural right do these six 
States, with their small population and 
limited teritories, balance the power of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan. The vast debt 
growing out of this war will give rise 
to new and angry discussions. It will be 
held almost exclusively in a few Atlan- 
tic States. Look upon the map of the 
Union, and see how small is the territory 
in which it will be owned. We are to 
be divided into debtor and creditor 
States, and the last will have a vast pre- 
ponderance of power and strength. Un- 
fortunately there is no taxation upon this 
national debt, and its share is thrown off 
upon other property. It is held where 
many of the Government contracts have 
been executed, and where, in some in- 
stances, gross frauds have been prac- 
tised. It is held largely where the 
Constitution gives a disproportionate 
share of political power. With all these 
elements of discord, is it wise to assail 
Constitutional laws, or bring authority 
into contempt ?” 


To keep down the debt, and pro- 
vide at least a portion of the ways 
and means necessary for carrying 
on the war out of the annual pro- 
duce of the people’s trade and indus- 
try, the Government introduced a 
system of taxation—new to Ameri- 
ca—exceedingly oppressive in its 
incidence, and labouring under the 
flagrant demerit of a. productive- 
ness utterly incommensurate with 
the extent and cost of the machin- 
ery employed to collect it. In 
order that the masses of the 
people—the adult males in posses- 
sion of votes—might not complain, 
an income and property tax of five 
per cent. was imposed upon all 
incomes above six hundred dollars 
per annum ; of seven per cent, upon 
all incomes between five and ten 
thousand dollars, and of ten per 
cent. on those above ten thousand. 
Every person liable to the tax was 
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allowed to deduct six hundred dol- 
lars, and the price he actually paid 
for his house-rent, out of his total 
income, and was only chargeable 
on the remainder; so that if the 
average amount of house-rent paid 
by the working classes and the 
great bulk of the people was one 
hundred dollars per annum, ndo- 
body with an income of less than 
seven hundred dollars, £140 per 
annum, was liable to the impost. 
The duty of 33 per cent. ad valorem 
upon foreign manufactured goods— 
a duty levied not so much for re- 
venue as for supposed “ protection 
to native industry,” was increased 
to 49} per cent., payable in gold; a 
tax upon alcoholic liquors of 60 cents 
per gallon, which it was anticipat- 
ed would prove highly productive, 
was also imposed for the first time; 
while everybody engaged in any 
trade, occupation, or pursuit, except 
that of the day-labourer, was com- 
pelled, under a heavy penalty for ne- 
glect or disobedience, to take out an 
annual licence at a cost of ten dollars, 
and in some businesses, such as that 
of the hotel-keeper, of a hundred 
dollars. The tailor, the shoemaker, 
the hatter, the milliner, the hosier, 
the baker, the butcher, the fish- 
monger, the grocer, the greengrocer, 
and the butterman; the merchant, 
the trader, and the manufacturer; 
even the merchants’, the manufac- 
turers’, and the bankers’ clerks, all 
had to take out licenses to pursue 
their several callings, so that the 
Americans enjoyed a luxury of tax- 
ation which even our old and expe- 
rienced England had never tasted. 
There was a talk of taxing servant 
girls*—“ helps,” as they are called 
—and negro waiters; but the idea 
was abandoned. A very elaborate 
system of stamp-duties upon bills 
of exchange, bankers’ cheques, re- 
ceipts, trade circulars, and even 
upon photographic or album por- 





* When William Pitt,in England, imposed a tax on maid-servants,a book- 
seller in Fleet Street shut up his premises in disgust, and emigrated to the United 
States, after affixing the following distich to his shutters. He must have been an 
Trishman ! 


“These are those dreadful taxing times of yore, 


Which our forefathers never saw betore! ” 
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traits (stupidly called cartes-de-visite 
in England, but not in America), 
was devised; and all sorts of im- 
posts, which Great Britain had for 
thirty years been busily engaged 
in getting rid of, were revived in 
America, The people, however, 
Were new to taxation; the tax- 
gatherers, of whom about fifty 
thousand were appointed, did not 
understand their business; and 
after an experiment of eighteen 
months, it was found necessary 
to devise other and better means 
for raising a revenue. Mr. Chase, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
had estimated that he would re- 
ceive, during the financial year, 
150,000,000 dollars from the Inter- 
nal Revenue alone, exclusive of the 
Income and Property Tax and the 
Customs Duties. But from the 
Ist of July 1862 to the close of 
1863, the actual receipts amounted 
to no more than 47,641,000 dollars, 
or at the annual rate of 31,740,000 
dollars—little more than one fifth 
of the sum expected. The In- 
come and Property Tax was large- 
ly evaded; and the Customs Duties 
brought less into the coffers of 
the State than they put indirectly 
into the pockets of the native manu- 
facturers, by affording them a pre- 
text to put up the price of their 
untaxed commodities to that of the 
foreign article which had paid duty. 
A revision of the whole scheme of 
taxation was ordered, the chief re- 
sults of which were that the duty 
upon whisky and other alcoholic 
liquors was raised to two dollars 
per gallon, and that the Income and 
Property Tax was ordered to be 
more stringently collected. The 
estimate for the year 1864 from the 
three great sources of revenue, the 
Income and Property Tax, the Cus- 
toms Duties, and the Internal Rev- 
enue, was no more than 285,000,000 
dollars—a sum which, as the war 
expenses of the Government were 
upwards of three millions of dollars 
per diem, was barely sufficient to 
carry on affairs for three months, 
even if the money could have been 
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at once collected. Under the cir- 
cumstances, there was nothing for 
it but loans in the shape of “ five 
twenties,” “ten thirties,” “seven 
forties,’ and “greenbacks ”—con- 
tinuous never-ceasing greenbacks 
—some bearing interest and some 
not, but none of them convertible 
into gold on demand, or into gold 
at all, except at such a premium on 
the real article as made the paper dol- 
lar worth, upon the average, about 
2s. 3d, sterling instead of 4s, 2d, 
As the working classes, taxed heav- 
ily upon their favourite whisky, 
though untaxed upon their incomes, 
found that their six or seven hun- 
dred dollars per annum of wages 
represented a purchasing power of 
little more than half its amount in 
the blessed days of peace, they too, 
for the first time in American his- 
tory, began to strike for higher 
wages, 

Their demands were very gene- 
rally complied with—for there was 
not only a plethora of paper-money, 
but a scarcity of labourers in every 
department of industry, in conse- 
quence of the drain made upon the 
youth of the country by the in- 
exorable demands of war. Thus 
the working classes were kept in 
good humour on all questions ex- 
cept that of the whisky bottle. To 
pay twenty cents for a drink, that 
had formerly cost but five, was not 
satisfactory; but even on this sore 
point there was relief in store for 
them. The illicit distiller came to 
the rescue, and smuggling over the 
long Canadian frontier of fifteen 
hundred miles developed itself so 
rapidly into a regular, a safe, and 
a highly profitable business, that 
the intemperates who could not re- 
frain from their usual alcohol, were 
enabled to indulge themselves al- 
most as freely, and at little more 
cost than in the bygone days, when 
the hand of brother was not raised 
against brother in mortal strife, 
and Government, throughout the 
length and breadth of more than 
thirty prosperous States, rested up- 
on the consent of the governed. 
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Though victory did not reward the 
efforts of the Northern people at 
this time, and seemed asif it never 
would, there was very little real 
discontent with the state of pub- 
lic affairs among the Northern 
people. The profuse expenditure 
of the Government kept trade busy 
in every department. Never were 
there such luxury and extravagance 
in any country in the world as in 
the Northern States during the 
years 1863 and 1864. The “shoddy” 
aristocracy, the knavish contractors, 
the speculators in gold and stocks 
—everyboly was, or seemed to be, 
growing rich; and Mr. Seward— 
the amiable and impulsive, but not 
very wise, Secretary of State—took 
it upon himself to assert publicly 
that not only had the war not im- 
overished anybody, but “that it 
had largely augmented the national 
resources.” But all the statesmen 
of America were not so foolish. Mr. 
Chase knew better; and a gentle- 
man of the name of M‘Culloch, then 
unknown to European fame, whom 
Mr. Chase appointed to the office of 
“Comptroller of the Currency,” took 
it upon himself, at the very outset 
of his official career, to address a cir- 
cular to the directors and managers 
of the new National Banks, which, 
to the number of more than two 
hundred, had been instituted to 
carry on business, not on the basis 
of gold or real property, but solely 
on that of Government paper-money 
and indebtedness, in which he warn- 
ed them against such absurdities 
as Mr. Seward had uttered. “You 
should bear constantly in mind,” 
he wrote to these gentlemen, “al- 
though the loyal States appear su- 
perficially to be in a prosperous 
condition, that such is not the fact ; 
that while the Government is en- 
gaged in the suppression of a rebel- 
lion of unexampled fierceness and 
magnitude, and is constantly drain- 
ing the country of its labouring and 
producing population, and divert- 
Ing its mechanical industry from 
works of permanent value to the 
construction of implements of war- 
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fare; while cities are crowded, and 
the country is to the same extent 
depleted, and waste and extrava- 
gance prevail as they never before 
prevailed in the United States, the 
nation, whatever may be the exter- 
nal indications, is not prospering. 
The war in which we are involved 
is a stern necessity, and must be 
prosecuted for the preservation of 
the Government, no matter what 
may be its cost; but the country 
will unquestionably be the poorer 
every day it is continued. This 
seeming prosperity of the loyal 
States is owing merely to the large 
expenditure of the Government 
and the redundant currency which 
these expenditures seem to render 
necessary.” He wound up this 
‘sound doctrine by declaring broad- 
ly that “splendid financiering was 
not legitimate banking,” and that, 
in his opinion, “splendid jJinanciers 
were either humbugs or rascals,” 
When Mr. Chase was appointed to 
the Chief-Justiceship of the Su- 
preme Court, this gentleman suc- 
ceeded him in the Treasury depart- 
ment, where he still remains, the 
right man in the right place, though 
powerless to undo the mischief done: 
by his predecessor—mischief which 
was forced upon that eminent func- 
tionary by the necessities of a false 
position and the passions of his 
countrymen. 

At this time it was not so much 
the increase of the debt as the de- 
ficiency of men to supply the waste 
of war that alarmed everybody in 
the North. Mr. Lincoln was con- 
tinually calling for men; but the 
men did not appear. He was told, 
if he would but issue a proclamation 
for the abolition of slavery, that 
the highways and byways of the 
North and West would swarm with 
enthusiastic volunteers— that the 
ploughman would leave the plough, 
the weaver the loom, the smith the 
forge, the clerk the desk, and the 
clergyman the pulpit, to take up 
arms in this new crusade, this holy 
war, this sacred battle for the rights 
of man; that America would pre- 
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sent a spectacle the like of which 
was never seen since the world 
began, and which, recorded in the 
page of history, would render him, 
his age, and his country, illustrious 
for evermore. Mr. Lincoln was no 
enthusiast; he was not even a 
philosopher, but a politician in 
the American sense of the word. 
As a politician, and to some small 
extent as a philanthropist, he had 
his doubts. He did not in his 
heart believe the negro to be the 
equal of the white man, unless his 
spoken and published words belie 
his convictions; and his opinion of 
slavery was, that bad as it might 
be for the blacks, it was still worse 
for the whites. But he was open 
to persuasion and to influence. He 
was no bigot to his own views; 
and ultimately, after much oscilla- 
tion and misgiving, he yielded up 
his judgment to that of others, and 
launched his proclamation. The 
pulpits, and a portion of the press, 
ealled upon God to bless Abraham 
Lincoln for the great work. he had 
undertaken; but the volunteers 
did not rush to battle as was pre- 
dicted. It is doubtful whether one 
hundred men, or even half the 
number, were moved by the pro- 
elamation to shoulder the musket 
in “the holy cause.” Volunteers, 
it is true, did at this time and 
afterwards swarm in the highways 
and byways of New York, New 
England, and Ohio; but they were 
the volunteers of an earlier day, 
who had served ont their year, or 
their two years, and were hastening 
home, disheartened with the in- 
eompetency and unsuccess of their 
generals, and resolved to turn 
their swords into pruning-hooks 
and to study war no more. 

At this time, although there were 
scarcely 500,000 men in the roll of 
the army, pay and rations were is- 
sued for upwards of 700,000. Who 
received the difference was never 
stated, and how long the overplus 
was paid was never ascertained. 
Somebody, or several somebodies, 
must, however, have grown rich 
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upon the plunder. Men were ur- 
gently required; and the bounty 
of one hundred dollars, paid by 
the Government to each recruit 
who would undertake to serve for 
the whole duration of the war, 
however-long that period might be, 
failed to keep up the ranks to the 
full complement required for such 
stupendous operations as were in 
progress before Richmond and in 
the valley of the Mississippi. Per- 
suasion, even though backed by 
twenty pounds’ worth of green- 
backs, not being adequate, it was 
resolved, at first timidly, but after- 
wards more boldly, to try what com- 
pulsion would effect; and a con- 
scription was ordered. The attempt 
to carry out this plan, new to a free 
country, and utterly antagonistic to 
every democratic principle which for 
three generations had been instilled 
into the heart of the youth of 
America, speedily led to the riots 
of New York ;—riots that, if there 
had been a man at their head ca- 
pable of a great deed and of a great 
purpose, might well have proved 
the commencement of a coun- 
ter-revolution; buat which, being 
without plan or leader, remained 
riots and nothing more, and were 
chiefly remarkable for the cruel 
and almost insane hatred which the 
rioters, for the most part Irishmen 
of the lowest and most savage 
class, exhibited towards the in- 
offensive negroes, whom they be- 
lieved to be the sole cause of the 
war, and consequently of the con- 
scription. These riots, however, 
had their effect: upon the Govern- 
ment. Without abandoning in 
plain terms its intention to force 
men into the army against their 
will, the Government postponed 
the conscription; and the owners 
of house property, and other 
wealthy persons in the great cities 
and towns of the Union, alarmed at 
the but too probable consequences 
of popular insurrections, resolve 
with remarkable unanimity to dou- 
ble, to treble, and to quadruple the 
bounty offered by the Government. 
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The several States voted large sums 
of money for this purpose; the 
counties, the cities, and even the 
small towns imitated the example ; 
and it actually happened in some 
places, so great was the terror of 
the conscription, that as much as 
8000 dullars (£600) was paid for a 
single recruit for the Federal army. 
Men but newly landed in the 
streets of New York from Bremen 
or Cork clutched greedily at the 
bounty-money; and, after provid- 
ing themselves with patent-leather 
boots, a breast-pin, a silver watch 
and chain, and devoting a few score 
of dollars to a drunken bout in the 
gay capital, marched off to the 
reinforcement of the besiegers of 
Richmond, and did as well as they 
could the duty they had under- 
taken to perform—not for love of 
the American Union, not for hatred 
of slavery, not for glory, not for 
fame, but solely for love of money. 
A very large percentage of these 
men—how large never was, and 
perhaps never can be known— 
were false to their bond, and de- 
serted at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, to enlist again in some new 
town which they had not previously 
visited, and where their antece- 
' dents were unknown, to receive the 
bounty a second time. “ Bounty- 
jumping,” as it was called, became 
a regular trade among these mer- 
cenary and heartless scoundrels. 
One fellow, who was afterwards 
shot for desertion, confessed that 
he had received the bounty-money 
in no less than seventeen places, 
and died in possession of between 
two and three thousand pounds 
sterling, with which he had hoped 
to get safely back to lis native 
Tipperary. 

Thus while the Federal or na- 
tional debt was steadily augment- 
ing, and had risen from the 
700,000,000 dollars which Mr. R. 
J. Walker thonght so alarming to 
at least four times that amount, 
another debt, not quite so large, 
but nevertheless very formidable, 
was rolling and gathering in the 
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several States of the Union. At 
the close of the war, the Federal debt 
was estimated by some to amount 
to 4,000,000,000 dollars—by none 
at less than 2,500,000,000 dollars. 
It is admitted by Mr. M‘Culloch at 
the present day to stand at the lower 
sum; but whether this amount be 
or be not exclusive of at least 
900,000,000 dollars of greenbacks 
and other forms of Federal paper in 
circulation, unrepresented by gold 
and silver, has never been clearly ex- 
plained. American Finance is not 
the clear balance-sheet to which the 
British and even the French people 
are accustomed. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, unlike our Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has no seat in 
the Legislature, and makes his an- 
nual statement in writing, with 
none to ask him questions on 
doubtful points, as occurs in the 
House of Commons. The debt, 
whatever its actual amount may be, 
bears interest at rates varying be- 
tween five and seven per cent., 
so that even if it amount to no 
more than 2,500,000,000 dollars, 
the annual charge upon the indus- 
try, trade, and resources of. the 
Union is fully equal to that borne 
by the inhabitants of the British 
Isles. From time to time state- 
ments are put forward with more 
or less show of authority that the 
debt has been sensibly reduced 
since the conclusion of the war, and 
the world was told only a few 
weeks since that no less a sum 
than forty millions sterling had 
been paid off within the last six- 
teen months. But the modus ope- 
randi was not stated, nor has any 
proof of the fact been afforded 
either by the American Govern- 
ment, or by its admirers in Eng- 
land, who never tire of boasting 
of the wealth, energy, power, and 
glory of the Great Republic. To 
pay off liabilities to the extent of 
forty millions sterling by an issue 
of greenbacks to that amount, sup- 
posing that to be the means 
adopted, is a mere juggle and hocus- 
pocus; though it may be a tempo- 
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rary advantage to effect such an 
operation, inasmuch as the debt, 
properly so called, bears interest, 
and greenbacks bear none. If the 
debt were really in process of dimi- 
nution to anything like the extent 
indicated, there would scarcely be 
such complaints throughout the 
Union as daily cross the Atlantic 
on the wings of the press, and in 
the private correspondence of mer- 
chants. The Oustoms duties are 
notoriously falling off, as may be 
judged from the case of one great 
dry-goods house in New York, the 
greatest: in the world, which during 
the last year of the war paid duties to 
the amount of 4,000,000 dollars on 
the manufactured fabrics of Great 
Britain and France, but which in 
the first year of peace paid but 
800,000 dollars, or one-fifth of its 
former contribution. Gold con- 
tinues to average a premium of 
87 per cent. The enthusiasm of 
speculation that ran riot during 
the war has cooled down; the 
little busine:s that is done is trans- 
acted entirely for’ ready money ; 
credit is defunct; and men, ill 
at ease already, dread the return to 
specie payments, which some states- 
men consider the true panacea for 
all the evils that seem to be in 
store for the country, as the one 
thing that, above all others, would 
bring down the whole financial 
fabric with a crash that would 
astonish the nations, 

But the Federal debt, great as it 
is, is not the only debt that is 
working evil throughout the Nor- 
thern and Western States. The 
local, or State and Municipal debts, 
incurred during the progress of the 
war for the payment of bounties to 
volunteers, are found to be of gigan- 
tic proportions. As the States and 
Municipalities have no means of 
raising a revenue like those at the 
command of the National Govern- 
ment, acting by authority of Con- 
gress, they are compelled to throw 
the burthen entirely upon the rates 
to be assessed upon lands and tene- 
ments. These local taxes, even 
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prior to the war, were found suffi+ 
ciently heavy in such great citieg 
as New York, where the Municipal 
Government is flagrantly dishonest 
and corrupt; but the addition of 
bounty burdens to all the previous 
liabilities which were thrust upon 
property, has almost proved too 
much for property to bear. House- 
building, except for a few million- 
aires who grew rich by the war, 
has almost entirely ceased; and 
cities that were yearly expanding 
into the green fields, and stretching 
their suburbs to every side, have 
become frozen, as it were, in their 
ancient limits. House-rent has 
enormously increased; and the 
labouring classes in New York and 
some other cities are quite as un- 
wholesomely packed as the poor 
weavers are in Spitalfields, or the 
tramps and beggars in the most 
feculent back-slums of London, 
The exact amount of the State 
debts for the whole Union is not 
known; but, before the war, they 
were no great burden, inasmuch as 
they were mostly incurred for pub- 
lic works of a remunerative nature 
—such as canals, water-supply, rail- 
roads, and other useful undertak- 
ings. But the new debts are in a 
different category, and _ represent 
nothing but slain, wounded, or re- 
turned svldiers, and the subjuga- 
tion and ruin of the richest half of 
the country. The debts of the 
New England States, of which an 
authentic statement has been pub- 
lished, may be taken as a sample of 
the rest. In 1860, before the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, and the blow- 
ing of the first blast on the great 
war-trumpet, the debt of Massa- 
chusetts was about 12,000,000 dol- 
lars; of Rhode Island, nil; of Ver- 
mont, nil; of Connecticut, 50,000 
dollars; and of New Hampshire, 
82,000 dollars, The debt of Mas- 
sachusetts amounted, at the end of 
the year 1866, to 55,000,000 dol- 
lars; of Rhode Island, to 3,626,500 
dollars; of Vermont, to 1,567,500 
dollars; and of New Hampshire, 
to 4,169,818 dollars. The differ- 
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ence between the State liabilities 
of 1860 and 1867 represents bounty- 
money to soldiers who, without 
bounty-money, would not have 
pulled a trigger or risked a limb 
for the conquest of the South. 
These figures, however, are merely 
the debts of these several States, 
and do not include the Oounty and 
City debts incurred for the same 
purpose under the terror and pres- 
sure of the conscription. It is 
possible that, with the sole excep- 
tion of the State of New York, the 
war debts of the remaining States 
of the Union have not increased so 
greatly as those of the States of 
New England; for New England 
paid for a greater number of sol- 
diers, but sent fewer of her own 
sons, out of pure love and patriot- 
ism, to the war, than any other 
portion of the Union. The State 
debt of New York increased, dur- 
ing the period, from upwards of 
84 millions of dollars to nearly 52 
millions; while the debts of some 
of the counties and cities, whatever 
their previous amount may have 
been, increased in some instances 
tenfold. The county of Richmond, 
closely contiguous to New York, 
may be cited as one instance. Its 
debts rose from 80,000 dollars in 
1860, to upwards of 800,000 dol- 
lars in 1866—the whole of the 
increase being for bounty-money, 
to prevent the classes that would 
otherwise have been conscripted 
from rising into rebellion, and 
burning down the towns and vil- 
lages, and murdering the negroes, 
Various estimates upon data more 
or less authentic and trustworthy 
have been made of the total amount 
of State indebtedness, as distin- 
guished from the indebtedness of 
the Union. The lowest estimate, 
based upon anything like compe- 
tent authority, places these debts— 
those of States, Counties, and 
Municipalities all included — at 
1,500,000,000 dollars—a sum, if 
gold were at par, representing 
£300,000,000, and that, in the pre- 
sent depreciated currency, repre- 
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sents about £100,000,000 less, 
The owners of real estate, finding 
themselves wellnigh ruined by the 
double burden of Federal and local 
taxation, are endeavouring, not un- 
naturally, to shift their liabilities 
upon the National Government. 
“The debts,” they say, “were in- 
curred for the support and restora- 
tion of the Union, and the restored 
Union ought to be responsible for 
them.” It remains to be seen 
whether the arguments of the 
owners of land and houses will 
prevail, and whether, by the action 
of the various State legislatures, 
such a pressure may not be brought 
to bear upon Congress as shall in- 
duce that body to accede to a de- 
mand not in itself unreasonable, 
and thus diffuse over the whole 
tax-paying community a_ liability 
that falls much too heavily upon 
a single class to be accepted 
as equitable, or consistent with 
sound public policy. Adding this 
1,500,000,000 dollars to the ad- 
mitted 2,500,000,000 dollars of 
the National debt, there would 
arise the too-magnificent total 
of 4,000,000,000 of dollars, or 
£800,000,000 sterling, incurred in 
little more than four years, and of 
which an annual interest, much in 
excess of that contracted for by the 
British Government for a debt of 
the same amount, which it took 
forty or fifty times as long to incur, 
will have, now and hereafter, to be 
provided for by the American peo- 
ple, if they keep faith with one 
another, and the foreign purchasers 
of their bonds. 

But this sum, large as it is, does 
not represent the whole indebted- 
ness of the Americans. It represents 
merely the amount which the North 
expended in the conquest of the 
South, and which that very conquest 
prevented the South from contri- 
buting to in any appreciable pro- 
portion. The amount of debt which 
the South incurred in resisting the 
invading armies and fleets of the 
North is not known even to the 
Southern people. There has been 
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no one to “take st. ck” of it. There 
has been no responsible minister 
either acquainted with the details 
or authorised to make them known. 
The Southern people feel and know 
that they and their children are 
ruined; that the wealth of a whole 
generation, in one of the most fer- 
tile portions of the habitable globe, 
has been expended in a gallant but 
useless struggle; and that if they 
were to estimate their debt as fully 
equal to that of the North, they 
might possibly underrate it. In 
the North, it was true, there was 
all but limitless waste, but in the 
South there was all but limitless 
destruction. The South owes no- 
thing beyond the limits of its own 
impoverished and devastated States, 
except the cotton loan effected in 
England, which some day or other, 
if it have the power, it may pos- 
sibly recognise as a debt of honour, 
more sacred than if it were a debt 
recoverable by process of law. That 
debt is but a poor two millions and 
a half sterling or thereabouts; but 
the debt which it. incurred to its 
own people is probably not far 
short in amount of the Federal 
debt of the North. Putting it at 
only half of the Federal debt, and 
adding the two debts together, we 
arrive at the stupendous sum of 
6000 million dollars, or 1200 mil- 
lions cf pounds sterling! 

When the war was brought to so 
unexpected a conclusion in April 
1865, the North was as much sur- 
prised as it was delighted; yet it 
laboured under the fear that if the 
Union was to be restored in fact as 
well as in theory, and more espe- 
cially if the Southern States were 
to be treated as Mr. Johnson and 
others declared they ought to be 
treated—viz., as if they had never 
been out of the Union—and if in 
consequence they were to be allowed 
to send representatives and senators 
to Congress as freely as if the war 
had not occurred, the Southern re- 
presentatives, acting in accord and 
perfect amity with the Northern De- 
mocratic party, strong everywhere 
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except in New England, and not 
utterly powerless even there, would 
endeavour to legalise the Southern 
debt, and make it as binding upon 
the whole people as the debt of the 
North. It is impossible to sa 

whether this fear were well or i 

founded, or whether the Southern 
States would not have divided 
among themselves their war debt, 
according to population, and made 
it a State instead of a National re~ 
sponsibility. However this may 
be, the victorious Republican party, 
acting through Mr. Johnson, elected 
by them, but not their man—and 
having few if any sentiments or 
principles in common with them, 
except the one great principle that 
the Union must be preserved at 
any cost, at the cost even of liberty 
and solvency—imposed upon the 
prostrate South the condition, the 
sine qua non, that it should, in its 
several States, utterly repudiate the 
Southern debt. Repudiation was a 
word and an idea which it was 
in the highest degree unwise and 
impolitic to familiarise the mind 
of either the Northern or the 
Southern people. The word should 
never have been uttered; much 
Jess should its acceptance as a rule 
of conduct have been imposed at the 
point of the bayonet upon a people 
who never dreamed of such dis- 
honesty, and who would have been 
contented to pay their war debt, as 
a debt of honour due among them- 
selves, if time had been allowed, 
and fate in future years had been 
propitious. Whatever comes of it, 
the North must bear the blame of 
the forcible application of the legal 
sponge to a liability which one-half 
of the country then considered, and 
still considers, to be sacred. Unfortu- 
nately the idea of repudiation, like 
that of vice, of which the poet sings, 
is one which a nation perhaps 


“May first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace ;” 


and if we may judge from the tone 
of the Northern press, it is one 
which a considerable section of the 
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Northern people do not regard with 
any particular horror, The wealthy 
trading and commercial classes, the 
members of the learned professions, 
the cultivated people who have 
studied history, and generally the 
natural aristocracy of the country, 
the educated and the refined, whe- 
ther rich or in humble circum- 
stances, look upon any possible re- 
pudiation of the debt as the greatest 
possible calamity and disgrace that 
could befall the nation. But these 
are not the majority. These are 
not the people who are all-powerful 
to elect members to Oongress, or 
whose opinions shape the policy 
of the Union. They are not the 
people to whom a vulgar press 
appeals for support and popularity. 
They are not even the people on 
whom the burthen of taxation falls 
with the severest weight, and who 
would doubtless bear the load were 
it doubled or trebled in oppressive- 
ness, rather than sanction any re- 
sort to an act of national bank- 
ruptey. Herein lies the greatest 
future danger of the Union. The 
reaction against the financial ex- 
cesses of the war has but just begun. 
The tide of factitious prosperity, 
after it ceased to flow, remained 
for a little while quiescent at its 
fullest height, and then began to 
ebb. The ebb continues, and is ex- 
posing evils, and laying bare ghastly 
sights upon the shore, which few 
imagined, and which still fewer 
care to behold. The working 
classes are suffering and discon- 
tented, and every man has a vote. 
If these classes once become 
thoroughly imbued with and recon- 
ciled to the idea of repudiation 
—if they teach themselves or are 
taught by others that it will be 
better to make a clean sweep of all 
past liabilities, and start afresh— 
and if the wire-pullers and organ- 
isers of party, and the people who 
hunger and thirst for office, and 
the emoluments and distinctions 
which accompany it, make this an 
election cry and the main plank of a 
political platform on which a Pre- 
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sident is to be elected,—who shall 
say that the learned judge men- 
tioned at the opening of our article, 
though he spoke in jest, did not 
utter as much truth and wisdom as 
if he had spoken in earnest ? 

Per contra, it is possible that the 
United States will pay their “ liabil- 
ities,” even though one-half of the 
debt be a swindle, and though but 
one-half the country is left unruined 
to undertake the burden. But 
leaving the Southern debt out of 
the question, and treating it as 
wholly repudiated, and out of the 
domain of fact, it is difficult—not- 
withstanding the immense and un- 
deniable resources of a country 
that is yearly reclaiming thousands 
upon thousands of square miles of 
wilderness, and taking from Europe 
an emigration of the youngest, 
strongest, and most adventurous 
of the European people, every man 
of whom, landed upon American 
soil, is calculated to be worth a 
thousand dollars to the community 
amongst whom he casts his lot—to 
believe that means can be found to 
provide for the annual interest ac- 
cruing both at home and abroad, 
without a total revolution of 
American opinion and statesman- 
ship on the phiiosophy of taxa- 
tion, finance, and trade, accom- 
panied by an equally thorough 
revolution in the morality of the 
tax-payers and the tax-collectors 
before it can be possible for the 
Federal Government to make both 
ends meet. An income and pro- 
perty tax is the present main reli- 
ance of the Government. That 
impost, however severely it may 
press upon the earners of income 
and the owners of property, will be 
paid; for these, the industrious 
and trading classes, earning more 
than 700 dollars per annum, are in 
a minority, and must do as the ma- 
jority may be pleased to command. 
But with all their will, the earners 
of upwards of 700 dollars per 
annum and the owners of real 
estate, cannot provide means for 
the payment of even so little asa 
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third of the public debt, and will 
not be able to centribute any such 
proportion to the necessities of the 
State, until the population amounts 
to three or four times its present 
numbers. The Internal Revenue 
ought to be a prolific source of 
wealth to the Federal Government, 
and might be made so, if the people 
thought it a shame and a sin to 
cheat the State; and if the revenue 
officers were appointed for life, or 
during good behaviour, and were 
not nominated, as they are, accord- 
ing to the present system, for poli- 
tical services, for the most part 
corrupt, liable to removal at any 
time, and certain of removal four 
years after appointment, unless the 
re-election of an actual President 
in the meanwhile should renew 
their lease of their ill-paid offices, 
and leave them free to, make their 
“pile”"—i.e., their fortunes—by 
peculation and the receipt of bribes 
from evildoers. The whisky ques- 
tion is one in point. A_ large 
revenue ought to be, but is not, 
derived from this source, not be- 
cause less whisky is distilled or 
drunk than there was before the 
article was taxed, but because there 
is an organised system at which 
the excise officers shut their eyes, 
or wink, for a consideration to 
defraud the Government, There 
remains only the Customs duties 
as a really prolific source of re- 
venue. Were the Federal Govern- 
ment bold enough to reform this 
branch of its fiscal system, to 
cease listening to the clamour of 
the native manufacturers and coal- 
owners for protection against Eu- 
rope, and more especially against 
Great Britain, and were it to im- 
pose a reasonably low scale of 
duties upon iron and steel goods, 
upon textile fabrics, and all the 
ingenious art and manufactures of 
Europe, not for the sake of pro- 
tection, but solely and wholly for 
revenue—there can be little doubt 
that the people of a country natu- 
rally so rich as the United States, 
and with such expensive and luxuri- 
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ous tastes in the matter of personal 
apparel and adornment, would pro- 
vide its Government with a large 
portion of the means necessary to 
preserve its financial credit. But 
unluckily the public mind of 
America knows little of economic 
science. To the mass of Ameri- 
cans, well educated as they are sup- 
posed to be, Adam Smith and his 
philosophy are as unfamiliar as the 
Koran. The people believe in what 
they call the American system, and 
they are robbed to their hearts’ 
content by the “ shoddy aristocrats,” 
who manufacture bad cutlery, bad 
crockery, bad glass, bad cotton 
goods, bad silks, bad woollen cloths, 
bad everything, and charge the 
full price of the good European 
articles, duty paid in gold included. 
Perhaps a “‘ heaven-born financier” 
may yet appear in America—per- 
haps if the great man come he may 
be powerful ‘enough to elbow his 
way through the dense obstractions 
that will be certain to impede his 
progress to the supreme place— 
perhaps the corrupt knaves and 
scheming scoundrels raised into 
political importance and _ position 
by the operation of manhood suf- 
frage will stand out of the way 
to let him pass—perhaps the light 
of his genius will irradiate the dark 
places of Congress and the local 
legislatures — perhaps experience 
and heavy suffering will prepare 
the people to receive him and lis- 
ten to his teachings—perhaps he 
will have courage to tell the whole 
troth—perhaps his truth, if told, 
will convince the people to whom 
it is addressed—perhaps the poli- 
ticians of the South, accustomed to 
rule, and more skilful in diplomatic 
and personal intrigue than the 
Northerners, will not for many 
years to come be enabled to take 
that part in the Government to 
which their talents entitle them— 
and, last possibility of all, perhaps 
this supposed and _ greatly-to-be 
desired financier, who shall have 
the knowledge and the will to 
educe order out of chaos, may be 
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as fortunate as he ought to be. 
These perhapses are perhaps a 
little too numerous; but unless 
they all happen to realise them- 
selves and come true in the person 
of one man, having power and au- 
thority to do as he wills, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the American Union 
is to pay its debt if the present anti- 
Southern and violent faction that 
paralyses the constitutional action 
of the President retain its ascend- 
ancy in Congress. Mr. M‘Culloch, 
the present Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, knows his business; but there 
is not a people, high or low, to 
second his enlightened efforts for 
the preservation of the national 
credit. The high are powerless 
and few, and the low are prejudiced, 
ignorant, and powerful; and the 
most fertile part of the country 
that could pay its full, or more than 
its full share of the public burdens, 
is almost as waste as a wilderness 
—its cotton, its rice, its sugar, 
and its tobacco, that added so 
largely to its own wealth and that 


of the world, are scarcely produced 


in exportable quantities. The 
curse of black pauperism and pro- 
letairism lies upon the land; and 
the North has to pay for the luxury 
of conquest after the luxury has been 
enjoyed and found to be worthless, 
The test, however, of the great 
question of the debt will be the 
Presidential election of November 
1868. If by that time the animosi- 
ties engendered by the war shall 
have cooled down or been obliter- 
ated; if the Conservative feeling 
of the Northern people shall have 
found full play ; if they shall resolve 
to hold out the right hand of good- 
fellowship to the South, and accept, 
as readily as the South has accepted 
defeat, the fact that the Union 
cannot be restored unless the rights 
of the Southern people are restored 
along with it; and if a popular can- 
didate, strong in his adherence to 
the form and spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and with no ill-will to vent 
against “rebels ””—such a man, for 
instance, as General Sherman, or, 
after him, General Grant—shall be 
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elected to the Presidency, and with 
him a Congress that shares his opin- 
ions and will give him a strong 
working majority ;—the debt of the 
whole American Union, whether of 
the Federal Government, or the 
several States that compose it, may 
be rendered as secure as the debt of 
Great Britain. Even at the present 
time, if the dominant faction would 
cease its threats of confiscation of 
Southern estates, and its suggestions 
for parcelling them out among the 
negroes, the finances of the Union 
would immediately assume a more 
favourable aspect. Were the South- 
ern planters and others but certain 
that they might call their lands their 
own, and were the capitalists of the 
Northern States and of Europe sa- 
tisfied that no act of confiscation 
would be attempted, the planters 
might with little difficulty borrow 
the necessary money to recommence 
the cultivation of their lands; and 
in two years the cotton alone, which 
with a little judicious aid they might 
produce, would enable them to 
lighten the burdens of the North 
as well as their own, and silence, 
perhaps for ever, the ominous whis- 
pers of repudiation which are now 
heard on every side. But if North- 
ern fear of Southern supremacy in 
the councils of the restored Union 
should adjourn indefinitely that real 
union of interest and feeling with- 
out which a merely political union 
maintained by the bayonet is worse 
than useless, the debt will continue 
to be a debatable question, until the 
very discussions for and against its 
repudiation will demoralise the 
whole country. The prospect at 
present is not as bright as it might 
be; but in a young country, and 
among a hopeful people, a year may 
make a wondrous difference. In 
any case, the moral of the great 
story of the American Civil War 
will remain palpable to all under- 
standings both in the Old World 
and in the New—that neither kings 
nor multitudes can engage in the 
bloody sport of war without tak- 
ing the consequences and paying 
the piper. 
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THE EASTER TRIP OF TWO OCHLOPHOBISTS.* 
BY ONE OF THEMSELVES, 


PREFACE. 


I nave read so many books of travels lately, and have found them se 
amnsing and instructive, that I cannot resist the temptation of endea. 
vouring to sketch the fortnight which I spent under very peculiar cir. 
cumstances last month. The course of reading through which I have 
been has, I am afraid, a little affected my style, which naturally is a 
simple, unaffected, and pleasing one. 

I must not forget to own the obligations I am under to Granville, 
who was good enough to write the greater part of this account. 

Henry Srvart. 


Lonpon, 14th May. 
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+ Indicates the buffets where the ochlophobists refreshed themselves. 

% The place where the ochlophobists recognised one another. 

Towns in capital letters, “‘ LIEGE,” denote the places where the ocblophobists stayed te 
have their clothes washed. 

Towns printed in italics, ‘‘ Spa,” indicate that the ochlophobists changed circular notes 
there. 








CHAPTER I.—THE RAILWAY. 
Dedicated to H. E, L, J-——~. 
Any observant person who took the train which left Charing Oross 


the trouble to look, on the eleventh at — a. m., might have seen me. 
day of April, into the fifth carriage of was sitting with my feet upon the 





* Not a fossil, but belonging to the recent period—“ a hater of ‘drums, squashes, 
or parties "—3dxAos, poBds. 
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opposite seat, and a newspaper half ceivable reason for remembering 
cut was resting upon my knees, I him, isa bore, I think the reason I 
am very fond of reflection, and on left London was that there were so 
that particular occasion I was re- many bores, and perhaps I hoped 
flecting—firstly, why the ——I had after a fortnight some of them might 
left London; and secondly, why I have forgotten me. 
was going abroad; and thirdly, whe- “Will you lend me the ‘ Times,’ 
ther I had taken a sufficient num- sir?” and I discovered a fvolish- 
ber of pairs of boots with me, I looking young man asking me for 
enjoyed my attitude. Iknow very my means of salvation—i. ¢., the 
few so pleasant—that perfect ease newspaper. He had a white hat 
which is the concomitant of such on—nobody but a thoroughly im- 
a horizontal position as I have pudent man can wear a white hat 
tried to describe—that disregard of in April—a muddy complexion, and 
things sublunary, and that subjec- a vacillating grin. I gave him the 
tive selfishness which is so often to paper, although I felt that by doing 
be found in our characters; for sel- so I was opening out an indefinite 
fishness is certainly a by no means field for his remarks. As I looked 
rare condition—mais revenons anos at his self-contented features, I be- 
moutons, There were others inthe gan to have horrible misgivings as 
same carriage, and I felt painfully to having seen him only a few days 
certain that sooner or later I should before at Lady A.’s—he was just 
be obliged to answer something to the sort of man to remember hav- 
them. An oldish man of between ing met me there—probably bump- 
sixty and seventy was engaged in ed me, or upset my plate at supper ; 
tearing to pieces some tough ham- and what if he intended to take 
sandwiches, which were being pro- precisely the same direction as my- 
duced by his daughter from a dirty self, and I should find him every 
basket. morning and every evening at the 
“Will you have another?” table-@hite? Yes, when he had 
“Thanks,” was the answer, and finished the account of the last 
I shuddered. I am naturally shy, steeple-chase, he would introduce 
and I could not conceive how any- himself. I once knew a woman 
body could eat in arailway carriage, who, wanting to get people to go to 
so I shuddered. . her ball, went up to somebody in 
“You are cold, sir.” the street, and said, “I think I 
It had come at last, and I was have met you in church.” I recol- 
obliged to make an observation. lected, too, I had been at my den- 
_ “Tam,” T answered; and thrust-_ tist’s lately, and that I was kept wait- 
ing the newspaper over my head, I ing with another man for a quarter 
feigned sleep to avoid conversation, of an hour—was it he? My refleo- 
What a strange love, it appears to tions were disturbed by an old wo- 
me, to be perpetually wishing to man who put the point of her um- 
make new acquaintances, as if one’s brella upon my neighbour's ne 
present ones did not bore one suf- and said, “Dear me, how awkwar 
ficiently! I felt I agreed with the these carriages are! there’s no room 
man who, on being asked by his for anything. I tell my husband 
host whether he would go and see every day to write to the ‘Times’ 
Stonehenge, replied, “Thanks, but to have them made bigger—it’s very 
I don’t wish to know any more odd—they don’t care.” 
new people.” The man who wishes This was no relief; I was evi- 
to be remembered after the cessation dently next to some great states- 
of an acquaintance for a year is man’s wife. Would she be next to 
& bore—the man who introduces me at the table-d’héte every da 
himself after he has grown a beard, also? The first time I went abroad, 
and when really there is no con- being, as I have said before, very 
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shy, I dined in my bedroom; but 
as it was au cinguiéme, I outraged 
my feelings in a few days, and came 
down-stairs. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the 
old lady, as her dressing-box fell 
upon my hat. “It’s very odd, I 
thought it was safe. You see, some 
people go abroad with really so lit- 
tle luggage; but my husband likes 
to see me bien mise, and I am al- 
ways very careful in consulting his 
tastes.” 

“‘ Does he like you to travel?” I 
said. 

“Oh, yes, very much, and always 
alone—in these days one need not 
be afraid.” 

“You never need be,” I replied, 
and tried to go to sleep, but I could 
not, and I spent my time vainly 
conjecturing how I could avoid my 
present companions. At any rate, 
I would find out where they were 
going, and at least take a different 
route. “He of the muddy com- 
plexion,” as I called him, had just 
finished my paper. I seized the 
opportunity and said, “The hotels 
will be very full in Paris, I am 
afraid.” 

“Yes, indeed; but then I know 
Paris well—an old friend of mine. 
I know all the _ hotel- keepers 
well.” 

“T should think so,” I inwardly 
said. 

“You are going there too? I 
think I remember your face.” (The 
brute would have recognised his 
bisaicul in a swimming-bath.) “I 
hope we shall meet.” 

“Yes, indeed.” That was set- 
tled. I certainly should not go to 
Paris. The next thing to do was 
to find out where she of the dress- 
ing-case, as I called her, was going, 
and this I determined to do in- 
directly. 


“T hear that there is a good deal 
of small-pox at Calais.” 

“Ah, I’m glad we go to Boulogne 
—there is only half an hour more 
sea; and it don’t much matter when 
one’s very sick.” 

I felt keenly for the statesman, and 
hoped that he was sick for his own 
sake. The question, however, was 
settled. I could go to Calais in 
peace, and, after all, it was not like- 
ly that I should have such fellow- 
travellers again. It just occurred 
to me that the safest plan to have 
adopted would have been to go to 
some quiet hotel in London, near 
Regent’s Park. I should have seen 
nobody, bat then I should not have 
gone abroad. I think a great 
deal besides reflecting, and I think 
that a shy man has no carriére 
south of Regent’s Park. Perhaps 
Tyburnia mi¢ht support one or two. 
There don’t seem to be many 
knockers (no shy man could or ever 
will be able to knock at a door), 
but then it looks hopelessly dull, 
and I know one or two extraordin- 
ary bores who live there; besides 
which, country people come up to 
the Paddington Ifotel. 

‘“* Here you are, sir.” 

I was at Dover. The sea has 
great charm about it—that is to say, 
regarded from the Lucretian point 
of view. It is pleasant to see pas- 
sengers emerge on a stormy day— 
to see them staggering with. diffi- 
culty into the station, and turn 8 
deaf ear to the solicitations of the 
waiters, who would fain have them 
believe that roast beef and pale ale 
will restore them to that equanim- 
ity which they have lost; then I 
amuse myself by reflecting upon 
the origin of sea-sickness, its powers, 
its——; but I do not reflect in the 
same way, nor am I equally amused, 
as @ passenger. 


CHAPTER II.—THE STEAMER. 


“Your luggage is registered, 
sir?” 
“No, certainly it is not.” 


Registered luggage conforms to 
Mrs. Bennet’s definition of en- 
tailed property—once registered, 
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you never know what becomes of it 
again. . ; 

“You have a ticket, sir?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“There’s the steamer,” he said, 
as if I could have mistaken it for 
an omnibus, and he (that is, a por- 
ter) proceeded to carry my luggage, 
dropping very impartially first one 
package and then another, think- 
ing, I suppose, that, like the fox, 
the goose, and the grain, they 
would eat one another if not separ- 
ted. 

: If there is anything I dislike, 
it is getting into a steamer, The 
steps are so slippery, moving with 
seaweed, and the boat bumps 
against the side-beams so disagree- 
ably, and the bridge looks so 
rickety, and somebody always puts 
out a very dirty hand and insists 
upon one’s taking hold of it. The 
first thing I do on getting into a 
steamer is to ask what kind of a 
passage we shall have, although I 
know perfectly well what the an- 
swer will be, having as usual been 
told that it was nice and fresh. (If 
there is a word I hate, it is fresh ; 
it is, as in drunkenness, a euphem- 
ism, and means filthy weather—un 
temps de chien.) I next proceeded 
to find the most comfortable place 
on board; and having found it, 
I had just got into the warmest 
corner and wrapped myself up with 
more than ordinary care, when 
somebody came up to me and said, 
“Would you mind giving up this 
place to a lady?” I conceive that 
the expression of my face must 
have given him to understand that 
I did mind. I only groaned, how- 
ever, and hopped to the side and 
saw a large woman, with a maid, a 
nurse, and three children take my 
place. I dislike particularly giving 
up my place to anybody. Under 
very peculiar circumstances—when, 
for instance, I see a better one, or 
if I am tired of it—I sometimes 
offer it; but to be asked for it when 
one can make no merit of the sacri- 
fice! “The lady,” however, had 
one good point—I had never seen 





her before. What a disagreeable 
word “lady” is! It is a conspicu- 
ous feature of the middle class—a 
never-failing criterion. The real 
position of a “lady” is behind the 
bar at a refreshment-room, and 
when she marries she always comes 
into the room on her husband’s 
arm. These were my reflections, 
but they were soon disturbed by a 
violent lurch on the part of the 
steamer. How tired the sea must 
be of always moving! I had to 
move again—they wanted to hang 
some little boats out just over my 
seat. These little boats always re- 
mind me of the possible use to 
which they might be put, and I 
wondered whether, in the event of 
the boat foundering, I should give 
up my place again, if by chance I 
could get one in a little boat, to 
somebody else. We rolled off at 
last, and two Frenchmen sat down 
on my bench and began to talk across 
me. One had a beard of seven 
days’ growth, and a black cloth 
cap with strings, which caused him 
to look uglier even than nature 
had made him. The other had a 
protuberant stomach (it must have 
been lined with folds of lace, and 
I felt convinced that he was a smug- 
gler), eyes like a pig’s, and a large 
gold-headed cane. 

“Monsieur voyage un peu?” I 
shirked answering this, but my 
right-hand neighbour, who appeared 
talkative, continued— 

“Monsieur souffre apparem- 
ment?” 

“ Oui,” I answered. 

“Ah! Monsieur est Anglais?” 

I could not stand this, so I re- 
plied, “Vous étes connoisseur 
done!” 

“ Est-ce que je m’en douterais ?— 
Monsieur a la prononciation diable- 
ment Anglaise—c’est 4 n’y pas se 
méprendre.” 

I do dislike little words—they 
never mean anything, and always 
puzzle me. At this moment a 
seventh wave—I wish there were 
no seventh waves——caused a general 
undermining sensation to be felt, 
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and I saw the pig-eyes shut, followed 
by a groan. 

“Monsieur souffre évidemment,” 
I said; “ c’est 4 n’y pas se mépren- 
dre;” and thinking that perhaps 
they might like that bench to them- 
selves, I hopped to another. At 
the end of this seat was a bundle 
which contained a human being; 
as I came near, it uncoiled itself a 
little and said, ‘I’m asleep, Harley ; 
go away, that’s a good fellow.” I 
recognised the voice; it was Gran- 
ville’s, one of my greatest friends, 
though what he was doing here I 
could not conceive. ‘ My dear fel- 
low, I am not Harley ; God forbid.” 


We each undid a hand, and gave , 


each other what Alfred de Musset 
calls “le brutal shakehand d’un 
Anglais.” My first question was, 
“What do you mean by ‘Harley’? 


I saw him in London a short time 
” 
0 


“ Alas! he is here. Inever knew . 


him so lively; he has been talking 
to me for half an hour; and I dare 
not produce my ticket, for fear of 
his really finding out where I am 
going.” 

“Has he not asked you?” 

“Yes, but I told him I was so 
uncertain that I might take the first 
boat back again to Dover.” 

I sympathised cordially, and we 
discovered that we had left London 
for the same reason. ‘ Good God, 
there he is!” cried Granville, and 
tumbled into his cloak, e¢ me sub 
cultrum liquit. 

It was Harley, alas! ‘“ Who 
would have thought of seeing you 
here?” he began (a valuable pre- 
cedent for fools!) “Poor Gran- 
ville’s not well, I think.” 

“No more am I.” 

“Ah, you are looking well 
enough.” 

“No, I am very sick—infernally 
sick. I never felt so ill in my 
life.” 

He would talk; it was no use. 

“T really did not like leaving 
London so soon, and yet half the 
world is gone. One stayed for 
Lady Blackwood’s ball, but then 


there was a clearance. I said, how- 
ever, to Lady B., ‘You'll give an- 
other, won’t you? this is such a 
good one’—and indeed it was, al- 
though there was not quite enough 
supper, and another time it might 
be better to ask fifty less people— 
and so she is going to give another, 
a little one; I think, upon my sug- 
gestion, about the ninth. Shall you 
go to it?” 

** No, damn her.” 

“ Ah, you never liked her; that’s 
just what her husband said of her, 
You know Sir Lionel ?” 

“Yes, for a fool.” 

“Ha, ha! Is there any news?” 

“The only thing I heard was, 
that somebody had dropped down 
dead in St. James’s Street, and, 
they say, from being bored, the day 
before yesterday: perhaps, however, 
you were there!” 

I was getting very savage while 
Granville was groaning—my impres- 
sion is, with suppressed pleasure. 

“That’s odd; I was about there 
most of the day, but I did not see 
it. Lots of people abroad, and it 
will be very cheery. The Deaths- 
heads went yesterday, and the 
Crossbones go to-morrow. I 
always travel to see my country- 
men. Where are you going, by the 
by?” 

“T really don’t know! ” 

“Why, you’d better go with 
Granville; he doesn’t know either. 
If I could only meet the Starlings 
later I think I might———” But 
here Apollo came to my assistance 
in the shape of a long coil of rope, 
which, most unskilfully launched 
from one sailor to another, em- 
braced, in its career, Harley’s hat, 
and finally deposited it in the sea, 
to serve as an object of wonder to 
Lilliputian fishes. Granville’s head 
re-appeared. 

“That idiot made one sensible 
remark. Why should we not go 
together? At any rate, we shall 
give less excuse to our ‘friends’ to 
interrupt us.” . 

“T shall be delighted,” I replied, 
and so I was. Granville was a man 
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eminently pleasant to travel with ; 
insouciant, well informed, and very 
good-humoured. 

“Me torret face mutud Calais. 
Let us stay there to-night and 
escape these people,” I added. An- 
other reason which induced me to 
assent to Granville’s proposition 





was, that our religious opinions 
were almost the same. Nothing 
strikes me so much as the import- 
ance of this condition being ful- 
filled; for if men differ upon this 
point, there is no object in nature 
which will not affect them differ- 
ently ! 


OHAPTER III.—-OALAIS. 


I like Calais, dreary as it is; it 
is so essentially foreign, and yet so 
near; besides which it always re- 
calls the “ bound of pleasure” with 
which I saw it for the first time. 
It is certainly another sense, that 
of being in another country 
I had written so much of this Chap- 
ter, when Granville came into my 
room and said, 

“ What are you writing?” 

“ A little account of my journey.” 

“ Journey! why, you have hardly 
left England. Unless you have 
devoted some pages to the Kentish 
hop-fields, you can have found no- 
thing to say. Let me see it.” 

I passively gave it up to him. 

“My dear Stuart [by the by, I 
forgot to say that my name is 
Stuart], this won’t do. Nobody 
wants to know what sort of posi- 
tion you took up in the railway 
carriage, and what all your fellow- 
travellers said.” 

“Well, but Montaigne tells one 
he liked white wine, and disliked 
that and this, and goes into a 
hundred peculiarities.” 

“Yes, but you are not Montaigne.” 

“No, Iam not, that’s true; but 
how ought one to write? I have 
no style.” 

“ Well, anything but essence of 
egotism; you must change that; 
and I can’t help thinking that you 
have plagiarised a little, for it seems 
tome I have seen something very 
like this before.” 

This was rather too hard, as ori- 
ginality was the one thing I did 
pique myself upon. I shut up my 
writing in despair, and we went 
from our room into the coffee-room, 





which, as everybody who has been 
at Calais knows, is the refreshment- 
room to the station. There were a 
great many people, all under the 
impression that they must eat a 
definite number of things in the 
shortest possible time, looking dirty 
and uncomfortable ; and I was re- 
flecting upon the stupid way in 
which people generally travel, when 
I was disturbed by a voice from 
behind me, “ Who would have 
thought of seeing you ?” 

Alas, our fate bad not enabled 
us to see Lady Deathshead with 
her daughters eating demi-poulets 
behind the door. She had seen 
both Granville and me. 

“ What are you going to do, Mr. 
Stuart?” 

“ What are we going todo?” I 
whispered sotto voce to Granville. 

* Oh, to see Sterne’s room at the 
Hotel Dessein,” he suggested, and 
I repeated his suggestion. I could 
not help thinking, however, that in 
that case it might have been more 
natural to have gone to the Hotel 
Dessein. 

“ Ah, I wish I could go, but we 
are off by this train. I think I 
like Clarissa Harlowe the best, but 
mind you give me an account of it ;” 
and the daughter added, “ Remem- 
ber me to him,” as she went away. 

“ Quite mad!” said Granville ; 
“or did she think we were going 
to pay a visit to that hopeless ass 
Sir John Sterne, whom one always 
takes for a groom out of place ?” 

“ You ought to apologise to the 

oom. I wonder what Lady 

eathshead is doing?” 
“How can you wonder at any- 
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thing she does? Yet I rather like 
her. I admire her courage at plung- 
ing into any subject from literature 
to cookery, ignorant as she is of all ; 
altogether I should not have any- 
thing to say against her, if she was 
not so fond of having Harley to 
dinner.” 

“ He is a sort of cross between a 
linkman and a court-guide.” 

“ Yes,” said Grandville ; “ I have 
often wished to try experiments 
upon him—to shut him up for a 
week, and feed him alternate days 
with a list from the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ and if he was getting too 
thin throw in a whole ‘ Court 
Journal,’ ” 

“He'd either die from  over- 
eating or starve away at not see- 
ing his own name.” 

‘** Well, in either case, we should 
see no more of him.” 

“T think Morris, however, a 
greater bore upon the whole.” 

“Non ragioniam di lui,” said 
Granville; and we proceeded to 
explore Calais. 

The only unpleasant sensations 
abroad that I have, arise from a 
too careful study of the early pages 
in Murray. I am never tired of 
reading them. How I must not 
lose my temper; what sort of 
boots are the best, and to be al- 
ways careful in hanging up the 
key of my room by the concierge. 
I like reading about the money of 
the country, its weights and its 
measures, and the way to hire a 
servant. I never had a servant in 
my life abroad, but still it is very 
useful to know the necessary pre- 
liminaries. Still all this informa- 
tion oppresses me when I have an 
opportunity of putting it into prac- 
tice, and I tind myself continually 
reflecting upon the little essay con- 
cerning the advantage of knowing 
the language of the country. As 
it was, I came in sooner than I 
otherwise should have done, from a 
conviction that my door had been 
left open, and that my boot-trees 
would infallibly lead the staff of 
waiters into temptation, and I was 


much surprised to find that they 
were left untouched. I reflected 
for a long time whether it would 
be better French to tell the waiter 
to put the trees into the boots or 
the boots upon the trees. The con- 
sideration of matters like these to 
ashy nature like mine is no trifle, 
(I have spent agonised half-hours 
perplexing myself whether the cab- 
man would ask for more than Is, 6d., . 
and in that case whether I should 
pay him, and suchlike subtleties.) 
I said, “ Gargon, mettez mes bottes 
sur les formes.” 

‘“* Ah,oui, monsieur, bien, bien ; on 
vous mettra les formes dans les 
bottes,” was his answer, and I felt 
crushed and annihilated for several 
minutes. 

My equanimity was restored at 
last by a bouillon to which Gran- 
ville and I devoted ourselves, and 
the servant’s triumphant ejacula- 
tion of ‘* Voila le bouillon des bou- 
illons; mais, messieurs en seront 
contents.” It was a wonder, and I 
thought how few inns in England 
could produce so satisfactory a 
result ; then a salmi, too good for 
us, “cui non si convenien si dolci 
salmi ;” besides “lo dolce ber che 
mai non m’avria sazio.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Granville, 
looking over my shoulder in a 
most unjustifiable way while I was 
writing down this remark, “ what 
does anybody care about your boot- 
trees and bouillon and salmi? you 
might as well describe the colour of 
your trousers, and calculate the 
chances of their wearing through 
the fortnight.” 

I felt that it was true—that my 
simple nature betrayed me occasion- 
ally into egotism or egoism (De Toc- 
queville has defined the difference). 
I determined to mend my style— 
that the morrow should see me 
at least changed in that respect. 

Town that it was not without ex- 
periencing considerable regret that 
I resolved to adopt this course, for 
although I consider talking about 
myself to be by far the pleasantest 
thing I know, I think that only 
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second to that is the pleasure of 
writing about myself. Perhaps 
one of the most curious points 
about me, however, is that this 
characteristic has as its correlative 
a profound distaste and dislike to 
hearing other people discuss their 
own habits and feelings. I am 
never so much bored as when my 
neighbour at dinner (at the St. 
James’s) pours into my ear an 
account of the house heis building, 
of the run he has had, or the wood- 
cock he has shot, as if it could pos- 
sibly interest me to know what he 
has done with his stupid self dur- 
ing the preceding four-and-twenty 
hours. I never could listen—and 
I think the dullest place in the 
world is, after a church (that is to 
say, a church during the sermon!), 
the House of Commons. 

With a sigh I rose, walked across 
the room, opened the window, and 
mappuyat sur les coudes, It was 
a bright night, and the shipping 
stood out against the sky. To a 
shy disposition like mine, nothing 
has the same charm that the night 
has—the freedom from interruption 


which it brings with. it, and the 
certainty of being able to look for- 
ward to at least eight hours spent in 
annihilation or talking to one’s self. 
(1 am not married.) I called out 
nevertheless, “‘ Aura veni.” It did 
not come, for there was none; .and 
the jille-de-chambre was not a second 
Procris, but she perhaps was asleep. 
I remained a long time in this posi- 
tion, until at last I thought it would 
be better to exchange it for a re- 
cumbent one. I should not, how- 
ever, have exchanged it so soon had 
I not known that, owing to my re- 
monstrauces, the feather-bed had 
been put under the mattress. I hate 
a feather-bed, and particularly a 
French feather-bed; one might just 
as well jump into a baked batter- 
pudding. Of course the princess 
felt the pea through a hundred of 
them. I put out the light and got 
into bed. I always feel, under these 
circumstances, like Bessy, and am 
much tempted to roll a ball of 
worsted under the bed. By the by, 
that is another objection to a 
feather-bed, that you cannot jump 
into it from a distance. 


CHAPTER IV.—MARIE DE ST. OROIX. 


Dedicated to L. S—x. 


I have always been of opinion 
that the man who gets up early in 
the morning has not a_ sufficient 
amount of sleep, and I demonstrated 
the truth of this proposition most 
painfully in my own case. It was 
early, that is to say relatively early, 
that Granville and I took our places 
in the train to go to Lille, and we 
had taken them in diagonal corners, 
as far as possible from one another, 
for Granville smokes like a chimney, 
and I hate smoking as much as I 
detest its smell. I was congratula- 
ting myself —foolish being! for 
every pleasant thing comes to us 
unexpectedly—we exhaust in antici- 
pation every expected pleasure, and 
in whatever shape it comes to us, 
it falls short of our conceptions—l 
say I was congratulating myself 


VOL, CII.—NO, DOXXI. 


that our journey was to be a soli- 
tary one— Addison says that the 
only possible conversation is that of 
a téte-d-téte—when the door opened 
and a middle-aged man stepped in, 
followed by his daughter. ‘ Marie,” 
said he, “sit there,” pointing to the 
piace opposite to me. Marie sat 
down. Ye heavens! can any posi- 
tion equal that of being vis-d-vis to 
one whose—— 

Marie was slight, and plainiy 
dressed—blonde comme les blég— 
and her face wore that expression 
of half-coquettish repose which, to 
my mind, is the highest attribute 
of the French nation— 

“Bien juger sans beaucoup savoir, 

Et bien parler sans le vouloir, 
N’étre haute ni familiére, 
N’avoir point d’inégalité.” 

D 
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I will not quote—I detest quota- 
tions—it is, however, the fault 
of people like Voltaire, who 
will anticipate me in my best 
thoughts. Like mice, her feet 
peeped in and out; but my words 
can but faintly give any adequate 
idea of. 

“Don’t go to sleep,” cried Gran- 
ville. My God!—sleep while my 
senses were boiling over in a wild 
turmoil of unwonted excitement! 

We had not started yet, and a 
porter was passing by, when Marie 
beckoned to him—so did I. “A 
foot-warmer,” we both exclaimed, 
synchronously, simultaneously, con- 
temporaneously. Marie half laugh- 
ed, half blushed. I did not dare 
to do the former; the latterI effect- 
ed. Nothing affects me so much 
as the coincidence of expression in 
opinions or tastes, however trivial 
the subject may be. I feel con- 
vinced that I should propose on 
the spot to any woman who ad- 
mitted that she disliked caviare. 

The foot-warmer came, and Marie 
placed her feet upon it. The situ- 
ation, however, was oneof extreme 
embarrassment. I had no concep- 
tion where Marie’s feet were. IfI 
came in contact with them, great 
God! it might have the effect of— 
inducing her to withdraw her feet. 
And during these reflections I felt 
that Marie knew what was passing 
through my mind—that she knew 
I was calling her Marie; yet I could 
not call her by her other name for 
an obvious reason—I did not know 





it. 
I declare I didn’t move my foot. 
It was quite at the edge, and yet I 


felt a little furry thing near it. Oh 
heavens! why did not Providence 
create me a centipede, that so I 
might have experienced a hundred 
such sensations-—“ doux transports 
ou s’égarent les pieds.” 

I took away my foot. Marie, 
actuated by the same instinct, did 
the same; and backwards and for- 
wards three separate times we de- 
posited them again together. Alas! 
that this combination of moral re- 
straint and gratification should 
have an end, 

“ Pardon me,” F said at last. 


“Tt is my fault,” exclaimed 


Marie. 

I know not to what lengths my 
disclaimer of this solution might 
have carried me, had not Marie at 
this juncture got out with her father 
at St. Omer. 

‘Rather a nice-looking girl,” said 
Granville. 

I rushed into the buffet. 

“A nice-looking girl! ” My im- 
pression is that Granville would 
call Venus a fine-looking woman, 
and add that she would look well 
in a charade. 

It isa strange thing that none of 
the solecisms of which Ihave been 
a witness during my travels, so often 
repeated, have had any effect in 
shaking my prejudices. It is strange, 
for Ihave been in countries where 
the women ate asparagus with their 
knives and forks, and had never 
read Miss Austen. I have been at 
dinners where there were fish-knives, 
and men with black-lace ties; and 
I have seen Miss —— drink alter- 
nate draughts of brandy with her 
groom ! 


CHAPTER V.—THE COUNTRY NEIGHBOUR. 


The buffet was excellent. Oh, 
England! why do you not manage 
things better? Why am I obliged 
to blush at my country’s failings? 
Is this as it should be? How easy 
*twere — “Monsieur, navous-vous 
vu-s que le bonté ——” I turned 
round. It was one of my nearest 


neighbours in the country—he had 
on agrey shooting-coat, a grey waist- 
coat, and grey trousers—an odd 
leather strap went round him in an 
odd direction, with a large black 
case labelled “passport” at the 
end. of it. It was a dark corner, 
and he did not recognise me. 
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“ Disgraziatamente,” I began—but 
that long word had put him to 
flight. I had no need to continue, 
and I went back to the carriage. 

I had not been a moment there, 
however, before I felt misgivings 
as to what I had done. Perhaps 
the poor man really was in need of 
some information—perhaps had 
lost something—had got into some 
difficulty. I had lost an opportu- 
nity, it might be, of conferring a 
real benefit, without any discomfort 
to myself. I never feel so charita- 
ble as when I have just missed 


being so. I had behaved like a 
brute. Then, too, could he believe 
that an Italian did not know 
French, and would he not—on se- 
cond thoughts I settled this ques- 
tion to my satisfaction, on consi- 
dering my country neighbour’s 
powers of information. 

“Did you see a man,” said Gran- 
ville, “in a wild state of excite- 
ment, who had lost his child?” 

My anxiety was relieved by this, 
for my country neighbour had had 
twelve children all born alive. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE MUFF. 


“ Will monsieur have one?” 
“Not for the world, Monsieur 
» (“De St. Croix” was sup- 

plied) ‘‘ would I deprive you.” 

It was a paper containing three 
brioches. Marie ate one—(what 
were the sensations of that brioche ?) 
Monsieur de St. Croix offered the 
other two to Granville and me. I 
own I envied him his feelings. 
Should I in that position have been 
willing, not to share, but to give 
up my all to two strangers whom 
possibly I should never see again? 
That possibility I shuddered at. 
Was I not looking forward to the 
glance of recognition I hoped to 
gain from Marie? I declare I un- 
derstood for the first time Dante’s 
faintness when Beatrice did not 
bow to him. I understood the 
whole possible charm of a saluta- 
zione. 

“How stupid I am!” exclaimed 
Marie. 

Her muff had dropped, and had 
fallen in a horizontal position. I 
stooped to pick it up—so did Marie. 
I put my hand into one side—into 


the other Marie put hers. J”é/- 
Jleurai les bouts de ses doigts. 
Great heavens! why was I not a 
centidigit? Marie blushed, and I 
felt convinced I had the appear- 
ance of a piece of red _ baize. 
We both hfted it up together. 
Thank God, Granville was not 
looking; his odious realism would 
have construed my simple action 
into—— . 

Well, never mind. Milton was 
sadly wrong when he said that love 
was judicious, and had its seat in 
reason. It is totally without judg- 
ment very often, and not unfre- 
quently has its seat in a muff. 
Love was once defined to be—no— 
it is an improper definition, I think ; 
not that I ever know, however, 
what is improper and what is not. 
I am the most unfortunate person 
in the world, the originator of half 
the current bétises.* I am like 
Eliza in the ‘ Plain Dealer,’ and can- 
not see the indecency of “ china ”— 
in fact, like Agnes, “ d’une innocence 
pareille, que je crois que les enfants 
qu’on fait se font par loreille.” 





*I am sometimes asked to recommend some novels, and it always happens 
that if I lend them they are sent back to me next day, and if they come from 


the library, the same fate awaits them. 
tave,’ ‘ Fanny,’ ‘ Zelie,’ and an unobjectionable example of Pigault Lebrun. 


It was but the other day I sent ‘ Gus- 
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CHAPTER VII-——-THE OAS DE CONSCIENCE. 


I was in bed. I had not been in 
bed long, when I got up to—— 
put my boots, which I had forgotten, 
outside my door. To what great 
things do the most trivial actions 
lead-—how frequently the whole car- 
eer of a life is changed by a remark! 

I had opened the door, and was 
placing my boots in a position such 
as I conceived could not escape the 
attention of the individual whose 
duty it was to , When suddenly 
a waiter rushed past me in great 
precipitation, crying out, “‘ The fire, 
monsieur, the fire!” and was gone 
before I could ejaculate more than 
“ Where? how?” 

My first thought was to save 
Marie. I had seen her go into her 
room, No, 98, just across the corri- 
dor. I rushed across the corridor, 
and had put my hand upon the 
door-handle, when it flashed across 
me that my dress did not quite 
fulfil all those convenances which 
might be necessary. Gracious 
heavens! had not Virginie refused 
to be saved, and had not she jumped 
into the watery abyss sooner than 
cons2nt to owe her lite to a man 
the remembrance of whom would 
for ever afterwards have shocked 
her inherent modesty? and in this 
case I should have less excuse than 
the sailor, for I could not contem- 
plate the chance of being obliged 
toswim. Did I not know another 
case where a husband refused to 
allow his wife to step into a basket 
two feet below the edge of the 
steamer, even when the boat was 
sinking, for fear of her ; and 
was not a bystander forced to do 
injustice to “his gent'e nature, and 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE 


I looked carefully at the lock. 
I had hardly completed my investi- 
gations when I heard a voice. “‘ Mon 
Dieu, it is my father,” said Marie. 

‘Mon enfant, come and look at 


whilst he said to the husband, 
“You be damned,” push his wife 
over? Could I, with these recollec- 
tions fresh in my mind, doubt for 
an instant that Marie would be 
acted upon by the same considera- 
tions? I hurried back to my room, 
put on what I cotceived to be sufii- 
cient, a second time rushed across 
the corridor and entered Marie’s 
room. She was sitting by the fire 
reading, in a light-blue dressing- 
gown, and her hair “ Mais, 
monsieur,” she not unnaturally 
exclaimed, “ what is it?” I was 
so bewildered that I declare posi- 
tively I quite forgot what on earth 
it was that was the cause of my 
being there. Marie’s bare feet were 
resting upon the fender—I should 
add in slippers—mules si mignonnes 
—and I saw about two inches of 
them. I would willingly have given 
all I have in possession or in rever- 
sion (I am a younger son), to have 
seen one inch more. 

“Mais, monsieur, you are quite 
pale—tell me then why?” 

I recollected myself and _ said, 
‘You must come away directly, 
there is a fire—we have not a mo- 
ment to lose.” 

Marie snatched up a shawl, and 
we went to the door. “It won't 
open,” said Marie. It was too 
true: in my excitement I had 
closed the door so violently that 
the china handle had dropped 
upon the ground and broken suffi- 
ciently to prevent its being of any 
use. It was hopeless, Marie tried, 
and I tried. What a situation for 
a sby man! I turned round, and 
going down upon my knees—— 


CAS DE CONSCIENCE, 


It is 


the fire from my window. 
worth 


superb, magnificent, well 
looking at.” 

“That is fortunate,” said she ; 
“you can go away quietly now: 
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thanks, notwithstanding, for the 
intention,” and she went out, leav- 
ing me Lotti behind the door. 

“ Marie,” said her father, “you 
should not leave your door open,” 
and he banged it! I never felt so 
humiliated in the whole course of my 
life. I who knew Boccaccio by heart, 
had studied every “ beffa” in Ban- 
dello, remembered every situation 
from Brantéme to Prévost and to 
Crébillon jils, kept a prisoner by the 
want of a door-handle. What 
on earth was I to do? There was 
no tree outside the window to en- 
able me to descend like Maxime 
Odiot—then, too, it was hard court- 
yard below—there was no remedy, 
I must remain quiet. I have always 
been very unwilling to scrutinise a 
bedroom at all carefully. Pelham 
in Madame de Persigny’s boudoir 
perhaps first impressed me with 
the notion—and Swilt disgusted me 
completely; here, however, how 
different : “toutes les parties de ton 
habillement éparses présentent a 
mon imagination celles de toi-inéme, 
qu’elles recélent.” Here there was 
nothing—nothing which 

“Bon soir, Marie,” and she came 
back again into the room holding the 
outer handle in her hand. How I 
hated that bit of china—I should 
have liked to jump upon it. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said, ‘ pardon, 
at least.” 

“Mais, comment? qu’y a-til a 
pardonner?” I went up to her and 
—made her a profound bow, and 
went back to my own room, 

Next morning Granville came to 
my room after breakfast, and I 
showed him what I had written, 
hoping that my deference to his 
opinion would please him. What 
then was my surprise to hear him 
say, “‘ Worse and worse; my dear 
Stuart, this will never do—you 
have positively stolen the heading 
for your last chapter.” 

‘“‘ But the world does not remem- 
ber——,” I retorted — “ witness 
Lady Deathshead.” 

“No,” ‘said Granville, “but it 
hates to be told so.” 








I own I was not the better pleased 
because I felt that Granville was 
right, and yet I foresaw that I never 
should be able to tell my story 
properly. I really believe thatd am 
the most sentimental person in 
the world. I am a martyr to as- 


sociations. There is a particular 
kind of white petticoat which, 
after the lapse of years, makes 
me frissonner whenever I see it. I 
am always in love. I began when 
I was only six, and from that time 
to the present I have always adored 
somebody. True, I am often dis- 
appointed, but still I am grateful 
that I have not Granville’s fossil- 
ised heart. He must be the de- 
scendant of the man who in the 
beginning of the last century 
valued a woman at fourpence in 
hard cash and two pair of worsted 
stockings! Great heavens! worsted 
stockings. 

“Remember, too,” said Gran- 
ville, ‘“* que nous avons changé tout 
cela.’ A hundred years ago, per- 
haps, people might have made love 
to one another like that; but now it 
is, ‘Je vous adore,’ ‘moi  aussi;’ 
and then, ‘Bien, marions nous,’ or 
‘adorons nous,’ as the case may 
be and the circumstances allow. 
There is not the smallest necessity 
for these ‘delicatesses de cur.’ 
Maintenant.on serre Ja main, on. 
ne l’effleure point, et va pour les 
pieds, on les presse sans que ¢a ne 
tirat 4 consequence.” [I have not 
the smallest conception why Gran- 
ville would talk in French, for he 
knows English a great deal better.] 
“ By the by, did you dream this last 
episode ?” 

A dream, indeed! I had hardly 
recovered from the reality. 

* You should have said,” con- 
tinued Granville, “it was far from 
being ‘ mensonge’ (mon songe).”’ IT 
groaned: (Granville’s puns are oc- 
casionally hideous beyond all con- 
ception.) ‘ Well, at any rate, if it is 
true, you will have the pleasure of 
talking it over.” 

“T should never think of alluding 
to such an occurrence.” 
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“Why, that is the only advan- 
tage of a contretemps—the necessary 
embarrassment of the conversation 
afterwards — the feeling that it 
must be talked about, and yet a 
determination on each side not to 
aborder the subject—and then, last 
of all, the second contretemps which 
it produces. Now, I will tell you 
what happened to me once. I was 
in a cathedral town, and——” 

“Your materialism is dreadful, 
Granville; I really would rather not 
hear the story.” 

“ Materialism 


is an excellent 
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thing, and saves about twenty-five 
minutes in every half-hour. Why, 
don’t you remember what your 
favourite poet said ? — 


‘C’est mon avis qu’en somme un bas blanc 
bien tiré, 

Sur une robe blanche un beau ruban 
moiré, 

Et des ongles bien nets, sont le bonheur 
supréme. 

Un point, & ce sujet, m’étonne seulement : 

C’est qu’on n’a pas le temps d’y penser 
quand on aime,’” 


T shuddered. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Dedicated to VISCOUNT P N. 


Saturday, April 13.—Lille is not 
a very interesting town; its chief 
associations are Vauban* and some 
very good confectioner’s shops. 
G. and I (G. stands for Granville 
bien entendu) went a long ramble all 
about, but we did not find much 
to see. The cathedral is a fineish 
building, perpendicular (?) style— 
looks outside like a larded guinea- 
fowl, and inside it has a very dis- 
agreeable smell—I suppose the 
joint production of human beings 
and incense. The religion is Ro- 
man Catholic, something not very 
different from ritualism — High 
Church, &. &c. 

These explorations, at least part 
of them, were made in a jfiacre—a 
remarkably broken-down affair, on 
a par with the horse; and as we 
were going through one of the by- 
streets, off came one of the wheels, 
and we were deposited on the pave- 
ment, which, I should say, was un- 
commonly hard—about the hardest 
thing in pavements I ever met with. 
G. don’t often swear, but on this 
particular occasion he electrified a 
Jille-de-chambre and five gamins. It 
was not “peste,” it was not “ dia- 
ble ;” it was a worse word still. I 
thought we were going to have a 
row, but we didn’t, which was 


satisfactory. From Lille we went 
on to Namur, as dull a journey as 
could be taken. The engine was a 
remarkable one, like an inverted ex- 
tinguisher, and made a_ prodigi- 
ous noise—the country flat as a 
pancake, except here and there a 
few rocks jutting out, which appear 
to be oolite. Granville says they 
are not. When we got to Namur, 
we went to see the citadel, which I 
believe is the only thing thought 
much of there; and I didn’t think 
much of that. The governor showed 
us over, and was very civil; 
he asked me how far it was from 
London. I hadn’t an idea, so I 
told him 8000 miles! He bowed, 
and looked as pleased as Punch! 
By the by, talking of Punch, we saw 
the most eccentric representation 
of that worthy in thestreets. There 
was no Judy, and Punch seemed 
to be delivering an oration about 
the merits of Belgium in general, 
to the accompaniment of a cracked 
flute! After we had finished the 
citadel, there was a church to be 
seen, so we went after that. There 
was an altar-piece by Berghem, and 
a sort of fresco by Both, and an 
old and very dirty sacristan with 
about a hundred keys, 

After this, having had enough 





* Not the horse. 
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sight-seeing, I went to bathe in the 
Meuse—(I think that is the name 
of the river; not that it matters— 
its water would smell as sweet by 
any other name!) I had consider- 
able difficulty at first in getting a 
boat; however, at last I managed 
it, and was conveyed to an island, 
on which island I undressed my- 
self. Having ascertained from my 
boatman that the water was very 
deep on the other side, in I jumped, 
nearly killing myself, and abrading 
myself terribly. It was about nine 
inches deep! I was in despair, and 
to add to it a number of women 
and small boys congregated on the 
shore and jeered at me, eventually 
throwing stones. I did not know 
what to do—it was no use lying 
down and trying to burrow a re- 
treat in the bed of the river. On 
the whole, it was not a satisfactory 
bathe; and the Meuse don’t taste 
vice. 

I didn’t see much on my road 
back to the hotel (I forget its name!) 
and I was not at all sorry to find 
myself at the table-@héte, not that 
the table-dhite was good—far from 
it. We had first soup, then a 
greasy kind of fish, rather like 
Mediterranean “loup,” greasy en- 
trées, &c., and an uncommonly bad 
vin ordinaire, which I never wish 
to taste again. And as if the din- 
ner was not a sufficient trial, I was 
set down next a young Miss with 
reddish arms and hands, who ap- 
peared to be finishing her education 
previous to appearing at country 
balls! I remember a Canadian 
friend of mine at Dieppe who used 
to bribe the waiter to give him a 
place next the best-looking indivi- 
dual in the room, which this one 
wasn’t. Granville was worse off. 
He was opposite to me, next to a 
governess—a tall gaunt woman, 
with a long neck. I read some- 
where the other day that giraffes 
got their long necks from browsing 
where the trees were uncommonly 
tall. I wonder whether that go- 
verness got hers from browsing 
(her trees must have been very 
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high), and whether she would trans- 
mit the neck or not. 

“Jeune mees,” said I, 
connoissez Namur ? ” 

She reddened, dropped a mouth- 
ful of chicken, and replied, ‘* Mon- 
sieur, je vous, remercie, c’est bien 
la premiere fois que je me trouve a 
Namur.” 

Chére enfant! I recognised the 
influence of the tall neck opposite. 

‘* Et ¢a vous interesse.” 

“Oh, oui, monsieur.” 

“Ohange places with me, my 
dear,” said her mother, who was 
becoming alarmed at the degree of 
intimacy which appeared to be be- 
ginning to exist between us. I 
believe that I bear unmistakable 
signs about the face of being a 
French younger son—that is to say, 
if there are any. They changed 
places, and I found myself next to 
the mother. The mother was a 
marvellous production —a brown 
silk dress which creaked like my 
boots, a long gold chain, and a 
brooch with a picture of a ‘rela- 
tive” in it. It was a wonderful 
profile. A dog might have been 
made to bite it easily out of a biscuit. 
(I wonder whether that dog really 
did bite Voltaire’s face out of bis- 
cuits.) She looked me all over, as 
if I had been a piece of china, 
with a crack somewhere about me, 
which would lower my price. At 
last she said, ‘‘ You are English?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I am. I find I 
am mistaken. I thought you were 
Parisienne.” 

“You know Mr. Smith?” 

a“ Ah, es. ” 

“You have heard of him? He 
is my husband, and was mayor of 
Birmingham last year.” 

“Everybody knows the name,’ 
I said. 

She looked much pleased, and 
continued, “‘We come over every 
year to see after orders, My hus- 
band is the greatest manufacturer 
of manure in the country, and I am 
sure he would be very happy to 
take you over the works.” 

This was an opportunity not to 


“ vous 
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be lost! Unfortunately, however, 
at that moment I tumbled a glass 
of vin ordinaire over her dress. It 
had the oddest effect, and I laughed 
for a quarter of an hour! 

The governess had been confid- 
ingin G.; and he told me that he 
had been obliged to tell her that 
he had a wife and five little chil- 
dren, to stop the confidences. 

“At any rate,” I said to Gran- 
ville, as I read this over to him in 
the evening, “you will allow that 
Ihave changed my style.” 

“There is no doubt about it,” 
he answered; “ but it won’t do.” 

“Why not? It is very natural 
and free.” 

“Very much so; and if you were 
in the Rocky Mountains or Hima- 
layas, there could be no objection 
to it. The smallest details might 
interest people. Besides that, it 
gives a completely wrong notion of 
vour character. This looks as if it 
was written by somebody who was 
very energetic and lively, and going 
to be married; not by a man with 
a shy and sensitive character like 
yours.” 

I began to despair. “I am going 
into the Ardennes to-morrow,” I 
said. ‘ Will you come?” 

“Thanks!” said Granville. “I 
think I shall stay quiet, and trust 
to your account for information.” 

“All right!” said I, as he left 
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the room, which room I proceeded 
to investigate before going to bed. 
Fleas don’t bite Granville. I can’t 
tell why; for I should certainly 
bite him if I was a flea. I ama 
connoisseur in fleas, and can easily 
tell from a glance the country, 
previous habits, and course of feed- 
ing of a specimen. It would be a 
great thing if fleas walked. Then 
one might meet forty of them walk- 
ing upstairs, as Professor Tiffin did 
the bugs. I wonder whether Lord 
— has seen a bug yet. If 
he hasn’t seen a flea, I should like 
him to come to Namur. I never 
saw a larger one than the one who 
was kind enough to give me his 
company that evening. It was a 
most exciting chase—five times 
round the room; and I broke my 
legs perpetually over the things I 
had knocked over in my excite- 
ment. At last I took to throwing 
my boots at it; but somehow or 
other I never could manage to hit 
it. Then I threw my jug of water 
at it, but that only brought out 
an old German next door, who, 
when he learnt the cause of the 
disturbance, said to me, ‘Bah, 
monsieur! j’en ai vingt mille, et 
It was 
all right; for he had vingt mille et 
wn when he left my room; andI 
danced an Jo triumphe till sleep 
overtook me!!! 


OMAPTER X. 


Dedicated to Miss E——r. 


I started very early in the morn- 
ing, and put into my bag two flan- 
nel petticoats, three pairs of stock- 
ings, and a few other necessaries, 
I should recommend the traveller 
who might have any wish to travel 
in this part of the country to do 
the same. Flannel is perhaps the 
best thing that can be worn, espe- 
cially in case of violent perspira- 
tion. I first went up the Meuse 
in a very small steamer. It was 
smaller than any I had ever been 


in, and ran into the bank several 
times, owing to its inability to cope 
with the strength of the stream, 
which is very considerable in parts. 
The banks of the Meuse are not 
remarkable as far as Dinan; and I 
should not advise any one to go up 
the Meuse, as the mode of travel- 
ling is a very slow one. 

On arriving at Dinan, I ordered 
some luncheon, telling them that I 
was an Englishman, and was not 
going to be cheated. I had a very 
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bad luncheon, and was naturally a 
good deal surprised and annoyed 
at the following bill :— 

Se. cts. 
1 0 
1 0 
1 @ 
1 0 
0 50 


I sent immediately for. the land- 
lord, and asked him to explain 
this. I had had but a demi-portion 
of soup. I had occupied the room 
in question for only half-an-hour; 
and what could be the meaning of 
the last item? The landlord said 
I had spilt the vin ordinaire over 
the carpet. I was quite certain 
that what he complained of was 
caused by a large dog which I had 
seen wandering about. In conse- 
quence I refused to pay, and ten- 
dered him four francs, protesting 
that that was an overcharge. I 
added that I should write to the 
‘Times’ and to the editor of ‘ Mur- 
ray,’ and that the consequences 
would probably give him a lesson 
he would not forget. I ultimately 
paid 8 francs 75 centimes, and 
set off for Ciney in a fiacre with 
one horse. They told me that one 
horse could not drag it up the hills; 
but being well accustomed to the 
impositions practised upon travel- 
lers, I insisted upon having only 
one. I had been previously all 
over Dinan, in order to find a 
donkey to carry me, but apparently 
there was none. The fiacre was 
very hard, but by putting one of 
my flannel petticoats underneath 
the seat, it became a little more 
comfortable, although the jolting 
was somewhat painful. I think 
they must have put the worst 
horse they had in the stables into 
harness, fur we could hardly get 
up the hills. I was at last obliged 
to get out and walk up the last 
one; and as I had outstripped the 
carriage by some distance, I felt 
somewhat lonely and unprotected 
on reaching the top of the hill. To 
add to ny fears, a heavily-built pea- 
sant appeared, and, coming up to 
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me, would no doubt have attacked 
me, unless I had had the presence 
of mind to run my parasol into his 
face with all my force. This for- 
tunately disconcerted him to such 
an extent that he ran into a neigh- 
bouring wood, and I did not see 
him again. I should recommend 
this course to any one under similar 
circumstances. 

I reached Ciney at last, where I 
had to wait some time for the train. 
I heard, however, a very interest- 
ing account of “ our Lady of Ciney, ” 
who a short time before had ap- 
peared to three boys and four little 
girls while wandering in the neigh- 
bouring woods, and, having warned 
them against the approach of a 
wolf, vanished. Having taken my 
ticket to Jemelles, the station for 
Rochefort, I got into the train, 
and, by mistake, into a first- 
class carriage, which I had not in- 
tended to do. I generally travel 
second-class, and, if possible, third- 
class, as fortunately on the Conti- 
nent no such prejudice exists as in 
England. On my arrival at Jemelles 
the conductor at first insisted on 
my paying the difference, but upon 
my refusing, finally let the matter 
alone, relieving his mind apparently 
by a volley of abuse, which fell 
harmlessly enough on me, as I am 
well accustomed to it. I asked 
how far Rochefort was, and on Jearn- 
ing it was only three miles, 
set off to walk. The road was 
very pretty through an avenue of 
elms, and I did not at all regret 
my decision, especially as I should 
have had to pay at least half a 
franc for the omnibus; and I say 
it without any shame, to one who 
is as poor as myself, that sum is 
quite enough to determine the 
course to be pursued. Alas, po- 
verty! how great are thy crimes, 
especially in England, where £2000 
a-year seems to be the smallest sum 
upon which human beings can 
exist. Rochefort was a bright little 
village, with the remains of a castle 
upon a hillock, near the main street; 
and I was fortunate enough to find 
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a clean-looking inn, whose preten- 
sions seemed, however, humble. 
Madame Souza was my _ hostess, 
and I am glad to be able to pub- 
lish the name of one who treated 
me with such civility (and it will 
not be in vain that I have mentioned 
her, if the public looks upon my 
efforts with indulgence). 

“Monsieur mangera quelque 
chose? un poulet, n’est-ce pas——” 

“Ah,” said I, “mais je suis 
pauvre, et ca me cofitera chér.” 

“ Ah, c’est une bagatelle,” and I 
ueard the last flappings of the 
chicken ina moment. After I had 
ordered dinner, I bargained for a 
guide to go with me to the cavern 
of Hans-sur-Lesse, which had really 
attracted me to this part of the 
country. I soon got one for five 
sous, and we set off upon our walk. 
Thad not gone far before I saw an 
interesting specimen of the convol- 
vulus muddiensis, and I immedi- 
ately scrambled after it. Unfor- 


tunately, however, I tumbled in 
trying to cross the stream, and 


came out very wet and dirty. The 
guide began to laugh, so I said to 
him, ‘* Voyez-vous c’est la science— 
si j’étais riche je m’en fierais aux 
autres; mais vu que je suis au 
contraire pauvre, que voulez-vous, 
faut que je fasse moi-méme ce que 
je souhaite.” He did not seem to 
understand me at all, and he only 
winked at some other boys who 
were passing. I cannot help re- 
marking here upon the rudeness of 
the Belgians. No doubt there are 
some amongst them who are very 
different, but still the majority 
seem to think that respect is to 
be paid according to the amount of 
outward respectability. We soon 
reached the entrance to the cavern 
of Hans-sur-Lesse, where I had to 
wait for some time before the re- 
quisite number of people could be 
got together to form a party. As 
it was, we had only three peasants 
with us. Inever saw anything so 
picturesque. The entrance was 
very narrow—a mere hole in the 
rock, where the stream had forced 
its way, reminding me of the end 
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of the ‘Inferno’ (in fact the whole 
grotto recalled scene after scene 
from it to me)— 


“Un ruscelletto, che quivi descende 
Per la buca d’un sasso, ch’egli ha roso 
Col corso ch’egli avvolge.” 


For some time we wound along its 
banks, sometimes crossing it by a 
little bridge, and getting deeper and 
deeper into the heart of the hill. The 
different caverns into which we 
came were called by separate names, 
generally the result of some pecu- 
liar formation in the stalagmites 
around us. The great drawback 
was the difficulty of lighting it up 
at all adequately. In the largest 
cavern, where the river is finest, 
a few wisps of straw gave us a 
momentary impression of its gran- 
deur: but the air was so close by 
this time, as we had been an hour 
walking, that my chief object was 
to get out again. In this cavern 
there was an array of champagne 
bottles, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that I prevented any from being 
opened; by, however, stating sev- 
eral times, “Moi je ne paye point,” 
I succeeded. Half an hour’s more 
walking brought us to the exit, 
which was even more striking than 
the entrance. We came to a place 
where the stream widened into a 
sort of deep pond, not unlike the in- 
side of the blue grotto at Capri, 
and here a boat was waiting for us. 
It was quite dark, with the excep- 
tion of the flickering torches we 
held in our hands, and I felt com- 
pletely in the hands of some Cha- 
ron, to whom I owed passive 
obedience. We glided noiselessly 
along, until at last we emerged 
into the daylight upon the other 
side of the hill; and I felt very 
glad that I had not believed the 
statement in Bradshaw, and been 
deterred, consequently, from paying 
a visit to Hans-sur-Lesse. When 
we landed, the man who had been 
with us said to me, 

‘Qing francs, monsieur.” 

I answered, “Impossible! deux 
franes;” and I asked my compan- 
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ions how much they were going to 
pay, as I suspected that it was in- 
tended I should pay for all four of 
us. 

“ Ah, monsieur, nous sommes 
pauvres—nous n’avons de quoi.” 

“Et moi aussi,” I replied. “Je 
vais écrire un livre, et si vous ne 
youlez pas marchander, vous y 
verrez comment je me vengerai des 
Belges.” 

“Ah, je ne m’en soucie de votre 
livre ; donnez-moi mes cing francs, 
et vous pourriez en médire 4 votre 

ré,” ‘ 

I was finally obliged to give him 
what he asked, as there was no- 
body to whom I could appeal, so 
my only means of redress consists 
in performing my promise to him. 
We walked back again to Roche- 
fort, where I found my dinner 
awaiting my arrival, and Madame 
Souza’s efforts, I must own, had 
been attended with complete suc- 
cess. I was not overcharged, a 
circumstance which I feel bound to 
narrate, having only to pay a franc 
and a half for my dinner. Afterwards 
I walked back to Jemelles, catching 
the afternoon train to Namur, and 
returned very well satisfied with my 
day’s excursion. I found Gran- 
ville smoking. He, of course, had 
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been nowhere, and had seen no- 
thing, having even dined apart to 
escape our table-@héte friends of 
the preceding day. He endeavour- 
ed, nevertheless, to take some in- 
terest in my proceedings, and I 
read my account to him in the 
evening, with the view of impress- 
ing upon his mind the beauties of 
the Ardennes. He interrupted me 
at the beginning, saying, ‘“ Why, 
you are not an old woman; what 
do you mean by flannel petticoats?” 
I said I meant flannel shirts. Gran- 
ville justly remarked that they 
were not the same things; but he 
recommended me to leave it as it 
was, as I seemed to have metamor- 
phosed myself into a fussy woman 
for the occasion, and that it was 
quite in keeping with the rest. 
I regret to be obliged to add that 
Granville gave me no opportunity 
of cavilling at his criticism, for be- 
fore I had finished I found that he 
was fast asleep. 
This was my fourth failure, which 
I could only ascribe to the super- 
ficial manner in which I had treated 
my subject, so I resolved that my 
next attempt, at any rate, should 
give Granville no cause of com- 
plaint in this respect. 
(To be continued.) " 
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THE appearance of a new History 
of Napoleon the First would deserve 
little attention in the presence of 
so many already existing, unless it 
could lay claim either to extraordi- 
nary literary merit or to decided 
originality in the treatment of so 
trite a subject. While the first 
volume of M. Lanfrey’s history is 
quite up to the mark in a literary 
point of view—being written in un- 
pretentious yet clear and forcible 
style—it is something entirely new 
to read a life of the first Emperor, 
written by a Frenchman, which is 
not only hostile to his memory, but 
the hostility of which is not illus- 
trated by ebullitions of passion or 
prejudice, and justifies itself by 
adducing the clear testimony of 
historical facts and correspondence, 
supported by the great man’s own 
memoirs. It is indeed a sign of 
the intellectual convalescence of the 
thinking part of the nation when 
a Frenchman is able, without rais- 
ing a storm of obloquy, to apply the 
crowbar of logic with such fatal 
effect to the national idol, that 
Dagon tumbles from his pedestal, 
and only the stump of Dagon is 
left to him; that mutilated remain- 
der consisting in an admirable cal- 
culating machine, galvanised into 
life and action by the solitary human 
passion of ambition. With regard 
to ourselves, it may be said that 
after sixteen years of alliance and 
friendly relations with the present 
French Emperor, we are at length 
able to regard the image of his 
famous predecessor with perfectly 
dispassionate eyes, inclined, if any- 
thing, to put the greater weight 
into the favourable scale in the 
estimation of his character. The 
time is past when he appeared as a 
mere fiend to the mass of English- 
men, and at worst a‘ kind of fallen 
angel to a few eccentric Ishmaelites, 


like Lord Byron; and we may gener- 
ally be presumed to look upon him 
now as a potential senior wrangler 
who turned his mathematical talents 
to the subjugation of mankind, and 
perhaps reconciled his supposed 
mission to any conscience that he 
had, by imagining, from what he had 
seen of them, that such subjugation 
would be for their good. That a 
genius with a peculiar bent in the 
direction of order and subordina- 
tion, whose youth was nursed in the 
chaos of the French Revolution, 
should have sincerely taken up with 
a cynical and pessimist view of 
human nature, is intelligible and 
excusable; and on this point, led 
astray by his republican sympathies, 
we do not think that M. Lanfrey 
is quite just to the memory of Na- 
poleon I. He appears to have taken 
it too much for granted that the 
constitution which Buonaparte de- 
stroyed in the coup-d’état of the 
18th Brumaire was capable of . 
standing on its own legs, and repre- 
sented a stable Government, forget- 
ting that up to that date there had 
been a perpetual see-saw of parties 
since the Reign of Terror, and that 
a recurrence of the Reign of Terror 
itself at any moment was by no 
means improbable. The _ great 
French Revolution, it must always 
be remembered, was much more 
than a revolution in the commonly 
accepted sense of the term. It was 
a deluge which entirely submerged, 
or swept away, all the old land- 
marks of society. As the waters 
subsided some of these had reap- 
peared, but, as it were, polluted 
with diluvial slime, with all their 
beauty and prestige gone for ever. 
A government of centralised force, 
capable of keeping up dykes to pre- 
vent the return of the flood, seemed 
thus the only one possible for 
France—indeed, even now it may 
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he doubted whether any other is 
possible, since the French have not, 
with all their political experience, 
learned the lesson that it matters lit- 
tle under what form of government 
they live, so that it be righteously 
administered, and still refuse to 
understand opposition in any other 
sense than subversion of the exist- 
ing authority. Under the present 
regime the English word “self- 
government,” though still printed 
in italics as foreign, has passed into 
a sort of Shibboleth among liberal 
French writers as an expression 
of national aspiration, they being 
unable to see the deductions from 
its excellences which most sensible 
Englishmen would readily allow; 
and also that, as a condition of its 
successful realization, the individu- 
als who compose a nation must first 
practise it in their own proper per- 
sons in the sense of self-restraint 
and self-respect—such feelings being 
intimately bound up with a fear of 
the consequences of untried theories, 
a certain love of anomalous insti- 


tutions which have, on the whole, 
worked well, and deep regard for 
the vested rights and liberties of 


other people. It may, perhaps, be 
sadly questioned, taking into con- 
sideration all the elements of human 
nature, whether any people is capa- 
ble of entirely realising self-govern- 
ment. The mass of the nation is 
governed well or ill by one man, or 
well or ill by a number of men: in 
the one case the Government tak- 
ing the shape of a beneficent despo- 
tism, a constitutional monarchy, or 
amore or less aristocratic republic, 
as in Switzerland still, or in America 
before the Civil War—in the other 
case, of a tyranny, an oligarchy, or a 
democracy, which being the tyranny 
of the worse many over the better 
few, is the worst shape in which 
government can exist at all. In 
short, in spite of our affection for 
the term, it would perhaps be best 
to discard it as illogical, and to pro- 
nounce the thing itself as quite im- 
practicable in its application to a 
nation. We may still allow with 
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M. Lanfrey, setting aside the ques- 
tion as to whether the Republican 
Government of France had estab- 
lished its right to exist, that 
there may be reason to doubt 
whether General Buonaparte was 
the very best man who could have 
been found to supersede the Direc- 
tory, and agree with him that the 
means he took to possess himself 
of the Dictatorship were utterly 
unjustifiable. With the circum- 
stances of the 18th Brumaire (9th 
November 1799), which placed Gen- 
eral Buonaparte firmly in the saddle 
in that position of absolute power 
which, under the names of First 
Consul and Emperor, he was des- 
tined to hold for fifteen years, M. 
Lanfrey’s first volume concludes. 
As a political study, this is doubt- 
less the most interesting part of 
the Life of Napoleon I. At the 
end of the first thirty years of his 
life he had achieved the work of 
Philip of Macedon, to prepare him- 
self henceforth to play the part of 
Alexander. In spite of the pro- 
verb, his was certainly an old head 
placed on young shoulders, M. 
Lanfrey dismisses the anecdotes of 
his childhood and youth as more or 
less apocryphal, merely stating some 
facts which show that Nature vir- 
tually dispensed in his case with 
childhood and youth altogether. 
No little Arab of London streets 
could have developed a more pre- 
cocious manhood. At school he 
was one of those quiet boys who 
give no trouble to masters, but are 
unpopular with their comrades 
through not caring about play. 
At the military school at Paris, to 
which he passed from Brienne, we 
find him making the strange com- | 
plaint in a boy of the laxity of the 

discipline. At sixteen he passed 
into the army, where he at once 
distinguished himself by his studi- 
ous and ascetic character. Among 
his papers was found a dialogue on 
love, in which lhe says, ‘“‘ Love does 
more harm than good; and it 
would be a blessing if some pro- 
tecting divinity could relieve us of 
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it, and thus effect the deliverance 
of mankind.” In the ‘History of 
Corsica,’ which employed his leisure 
at this period, he delighted to con- 
trast the pure manners of his native 
isle with the dissoluteness,of French 
society. His affections clove to the 
Corsican patriot Paoli, but his am- 
bition soon corrected them when he 
found that patriotism would not 
pay. His sentimental sympathies 
were rather the reflection of his 
studies of Rousseau than the 
promptings of his own heart. He 
soon outgrew any youthful weak- 
nesses, and then the politics of his 
native island gave him an oppor- 
tunity of trying his hand at a 
coup-d’état on a small scale. He 
was a candidate for the post of 
“chef de bataillon” of the National 
Guard of Ajaccio (Corsica having 
now been united to France) against 
several influential competitors, the 
chief of whom were Marius Per- 
aldi and Pozzo di Borgo. The 
energy of his canvass against what 
seemed overwhelming odds was 


perfectly astonishing; and by dint 
of flattery, bribery, and intimida- 
tion, he soon succeeded in forming 
a party which was nearly equal to 


that of his antagonists. But the 
more important business was to 
gain the Commissaires of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. As soon as 
these arrived, Murati, the principal 
man amongst them, became the 
guest of Peraldi, Buonaparte’s most 
formidable competitor. This clear- 
ly-pronounced partisanship stung 
Buonaparte to the quick. To let 
things take their course was certain 
defeat, to resist was decidedly dan- 
gerous, After many close confer- 
ences with his friends, in which he 
tried to make inuendoes serve for 
explicit words, he resolved on 
action. Towards evening, as the 
Peraldi family were at table, there 
was a sudden knocking at the outer 
door. The instant the door was 
opened a body of armed men 
rushed into the presence of the 
dismayed dinner-party. Maurati, 
however, had flown, but was 
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easily caught again, and dragged 
to the house of his daring 
kidnapper. Buonaparte, mastering 
his emotion, and .composing his 
countenance to affability, said to 
him, “I only wished you to be 
free, entirely free; you were not 
so at the house of Peraldi.” The 
Commissary was so astounded by 
this audacious conduct that he did 
not even protest or attempt to re- 
turn to the place whence he had 
been brought. The next day the 
poll took place and Buonaparte was 
elected “chef de bataillon.” Pozzo 
di Borgo, having raised some ob- 
jection to the illegality of the pro- 
ceeding, was seized by his legs 
from below, thrown down, hustled 
and trampled, and had to thank 
Buonaparte himself for interfering 
to save his life. In the storms of 
the period the affair blew over, 
and Buonaparte was allowed to re- 
tain his command; but if this 
episode in his early life had been 
known to the Five Hundred the 
day before the 18th Brumaire, the 
results of that day might have 
been different. When the Giron- 
dins came to power, Buonaparte was 
found again at Paris in military 
command. The scenes of the Re- 
volution had by this time tho- 
roughly disgusted him with its 
spirit, but he was too politic to 
throw himself at once into the 
ranks of its adversaries, and still 
continued to parade the Jacobini- 
cal principles that he had learned 
to detest, because no other party 
presented a similar opening for his 
future. rise. The siege of Toulon, 
where he commanded the artillery, 
first drew upon him the eyes of 
mankind. He had displayed in 
that siege, when only twenty-four, 
all the best qualities of a veteran 
captain. During the Reign of Ter- 
ror he was operating with the 
French army in northern Italy, and 
his reputation was every day in- 
creasing ; but he had soon to bear 
the consequences of acting with the 
Robespierres, and, when they fell, 
found himself under arrest, and 
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cited to appear before the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety—a summons 
which in those days was considered 
equivalent to a sentence of death. 
The charge brought against him 
was one resulting from his mis- 
sion to Genoa, which, it was 
contended, was made with trea- 
sonable intentions. After ten days 
of terrible anxiety, during which 
he used every effort to destroy all 
evidence of his undeniable. rela- 
tions with the Robespierres, he was 
acquitted on the ground of the 
utility of his talents to the Repub- 
lic, rather than because his judges 
were persuaded of his innocence. 
He was still under a sort of suspi- 
cion, and was removed from the 
Italian army to take a command in 
the army of the West, which dis- 
gusted him to that degree, that he 
lingered in Paris, and was suspend- 
ed from his command for neglect- 
ing to go to the post assigned him, 
so that he had to pass through a 
period of enforced idleness, the 
spell of which he attempted to 
break by negotiating to be employed 
ona mission in Turkey; but when 
his mind was set on this scheme, 
the army of Italy baving sustained 
some reverses, he was refused leave 
to go, for the honourable reason 
that his presence was required in 
Paris, that he might assist in form- 
ing plans for the* campaign, but 
really because the Committee of 
Public Safety wished to keep him 
in their power. It was thus that, 
in an evil hour for the English 
monarchy, Cromwell was prevented 
from sailing for America. The 
plan which he drew up for Keller- 
mann, the commander-in-chief of 
the army of Italy, was most ad- 
mirable in a scientific point of 
view, and superior to that which 
was carried out subsequently, in 
that it contained no scheme for 
conquests and annexations under 
the pretence of the emancipation 
of oppressed nationalities, But the 
principle of drawing up at home 
schemes of action for a distant 
theatre, was one which he was the 


first to repudiate, as soon as he 
was able to do so. He was under 
the eclipse of a temporary disgrace 
when fortune offered him an o 

portunity of re-establishing his 
position in a most signal manner 
by the events of the 13th Vendé- 
miaire (5th October 1795), when 
the existence of the Oonvention 
was threatened by an insurrection 
of the reactionary sections. An 
officer named Menou, sent to dis- 
perse the meeting of one of the 
most powerful of these sections, 
haviag compromised the position 
of his troops, parleyed instead of 
acting, and withdrew the Govern- 
ment force, while the insurgents 
omitted to fulfil their part of the 
agreement by separating. At this 
crisis of danger, Buonaparte, who 
happened to be in the theatre, 
hastened to the Assembly to ob- 
serve what would take place. Menou 
was voted under arrest, and then 
the question was raised as to who 
should be appointed in his place. 
Buonaparte, still among the audi- 
ence, heard his own name men- 
tioned, and deliberated, in conse- 
quence, for a full half-hour as_ to 
what line of conduct he should 
pursue. Barras was the favourite, 
and on his recommendation, which 
Buonaparte appears to have conve- 
niently suppressed in his Memoirs, 
the latter was joined to him as his 
lieutenant. The result of Buona- 
parte’s deliberation had been, that 
the chances of success were chiefly 
on the side of the Oonvention, and 
that, on the whole, it would be 
politic to do his best to make those 
chances a certainty. Forty pieces 
of artillery conveniently disposed 
about the Louvre and the Tuileries, 
and, when the time came, vigor- 
ously served, enabled the 8000 
troops of the Convention to dis- 
perse the 40,000 national guards 
and others, of whom the insurgent 
army was composed, and who 
thought to carry all before them 
by numbers and dead weight. A 
vote of thanks was passed to Bar- 
ras and Buonaparte, as having de- 
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served well of their country; and 
the resignation of the latter soon 
left the field open for the appoint- 
ment of his colleague as General 
of the Interior. 

The prestige which the 18th 
Vendémiaire conferred on the name 
of Buonaparte enabled him to turn 
his success to good account by 
enriching himself and his family. 
The Directory began to wish, find- 
ing how indispensable he had be- 
come, that he had not been de- 
tained at Paris; and his nomination 
to the command of the army of 
Italy was partly owing to the gen- 
eral distrust he inspired. It was 
indeed the most brilliant form of 
ostracism. Still it is doubted whe- 
ther such good fortune, so fatal to 
the State, would have fallen to his 
lot, had he not been assisted by 
his marriage with Josephine Beau- 
harnais. The way in which he 
first became acquainted with this 
lady was romantic. Some days 
after the disarmament of the Sec- 
tions, a child of ten or twelve 
years old called at the General’s 
quarters, and begged for the sword 
of his father, a former general of 
the Republic. who had died on the 
scaffold. The child was Eugene 
de Beauharnais. The General ac- 
ceded to his prayer, and the next 
day was thanked in person by his 
charming mother, whom Buonaparte 
as yet only knew by name, though 
she was the intimate friend of 
Barras. M. Lanfrey says, ‘The 
silence kept by Buonaparte on the 
subject of this liaison and of the 
part which Barras had in the de- 
terminations of Madame de Beau- 
harnais, is more easily explained 
than his forgetfulness of the ser- 
vice rendered him on the eve of 
the 18th Vendémiaire.” But the 
fact is none the less patent, being 
established by all the evidence of 
the time, attested by Josephine her- 
self, who, in her Creole nonchal- 
ance, would perhaps have never 
decided on that marriage, unless 
Barras had added to the trousseau 
the command of the army of Italy. 
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She wrote a short time before her 
marriage, “‘ Barras assures me that 
if I marry the General he will obtain 
him the command in chief of the 
army of Italy. Yesterday, Buona- 
parte, in speaking to me of this 
favour, which already causes mur- 
murs among his brothers in arms, 
although it is not yet granted, said, 
‘Do they believe, then, that I 
have need of protection to get on? 
The day will come when they will 
be only too glad if Iam willing to 
give them mine. My sword is at 
my side, and with it I shall go 
far.” M. Lanfrey seems to in- 
sinuate that there was something 
more than intimate friendship in 
the relations between Josephine 
and Barras. Ifsuch was the case, 
considering the whole character of 
Buonaparte, and especially his mani- 
fest desire to cut a figure in a world 
that he affected to despise, to sup- 
pose that he was in the full con- 
fidence of the parties is scarcely 
conceivable. Having been a stu- 
dent, and being an imitator of 
Cesar, he can hardly have forgot- 
ten the legend about Owsar’s wife. 
It is quite certain that he never 
let pride or self-respect stand in 
the way of any object he wished to 
gain, but the meanness of marry- 
ing another man’s mistress would 
have been fatal to the ends of his 
ambition. Besides, as she was an 
independent widow moving in high 
society, it is hard to conceive what 
object Barras could have had in 
wishing to pass her over to his 
friend. 

Friendship seems to explain the 
matter better than anything else; 
but yet there seems to have been a 
certain levity in Josephine’s con- 
duct, especially during the subse- 
quent absence of her husband in 
Italy, which might have induced 
him to wish as little as possible said 
about a transaction which might 
bear an ugly construction. It is 
possible that there were other rea- 
sons besides her childlessness which 
prompted the Emperor’s final deter- 
mination to divorce Josephine, but 
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if so, his delicacy in sparing her 
character, as well as his policy in 
sparing his own, is to be commend- 
ed, and seems to furnish an indica- 
tion that, at the time of his mar- 
riage, he at all events believed in 
her innocence. On the whole we 
do not think M. Lanfrey’s proofs 
quite justify the insinnation con- 
veyed against the memory of a lady 
who, commonplace enough in her- 
self, has become through circum- 
stances a national heroine. And, 
after all, his words are not so ex- 
plicit, but that they leave the denial 
of the insinuation itself possible. 
Whether Buonaparte was much in 
love with Madame de Beauharnais 
is another question. He appeared 
to be so, but he was a consummate 
actor, while she at first seems to 
have made no secret of her indiffer- 
ence; the social éclét which. both 
would derive from the marriage, suf- 
ficiently accounting for their having 
ultimately come together. It is re- 
markable that, in the marriage con- 
tract, Buonaparte seems to have 
added a year to his age, and Jose- 
phine to have subtracted four from 
hers, so as to make their ages cor- 
respond, and that Paul Barras’s 
name was in the list of witnesses— 
a fact rather in favour than other- 
wise of the honourable nature of 
his former relations with Josephine. 
The marriage took place on the 9th 
March 1796, and a few days after- 
wards Buonaparte left to take the 
command, and was fairly launched 
on the career of his wonderful suc- 
cesses. It was perfectly well un- 
derstood by the Directory and their 
General, that the war now entered 
upon was to be of a different char- 
acter from thuse that had preceded 
it. The “idea” was to be a sec- 
ondary consideration. It had been 
found that a propaganda for the 
Rights of Man and universal eman- 
cipation did not pay its way; and 
the main object was now to fill the 
empty coffers of the State. The 
army that the General had to lead 
into Italy was a pack of famished 
wolves, and, with a cynicism which 
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almost overacted its part, he ad- 
dressed them accordingly. ‘Sol- 
diers,” he said, “‘ you are badly fed, 
and hardly clad at all. The Govern- 
ment is much in your debt, but can 
do nothing for you. Your patience 
and courage do you honour, but 
get you neither profit nor glory. 
I am going to lead you into the 
most fertile plains in the world: 
you will find there large towns 
and wealthy provinces. You will 
find there honour, glory, and riches. 
Soldiers of Italy, under such cir- 
cumstances, will you be Jacking in 
courage?” This new form of ad- 
dress was the beginning of the 
transformation of the soldiers of 
the Republic into the soldiers of 
the Empire, and its effect on the 
ragamufiin bands may easily be ima- 
gined. As a consequence, they took 
to indiscriminate pillage on their 
private account, which was not part 
of the General’s programme, and he 
expressed his moral reprobation of 
such acis in no measured terms, 
and affected to punish them with 
the greatest severity. But he was 
the first to excuse those he was 
obliged to punish. ‘These poor 
creatures,” he said, “after having 
sighed for it for three years from 
the summit of the Alps, arrived 
at the promised land, and they will 
have a taste of it.” In his procla- 
mations to his soldiers he called 
Italy a conquest; while in those ad- 
dressed to the -Italians themselves, 
he told them that he was come to 
break their chains. The orders 
sent from the Directory to Buona- 
parte from home, showed how 
thoroughly the spirit of rapine had 
taken possession of the Govern- 
ment, so that, if he had wished, he 
had no more the power of restrain- 
ing the movement than his keeper 
has in controlling a tiger that. has 
tasted blood. Even the states 
which had not been subdued by 
arms, but only by the terror in- 
spired by the victories over Pied- 
mont and Austria, and which hoped 
for better terms by appearing to 
court the alliance of France, were to 
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be treated no better than her open 
enemies. Those who pretended to 
deliver the Milanese from the yoke 
of Austria wrote: “It is especially 
the Milanese territory which must 
not be spared. Raise contributions 
there in ready money, and during 
the first terror that the approach 
of our arms will inspire, let the eye 
of economy watch over the employ- 
ment of them.” And no less ex- 
plicit were the directions to be ob- 
served with respect to Rome: “If 
Rome makes advances, the first 
thing to require is that the Pope 
should immediately order public 
prayers for the prosperity of the 
French arms. Some of his fine 
monuments, his statues, his pic- 
tures, his medallions, his libraries, 
his silver Madonnas, and even his 
bells, will indemnify us for the ex- 
penses of the visit we may find 
necessary to make him.” This 
kind of spoliation was entirely new ; 
for all the conquerors of Italy had 
respected her monuments, the alien- 
ation of which was equivalent to 
the destruction of her past history. 
The only question with regard to 
it is whether it was suggested by 
Buonaparte himself in the first place, 
or whether he was only carrying 
into effect a scheme which had 
originated with others, but with a 
zeal as to details which left them 
nothing to desire. Another scheme 
of the Directory—the division of 
the command of the army of Italy 
—did not please him so well. It 
was four days after his brilliant 
success at Lodi that he received 
the letter announcing that he had 
for the future to share his position 
with Kellermann. His resolution 
was taken in a moment. He ten- 
dered his resignation, in a letter 
which began by announcing the 
conquest of Lombardy, and ended 
by remarking that one bad general 
was better than two good ones, and 
that he could not consent to share 
his command. It was rather in- 
consistent with an opinion he had 
expressed, to the effect that too 
much power ought not to be given 
to one general, when there was a 
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question of uniting the commands 
of the armies on the eastern fron- 
tier. The Directory did not send 
an answer to his communication 
for a fortnight; but in the interval 
the news they received of new and 
yet more signal successes forced 
their hand, and he was requested 
to continue in that sole command 
which had proved so profitable to 
the Republic. Though a purist 
himself, he willingly connived at 
the peculations of his generals and 
others who served under him, since 
the knowledge that he had the 
power to ruin them made them 
more convenient instruments of his 
will. When the exactions of the 
French had driven the people in 
Milan and Pavia to revolt against 
their liberators, the insurrection 
was repressed with the utmost se- 
verity, and made the excuse for 
fresh exactions, The deliberate 
violation of the territory of Venice, 
which had refused to join the coali- 
tion against France, and the sub- 
sequent annexation of the repub- 
lic on the pretext of acts of hostil- 
ity, which the intrusion of French 
arms had studivusly fomented, was 
the most glaring of all the acts of 
perfidy and injustice perpetrated 
during the Italian campaigns. M. 
Lanfrey lays great stress on the 
treatment of Venice, as more calcu- 
lated than any other series of events 
to dissipate the halo of romance 
which still surrounds Buonaparte’s 
victories as a republican general, 
not only in the eyes of France, but 
of Europe. He clearly shows by 
facts that it was not only 


“ When tortured by ambition’s sting, 
The hero sunk into the king ;” 


but from the commencement of his 
command, that Buonaparte, though 
aconsummate captain, was never 
to be looked upon as a hero in the 
just sense of the word. ‘Our re- 
lations at that time with Venice 
were such as serve best to charac- 
terise the spirit of this war, and it 
is to the purpose to carefully fol- 
low the incidents of them if we 
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wish to form an impartial judg- 
meut on the final result. It is not 
less indispensable to consider un- 
der what conditions that offer of 
alliance was made with which our 
historians have so often armed 
themselves against that republic. 
We had at first violated the neu- 
_ trality of Venice in occupying 
Brescia—an act which led the Aus- 
trians to violate it in their turn by 
occupying Peschiera for the pur- 
pose of defending the passage of the 
Mincio. Then, under the pretext 
of punishing Venice for having 
suffered this second violation, which 
was the consequence of the former, 
and which in any case she had no 
power to prevent, we took posses- 
sion of most of her strong places 
on the continent. We partly drove 
her garrisons away from them that 
we might make ourselves more at 
home in them-——-we plundered her 
arsenals and her magazines, we re- 
quired her to feed and supply the 
wants of our troops. That was not 
all; as a reparation for the evil we 
had done her, we now gave her to 
understand that she would have to 
pay an indemnity of several mil- 
lions. All this was done under 
pretexts which Buonaparte in his 
correspondence admits to be en- 
tirely without foundation, after he 
had invented them and appealed 
to them so loudly. It was at this 
stage that the unhappy republic, 
crushed by our exactions, com- 
promised with Austria, driven to 
despair, had recourse somewhat 
late to an expedient which might 
have saved her at first—that of 
arming, no less for the purpose of 
causing her neutrality to be re- 
spected than of defending herself 
against insurrectionary tendencies 
which began to reveal themselves 
obscurely in her continental prov- 
inces, This measure had only the 
effect of eliciting fresh reproaches 
on our part. From the 12th July 
(1796) Buonaparte denounced these 
armaments. He seized with eager- 
ness this new text of recrimiza- 
tion; he warned the Directory not 
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to let slip so precious an opportu- 
nity of accusation and complaint. 
‘Perhaps,’ he wrote to them on this 
subject, ‘you will think it advis- 
able to begin at once a little quarrel 
with the Venetian Minister at Paris, 
that, after I have driven away the 
Austrians from the Brenta, it may 
be more easy for me to enforce the 
demand of a few millions which 
you wish me to make from them.’ 
It is not difficult to realize the sen- 
timents which such a policy was 
calculated to inspire in those who 
were its victims—a policy by no 
means calculated to pave the way 
to an alliance. Nevertheless, such 
was the terror inspired by our arms, 
that the Senate of Venice bore it all, 
if not without complaint, at least 
without attempting resistance. To 
these measures the iniquity was soon 
added of not paying the Venetians 
for the stores which they had ad- 
vanced to the army. By the 20th 
of July they had already furnished 
to the amount of three millions, 
and had only received in payment, 
by dint of importunity, a letter of 
exchange for 300,000 francs. But 
the very wrongs which we did 
them were imputed to them as a 
crime, and became the occasion of 
new machinations against the re- 
public. Thus this payment of 
800,000 francs, inadequate and illu- 
sory as it was, was in Buonaparte’s 
eyes a real fault, and became the 
source of such vexations that the 
Venetians had, as it were, an in- 
terest in never being paid. This 
payment was, he said, a fault, 
because it let them see that by 
importunity and neglecting of ser- 
vices they had the power to get 
money out of us. ‘So that,’ he 
continued, ‘I am obliged to put 
myself in a passion with the pur- 
veyor, to exaggerate the assassina- 
tions they commit against our 
troops, to complain bitterly of the 
armament which they did not re- 
sort to at the time that the Impe- 
rialists were the stronger party, and 
by these means I shall oblige them 
to furnish all I want, in order to ap- 
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pease my wrath. That is the way 
to manage these people. They will 
continue to supply me, partly by 
fair means, partly by foul, until I 
have taken Mantua, and then I 
will declare to them openly that 
they must pay me the sum men- 
tioned in your instructions, a meas- 
ure which will be easily carried 
into execution.” It is not sur- 
prising after this that the Vene- 
tians elected to remain neutral, in 
a case, however, where neutrality 
was impossible. The assassinations 
mentioned by Buonaparte referred 
to some disturbances raised by the 
exactions of the French soldiers, 
in which a few of the latter had 
been slain, the outraged peasants 
having taken the law into their 
own hands. If the Venetians had 
accepted the French alliance, it 
might have saved them from being 
handed over to Austria by the 
Treaty of Campo Formio, but they 
would only have exchanged the 
Austrian yoke for the French. As 
it was, their refusal of the alliance 
of France sealed the doom of their 
republic. Buonaparte finding, not- 
withstanding that he had carried 
all before him in Italy, and beaten 
one Austrian army after another, 
until that most long-suffering of 
States was almost reduced to despair, 
that the army of the Rhine, which 
ought to have fought its way to a 
junction with him in the Tyrol, made 
little progress, and, fearing to com- 
promise his position by involving 
himself further in the mountains 
without support, wrote to the Arch- 
duke Charles on the 31st of March 
1797, making propositions of peace. 
He invited that Prince to deserve 
‘the title of the benefactor of hu- 
manity,’ declaring that, as far as he 
was concerned, ‘if the proposition 
which he had the honour of making 
him would have the effect of saving 
the life of a single man, he should 
feel prouder of the civic crown that 
would be his due in such a case 
than of any melancholy glory which 
could result from military suc- 
cesses.’”” What his humanity was 
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worth M. Lanfrey shows from a 
quotation from the words of Napo- 
leon himself, in Las Casas’s Mem- 
oirs, in which, during his early 
campaigns in Italy, he caused a 
position to be uselessly attacked 
near the Col di Tenda, sacrificing 
the lives of a number of men for 
the sake of showing a favourite 
lady what war was like. He ad- 
mitted, however, that his conscience 
had always reproached him for the 
act. In the negotiations which fol- 
lowed this letter, Buonaparte soon 
showed that he intended the re- 
public of Venice to be the scape- 
goat which should bear the sins of 
France. Under various pretexts, 
the French army took posses- 
sion of the town, and superseded 
the government. Venice was con- 
demned to pay several millions, 
to cede to France three ships of the 
line, two frigates, provisions of all 
kinds, and, in accordance with the 
rule now established in Italian 
spoliation, twenty pictures and five 
hundred manuscripts, at the dis- 
cretion of the conqueror, as_ the 
price of the friendship of France. 
Painful as this treaty was, it was a 
relief to the Venetians to have their 
independent political existence still 
recognised, since it was possible 
that all they had suffered might be 
repaired by time. But they were 
not allowed to remain long under 
the influence of any such illusion. 
Buonaparte, in a letter to the Di- 
rectory, explained his reasons for 
sparing Venice for the present, but 
added that it would be soon desir- 
able to annex it to the newly- 
formed Cispadane Repubiic, which 
was a mere dependency of France. 
In the meantime, he took every 
advantage of the helpless situation 
of the republic. He sent a com- 
missioner to Corfu and the other 
Venetian dependencies, with full 
instructions as to the means of 
keeping the authorities of the re- 
public faithful to the French con- 
nection, in which this very char- 
acteristic passage occurs—‘‘If the 
inhabitants of the country should 
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be inglined to independence, you 
will flatter their taste, and not fail, 
in the different proclamations which 
you address to them, to speak of 
Greece, of Sparta, and of Athens.” 
In accordance with these instruc- 
tions, the French envoy, Gentili, 
presented himself at Corfu as the 
agent of the new government, and, 
introducing himself into the for- 
tress, assumed the tone of a master, 
took possession of the whole navy, 
five hundred guns, and immense 
stores. Nevertheless, Buonaparte 
continued to lull the suspicions of 
the Venetians with fine speeches 
and promises of liberty and future 
greatness, for whose performance 
he made himself personally respon- 
sible, at the precise time when, in 
his letters to the Directory, he was 
proposing to hand them over body 
and soul to Austria, to indemnify 
her for the loss of the rest of 
Italy. 

Notwithstanding that the strug- 
gles of parties in Paris at this time 
drew off the attention of the Gov- 
ernment from foreign affairs, the 
conduct of Buonaparte with regard 
to Venice and the other Italian 
states was questioned in the Legis- 
lative Body, to his extreme indig- 
nation. He wrote letters to the 
Directory fulminating against his 
accusers, and accusing them of be- 
ing in the pay of England, and of 
favouring the emigration ; and threw 
himself into the arms of the army, 
who promised devotion without 
limits to his person and to the Exe- 
cutive, and destruction to the ene- 


‘mies of the State, by which he un- 


derstood those who called his acts 
in question. He was ably seconded 
by the Directory at home, who 
wished to make the pure and patri- 
otic Hoche the instrument of their 
will, by ordering him to direct a 
body of troops on Paris, under the 
pretext of marching them to the 
ocean for an attempt on Ireland. 
This did not, however, quite suit 
Buonaparte, who was jealous of 
Hoche, and sent Augereau to Paris 
as a better instrument for carrying 


out the contemplated coup-d’état, 
and Augereau was supported by 
Bernadotte and Lavalette. On the 
18th Fructidor (4th September 
1797), Augereau with 12,000 men 
invested the Tuileries, where the 
Legislative Body was sitting, and, 
securing al] the avenues that led to 
it, took possession of the palace in 
the middle of the night with little 
resistance from the guard, most of 
whom had been previously gained 
over. The bolder deputies still tried 
to enter, but were received with 
fixed bayonets, and had to return; 
and those devoted to the triumvirate 
met at the Odéon and School of 
Medicine to ratify their acts, and 
proscribed a large number of their 
former colleagues. This coup-d’état 
changed the government into a ty- 
rannical oligarchy, and paved the 
way for the more decisive one of 
the 18th Brumaire, which was des- 
tined to further change it into a dic- 
tatorship. Though licence reigned 
as before, it was the end of liberty. 
Though Augereau boasted that 
there had been no blood shed, the 
transportations to Cayenne that fol- 
lowed his success were equally cal- 
culated to strike terror into the 
vanquished party. By the death of 
Hoche, which followed soon after, 
Buonaparte was deprived of a dan- 
gerous rival—the more dangerous 
because above corruption, although 
he suffered himself to be made for 
a time the tool of a corrupt party. 
“The 18th Fructidor,” says M, Lan- 
frey, ‘‘ was, in fact, the almost im- 
mediate contre-coup of the violations 
of right which he had committed 
at Venice. The protest of the Le- 
gislature brought about the threat- 
ening manifestations of Buonaparte 
and his soldiers; the irritation 
of the army furnished the Direc- 
tory with a weapon without which 
it would never have been able to 
triumph over the Councils; and by 
a just expiation France saw her own 
liberty struck by the same death- 
blow which had destroyed the in- 
dependence of Venice.” Up to 
this time the Republican régime 
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had been sincere in its fanaticism; 
it now became hypocritical, and 
swayed entirely by interested mo- 
tives. Henceforth the army was 
everything, the bourgeoisie next to 
nothing, in the State; and without 
Buonaparte’s presence, a vast step 
had been made in his progress to 
power by the agents who served him 
so well. He did not, however, show 
any indecent joy, but rather, with 
profound dissimulation, affected in- 
difference to the constitutional 
change, talked of being disgusted 
with power and responsibility, and 
of his wish to retire into private 
life, where he might take his 
chance with other citizens. Above 
all, he warned the Directory of 
the evils of establishing a mili- 
tary government, and acted his 
part so successfally that his repeat- 
edly proffered resignation was ear- 
nestly deprecated, and he was re- 
quested to continue in his command 
as the only safety of the State. 
Such was the state of affairs imme- 
diately before the peace of Campo 
Formio. Buonaparte was anxious to 
conclude it that his hands might be 
free to carry out his vaster projects ; 
the Directory was equally anxious 
to defer it for the opposite reason. 
In his Jetters to the Directory he 
kept up arunning fire of arguments 
why peace should be immediately 
concluded, even at the sacrifice of 
Venice, which the Directory were 
rather ashamed of entertaining. 
He urged especially the necessity 
of an invasion of England, since 
“the English people was worth 
more than the Venetian people, and 
its liberation would conselidate for 
ever the happiness and the liber- 
ty of France!” It is doubtful if 
Buonaparte ever was serious about 
invading England, for none knew 
better that without the command 
of the sea England was impregnable, 
and at this very time his mind was 
fall of the scheme for the invasion 
of Egypt, for which he was even 
beginning to make active prepara- 
tions. The peace of Campo Formio 
was signed 17th October 1797, just 
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in time; for immediately after the 
signatures were affixed a courier of 
the Directory arrived, forbidding 
him to assign to Austria the line of 
the Adige, and announcing that he 
himself was soon to be superseded 
as a negotiator, The Directory 
was furious, but such was the ex- 
plosion of joy in France at the con- 
clusion of the peace, that they did 
not dare to refuse their ratification. 
The free republic of Venice was 
sold into Austrian slavery by the 
emancipator of Italy, who was thus 
left free to enslave his own country 
at the first convenient season. In 
1859 there was an opportunity for 
France to repair the wrong she 
then did to Venetia, but she mainly 
owes the tardy reparation to the 
arms of Prussia. Still it must be 
allowed that when the Emperor of 
Austria, after Koniggratz, ceded 
Venetia to France, France had the 
power to have retained it, and 
would probably have done so, had 
the spirit of the second Empire 
been similar to that of the first. 
When Buonaparte arrived in Paris 
on the 5th of December 1797, after 
a delay which was studiously im- 
posed on himself to show that he 
was indifferent to popular ovations, 
he was the object of universal at- 
tention; but he conducted himself 
in such a way that the people had 
no time to get tired of their idol, 
and he was anxious to be off again 
as soon as possible, that the enthu- 
siasm should not be in danger of 
cooling. The time was not yet 
come for his making himself mas- 
ter of the State; but his modest 
and thoroughly civic demeanour in 
Paris, as a foundation on which to 
build still more dazzling exploits, 
was a step in the right direction. 
Having won golden opinions while 
at home, he would be more easily 
able to silence the calumnies of the 
envious in his absence. He now 
let it be known that he had come 
to the conclusion that the prepara- 
tions intended for the invasion of 
England herself ought to be des- 
tined for the East, where she might 
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be struck in a more vulnerable part. 
The expedition to Egypt certainly 
promised brilliant results, but little 
solid advantage. The conquest of 
the country was easy, but what to do 
with it when conquered was another 
matter; and as long as the English 
possessed the sea as a road to 
India, the shutting up of the 
overland route would only pro- 
duce a temporary inconvenience. 
Buonaparte was certainly too wise 
a man to think that he could 
bring troops by the path of 
Alexander into India, in a state fit 
to encounter the forces that the 
English would bring against them. 
M. Lanfrey is here somewhat severe 
on the prudence of the great cap- 
tain. ‘‘The idea of dragging out 
of France into a distant and little 
known country, with which our 
communications weré sure to be 
cut off within a given time, the 
élite of our soldiers, generals, and 
savans, at a moment when peace 
was not yet signed, when Europe 
was still in arms against us, when 
such a conquest could not fail to 
aggravate discontent and rekindle 
discouraged but not extinguished 
enmity, was one almost as impolitic 
as that which, at a later date, gave 
birth to the Russian war, although 
not of a nature to bring in its train 
such great disasters.” But Buona- 
parte was a daring gamester, and 
not afraid to stake high on occa- 
sion. He had apparently caleu- 
lated, that while he was winning 
laurels in Egypt, the other French 
generals would be losing them else- 
where, and by the time it became a 
question of how to get the army 
home again, public opinion would 
have sealed him as the indispens- 
able man. Of course there was a 
very strong chance of Nelson catch- 
ing him on the high seas, but he 
trusted in his star, and in this in- 
stance his star did not forsake him. 
M. Lanfrey quotes the ‘Mémoires 
de Napoléon,’ in support of the 
reality of this Machiavellian policy : 
“In order that he should be mas- 
ter of France it was necessary that 
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the Directory should experience 
reverses in his absence, and that 
his return should recall victory 
to our standards.” He was also 
doubtless instigated by his natural 
restlessness, and more than repose 
itself “he feared that inevitable 
analysis to which he was sure to be 
submitted by the clever and pene- 
trating scepticism of the salons of 
Paris, a sort of intellectual labora- 
tory which decomposes everything. 
He knew that fickle and satirical 
public which avenges itself for its 
infatuations by its indifference, and 
so soon acquirés a familiarity with 
the idols to which it has offered 
most incense. “ At Paris,” said he 
to his confidants, “nothing is re- 
membered; if I stay long without 
doing anything, I am lost. If they 
see me three times at the theatre, 
they will not look at me any longer.” 
And in the East a sufficiently large 
field of action opened itself to an 
ambition as vast as that of Alex- 
ander, who at the same early age 
found Europe too small to hold 
him. Such trifles as the unjust 
occupation of Malta, against whose 
knights France had no complaint, 
and the seizure of a province be- 
longing to Turkey, which had 
proved herself the faithful ally of 
France, were light as air, when 
projects so vast weighed down the 
other scale of the balance. The 
only preliminary difficulty was one 
very common in all enterprises, but 
very prosaic,—the want of money. 
To provide this it was necessary to 
occupy Rome, and to invade and 
pillage Switzerland. So the cradle 
of European freedom was sacked, 
and the metropolis of the fine arts 
denuded of its treasures, to supply 
the greed of the model Republic, 
whose inhabitants plumed them- 
selves on being the most refined of 
European nations. Notwithstand- 
ing Buonaparte’s exquisite policy, 
the Directory were so afraid of him 
that they were glad to get rid of him 
at any price, and this only can ac- 
count for their falling into his trap, 
and allowing him to drag into exile 
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the flower of their armies and the 
best of their generals, They may 
possibly have seen that the danger 
resulting from his presence was 
only deferred, and would increase 
with his successes; but they doubt- 
less thought it very likely that 
some accident might happen to him. 
Thus it was with the Athenians 
when they sent Oleon to Pylos. 
They reckoned that either their 
army would be successful, in 
which case they would be con- 
soled for the safety of Cleon, or 
that, if unsuccessful, its failure 
would involve a riddance from 
the troublesome demagogue. So 
the expedition to Egypt sailed, 
after a harangue to the soldiers, in 
which, with his usual naiveté, Buona- 
parte chiefly dwelt on the booty to 
be got—an argument the efficacy of 
which he had fully proved by past 
experience. We all know how nar- 
rowly it missed being caught by 
Nelson in the Mediterranean, who 
said with reference to its escape, 
that when he died, “want of fri- 
gates” would be found engraven on 
his heart; and how, after it had 
safely disembarked, the fleet which 
had carried it was caught in Abou- 
kir Bay by our immortal sailor, and 
blown to pieces. Sea-battles were 
not. decided in those days by colli- 
sions between huge tea-kettles on 
wheels, but fought ship to ship, 
and gun to gun, and man to man, 
and the gallant landsmen with 
which the French navy was manned 
had from the first no chance with 
the hardened tars of England, and 
Buonaparte knew this, and knew 
that the fleet, if seen, was de- 
stroyed ; 
to Jay the blame of the disaster on 
poor Admiral RBrueys, who was 
unable to answer him, for the very 
good reason that he had died the 
death of a hero in that magnificent 
action. Europe would have been 
saved a good deal of trouble if 
General Buonaparte had been on 
board the Orient on that memorable 
occasion. But his star was true to 
him, and he had an additional rea- 
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son to believe in his star. The 
hardships with which the French 
army had to contend after the dis- 
embarkation were very consider- 
able; and the spirit of mutiny was 
aggravated by the soldiers seeing 
as yet no way to the realisation of 
the splendid promises of their com- 
mander. Buonaparte bore it all 
with a patience and resignation 
worthy of a better cause, for he 
trusted in the tide soon turning; 
and in fact the battle of the Pyra- 
mids, in which the French lost a 
very few men, but killed some two 
thousand Mamelukes, had a won- 
derful effect in raising the spirits of 
the army, especially as these strange 
cavaliers were in the habit of car- 
rying all their property on their 
persons, in the shape of costly arms 
or specie. When this first became 
known, howeVer, a howl of disap- 
pointment arose from the French 
finding that they had driven so many 
of their valuable enemies into the 
Nile. But a remedy was soon 
found. They bent their bayonets 
into hooks, and attached them to 
ropes, and for many days the army 
had all its time employed in fishing 
up dead Mamelukes; on which 
Napoleon’s Memoirs quietly ob- 
serve, that “the army began from 
henceforth to get reconciled to 
Egypt.” The conquest of Egypt 
was followed by the campaign of 
Syria, which ended in what was 
represented by Buonaparte as a 
“‘strategical movement,” but was 
really a retreat occasioned by that 
wonderful and signally successful 
defence of Acre by Sir Sidney 
Smith, which, after a long eclipse, 
was the first gleam of glory that 
shone on British arms engaged on 
dry land. Two incidents which 
occurred during this campaign have 
contributed as much to blacken 
the memory of Napoleon as any 
others in his short but tumultuous 
life. These were the killing of 
his Turkish prisoners at Jaffa, 
and the reputed poisoning of his 
own plague-stricken soldiers. The 
first is indisputable as a fact, and 
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M. Lanfrey considers that it was 
justified by no military necessity. 
The second he looks upon as apo- 
cryphal, since some of the men 
alleged to have been poisoned were 
afterwards found alive by Sir Sid- 
ney Smith; but it seems that Buo- 
naparte suggested the advisability 
of poisoning them to the army-sur- 
geons, who at once, to their honour, 
refused to entertain the idea. It 
was not unnatural that the report 
arose, since at St. Helena Napoleon 
himself argued that the measure 
would have been justifiable under 
the circumstances. 

After a brilliant land victory at the 
same Aboukir where the fleet had 
been lost, Buonaparte thought that 
he could afford to return to France, 
and he accordingly stole away from 
Egypt, leaving his army without a 
head, to shift for itself as it best 
could. His star was still in the 


ascendant, and he ran the gauntlet 
of the English cruisers successfully. 
As he had reckoned, things had 
gone badly during his absence, and 


even worse than he had hoped. But 
all was well as long as public opinion 
only laid the blame on the Direc- 
tory. To this weight of unpopula- 
rity the Directory was forced to 
bow its head, and the party beaten 
on the 18th Fructidor began to get 
the upper hand again, and the 13th 
Prairial was a sort of coup-d’état, 
in which the Legislative Body took 
its revenge on the Directory, and 
new men came to the helm. The 
fermentation and confusion of par- 
ties at this time was extreme, and 
those who had no convictions at 
all but such as corresponded with 
their interests would manifestly be 
in a position of great advantage. 
This was the case with Buonaparte, 
who was seconded by friends of 
the same principles, and by mem- 
bers of his own family who sup- 
ported him, as he had always frater- 
nally supported them. His arrival 
in France, while looked upon with 
suspicion by a few reflecting per- 
sons, was regarded by the mass of 
the people, and by all those who 
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were wearied with the storms of 
State, as the advent of a new era of 
confidence and prosperity. He was 
as careful of his conduct as before 
the Egyptian expedition, allowed 
himself to be seen little in public, 
declined being exhibited as a lion, 
affected a republican austerity and 
simplicity in his ways, and quietly 
surrounded himself with men on 
whom he could depend, listening 
much and talking little, but en- 
couraging others to talk, that he 
might sound their views, and know 
to what extent they would be likely 
to support him. As was natural, he 
could count most on the chiefs of 
the army which had served under 
him. There was a difficulty about 
Lefebvre, an excellent soldier, with 
a weak head, who commanded the 
division of Paris, and swore if neces- 
sary to die for the Republic, or ex- 
terminate its enemies, Buonaparte 
thought it unnecessary to open his 
views to him, calculating that in the 
surprise of the moment he would 
be carried away by example. As 
for the inferior officers, they were 
taken care of by their chiefs. Murat 
undertook to deal with the cavalry, 
Lannes with the infantry, and Mar- 
mont with the artillery. Siéyés, 
whé was fully in Buonaparte’s con- 
fidence, now undertook to get the 
Councils transferred to St. Cloud 
under the pretext of a Jacobine con- 
spiracy. The Red Spectre was espe- 
cially formidable so soon after the 
Reign of Terror, and even yet its in- 
fluence has not quite worn out. As 
Buonaparte was to be invested with 
the command of all the forces, he 
anticipated his appointment a little, 
and ordered the generals and supe- 
rior officers to meet on the 9th No- 
vember 1799 (the 18th Brumaire) 
at six o’clock in the morning at 
his hotel in the Rue de la Victoire. 
They were all there, and Lefebvre, 
as was anticipated, was there also, 
but in no very pliant humour. 
“Well, Lefebvre,” said Buonaparte, 
“you who are one of the props of 
the Republic, will you let it perish 
in the hands of these lawyers? 
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Come, here is the sabre I carried 
at the Pyramids; I give it you as a 
pledge of my esteem and confidence.” 
“* Let us throw the lawyers into the 
river,” answered Lefebvre. Paris 
seemed spell-bound by the audacity 
of these manauvres, though all was 
known and foreseen. The Direc- 
tory was like a man who had fallen 
into a trance, having his eyes open. 
In a short time it found itself in a 
state of paralysis by the secession 
of two important members, Siéyés 
and Ducos. By way of throwing 
off the mask, Buonaparte now began 
to hurl reproaches in simulated 
passion at the head of the helpless 
Directory, as the cause of all the 
evil that had come upon France. 
Some stern Republicans were still 
incorruptible, but Buonaparte was 
so little afraid of them, that he re- 
fused to fall in with the proposition 
of Siéyés, who advised him to arrest 
in the night the more independent 
members of the two Councils. 
That so little resistance was en- 
countered was indeed extraordinary, 
but resistance had literally lost its 
head. All the men of mark who 
might have stood in Napoleon’s 
way had been eliminated by re- 
peated proscriptions. The con- 
spiracy appeared likely to be at- 
tended with the most signal suc- 
cess, when it was threatened with 
failure from a most unexpected 
source, a want of nerve in Buonaparte 
himself. The great majority of the 
Council of Five Hundred were Re- 
publicans, and now fully alive to the 
imminence of a Dictatorship. In 
the afternoon General Buonaparte 
appeared amongst them, but in a 
state of agitation which promised 
ill for the effect of his presence. 
The speeches which he made were 
strangely wild and incoherent, and 
he seemed completely awed by find- 
ing himself alone in the midst of 
hostile faces. He could make out 
no plausible case for himself, no 
valid excuse for overthrowing the 
Constitution. He at last turned 
on the Assembly with a sort of 
impotent violence, giving vent to 


the wildest reproaches. He then 
retired, to return again at the head 
of a party of grenadiers. The 
Assembly was furious at this in- 
fringement of civil rights, and a 
general cry arose, the cry which 
cost Robespierre his supremacy and 
his life, of ‘* Hors la loi le dictateur! ” 
At this crisis the courage of the 
intending usurper completely for- 
sook him, and he fell fainting into 
the arms of his grenadiers, as the 
indignant members pressed on him 
and hustled him. <A story was 
afterwards got up that poniards 
were pointed at him, and a grena- 
dier named Thomas Thomé was re- 
warded with a kiss and a valuable 
diamond by la Citoyenne Buona- 
parte, for saving the life of her 
husband at the risk of his own, 
At all events his clothes had been 
torn in the scuffle. It was fortunate 
for Buonaparte that the nerves of 
Siéyés were stronger than those of 
his principal; he fought his battle 
stoutly, and said that instead of the 
General the members themselves 
ought to be placed out of the pale 
of the law. But it was to the cool 
assurance of Lucien Buonaparte that 
the success of this coup-d’état was 
mainly due. As president of the 
Assembly he harangued the hesi- 
tating soldiers, and exhorted them 
to deliver the Five Hundred from 
a band of assassins in the pay of 
England. Murat then, profiting by 
the impression he had produced, 
led his troops to the charge. They 
stopt a moment at the door, over- 
awed by the conscious illegality of 
their proceedings; but the drums 
drowned the protesting voices of 
the members, and the hall was 
cleared. In the evening Lucien 
admitted thirty of the members 
whom he had gained, got them 
to vote themselves the majority, 
and then to pass a_ resolution 
that Buonaparte and his lieuten- 
ants had deserved well of their 
country. A provisional consulship, 
or triumvirate, was appointed, con- 
sisting of Buonaparte, Siéyés, and 
Roger Ducos, who appear to have 
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taken the most unnecessary oaths 
of fidelity to the constitution and 
the cause of liberty ; and the great 
Revolution was accomplished, in 
which the wild but free Republic 
breathed its last, and the Pretorian 
bands, as in ancient Rome, became 
the sole arbiters of the destinies of 
France. | With this important event 
the first volume of M. Lanfrey’s 
History concludes. The wonder is 
that the French censorship should 
have ever allowed it to see the light. 
But this may possibly have been 
owing to the influence of some sa- 
gacious friends of the present Em- 
peror, who think that when all the 
facts are placed in the full light of 
day, the fame of the nephew will 
suffer no diminution by being mea- 
sured with that of the uncle, and 
that it would be politic to aliow 
public opinion to put them on a 
footing of equality as far as possible. 
The bitterest enemies of Louis Na- 
poleon speak still with the greatest 
respect of the founder of his dy- 
nasty, and endeavour to disparage 
him by the comparison. Men like 
Victor Hugo, who in their indomit- 
able independence would have been 
the first to hate the living tyrant, 
are ready enough to consecrate his 
memory at the expense of his sage 
and moderate successor. An Eng- 
lishman may now form a cooler and 
juster estimate than of yore. If 
Napoleon I. hated England, it was 
only a natural return for the im- 
placable animosity of the English 
nation to him. He would have 
been willing enough, as he said at 
St. Helena, to have let the Eng- 
lish alone in their dominion of 
the sea, if they had let him alone 
to work his will on the Continent. 
We strove in our wars with him 
to make ourselves the champions 
of the quarrels of others, as well as 
of abstract principles, and reaped 
so little gratitude thereby, and 
found our glory so expensive, that 
we seem now inclined to surrender 


‘ entirely our position as a European 


power. If we are still interested 
in European questions, it is mainly 


because the present ruler of France, 
the corner-stone of whose policy 
has always been the English alli- 
ance, keeps us up to the mark. Of 
course, if we have to choose be- 
tween the greatness of the two 
men, we should naturally prefer 
one who has been for sixteen years 
our consistent friend, to one who 
during the same period was our 
most dangerous enemy. And he 
has been our friend through evil 
report and good report, though we 
have often, in our insular pride, 
slighted his advances, and on one 
occasion refused to take measures 
to prevent a recurrence of a des- 
perate conspiracy against his life, 
which was unfortunately hatched 
on our soil. The most valuable 
legacy which Lord Palmerston left 
his country was his statesmanlike 
conviction that a firm alliance with 
France was her true policy, and this 
conviction has always coincided with 
that of the Emperor. 

The temporary weakening of that 
alliance has been attended already 
with the most momentous conse- 
quences. Had it been more strongly 
cemented, we might have stopped 
at its beginning the frightful Oivil 
War in America; and instead of 
allowing a monster Democracy to 
form itself, which threatens the 
rights and liberties of the whole 
world, have secured the division of 
North America into two great Re- 
publics, to the inestimable advan- 
tage of each of them/ and with an 
incalculable saving of blood and 
treasure,—we might have insisted 
on Russia performing her engage- 
ments with respect to Poland, in- 
stead of absorbing that unhappy 
country,—we might have prevented 
the spoliation of Denmark, which 
brought on so deadly a quarrel be- 
tween the two robbers that one 
was laid prostrate at the feet of 
the other,—we might have favoured 
a peaceful consolidation of Ger- 
many, instead of looking on while 
her smaller States were overturned 
by violence, and her free but patri- 
archal governments forced to bow 
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their necks under the iron yoke of 
Prussia,—we might, if we pleased, 
have shared the gratitude of the 
Italians, as the joint-founders of 
their nationality, instead of their 
owing it half to France and half 
to Prussia,—and lastly, in concert 
with France, we might have pre- 
vented the formation of another 
great military empire on the French 
frontier, the equality of whose re- 
sources, and the similarity of whose 
institutions as now altered, is likely 
to lead ere long to a gigantic fight 
for the championship of Europe, 
even if the little affair of Luxem- 
burg be safely settled. Some, how- 
ever, consider this no affair of ours, 
and see a safeguard to England in 
the rivalry of Prussia to France, 
and this from a distrust of the 
French character which history un- 
doubtedly justifies. The oppor- 
tunity for all this has passed by; 
but the alliance of England and 
France, which might have secured 
the supremacy of those two States 
in the world, and bound over all 
other nations to keep the peace, is 
still a matter of the utmost import- 
ance, for powers have been allowed 
to lift their heads, against whose 
possible aggressions such an alliance 
is the only pledge of comparative 
security. England and France, in 
consequence of their mutual cool- 
nesses, must now be content to ab- 
dicate their position as the world’s 
police, happy if only by a close union 
they can preserve their own persons 
and properties from pillage, assault, 
and battery. A few years ago, by 
keeping up their absolute and rela- 
tive positions, they might have dis- 
armed themselves, and effected the 
disarmament of the world, inaugu- 
rating by mere preponderance of 
protecting foree a millennium of 
peace; now nothing is to be seen 
before us but a vista of chaos and 
confusion, and a great gulf of mili- 
tary expenditure, both in men and 
money, which will make life a bur- 
den to the citizens of great nations, 
while those of small ones tremble 
for the remnant of their liberties 





and the shadow of a national exist- 
ence. It is not our good friend 
Napoleon III., but the American 
Federals and Count Bismark and 


his master, who have acted on the 


traditions of the First Empire in 
our generation, which were, after 
all, but a plagiarism from the times 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
That great captain acted on the 
simple principle of unscrupulous 
aggrandisement; a principle by no 
means new, but generally restrained 
in ancient times by some moral or 
religious weakness in kings and con- 
querors, which the disciple of Vol- 
taire despised, and by despising 
gained a vast accession of power. 
It was reserved for the grandson of 
the great Frederick to improve on 
his atheistic principles by investing 
brigandage with the odour of 
sanctity, and enlisting the sym- 
pathies of Exeter Hall as the 
champion of Protestant ascendancy 
in the North of Europe, while his 
acts display a heart as rugged as 
the nether millstone in his dealings 
with his fellow-men. Taught by 
historical lessons, the day has per- 
haps arrived when France is able 
to contemplate the character of 
Napoleon I. without prejudice or 
partiality. Such a contemplation 
cannot fail to place her present 
ruler in a much more advantageous 
light. As far as mere military 
glory is concerned, the Second 
Empire may well bear a compari- 
son with the First. Every victory 
of Napoleon I. had to be paid for 
by disastrous defeat, and the final 
national humiliation surpassed in 
its bathos the utmost “pride of 
place” attained by the eagle of his 
reign; whereas Napoleon III, by 
slightly modifying his  uncle’s 
maxim of “impossible n’est pas 
Frangais,” and confining himself 
to the limits of the attainable, has 
secured for France during his tenure 
of power an uninterrupted series of 
victories, uncheckered by a single 
important reverse—has raised his 
country to a pre-eminence in the 
arts of peace which she had never 
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known before—has made her rich 
and respected in the commercial 
world, by boldly adopting free- 
trade principles in spite of the pre- 
judices of his subjects, and the 
opposition of narrow-minded self- 
interest—has made Paris the won- 
der of the world in beauty and 
convenience for residence — and, 
although despotic in his rule, has 
done more to advance real substan- 
tial freedom than all the Govern- 
ments preceding him, even includ- 
ing the Republic. Though the 
Press may have been more free 
under Louis Philippe, it must be 
remembered that the restrictions 
on trade in his reign were founded 
on the narrowest principles of ex- 
clusion, and that, while the pass- 
port system was applied with its 
utmost rigour to foreigners, no 
born Frenchman even could pass 
from one town to another without 
leave. If the right of meeting 
existed, it was violated at the plea- 
sure of the Government, since it 
was such a violation that produced 
the Revolution of 1848. In asking 
for more extended liberties, the 
French forget what they have 
gained under the present reign. 
There is no doubt which way the 
personal sympathies of the Em- 
peror lean; and if the Opposition 
would clearly show that they only 
mean friendly criticism of, and not 
hostile action against, the existing 
power, there is every probability 
that he would give the country 
all it sighs for, or at least all 
that is good for it, and all that 
is advisable in a regime behind 
which is Universal Suffrage. It 
must not be forgotten that Louis 
Napoleon was carried into power 
on the prestige of the First Empire; 
that the coup-d’état was in a man- 
ner forced upon him, with the 
alternative of abdicating his posi- 
tion altogether; that it was not 
open to him to remain President of 
the Republic if he had wished it, 
because France insisted on having 
an Emperor, under whom she hoped 
to revive her former military glories. 








He has so steered his course for 
sixteen years, that he has managed 
to satisfy the vanity of France, and 
to do her more good than evil at 
the same time, which was far from 
being the case with his famous pre- 
decessor, who left her in the most 
miserable state in which it was pos- 
sible for a ruler to leave a nation ; 
he has on the whole behaved well 
and justly towards other nations, 
and the two political blunders that 
he has made are pardonable errors 
in judgment: one being a_ well- 
meant attempt to restore good gov- 
ernment to a distracted country; 
the other resulting from too close 
an imitation of the non-interven- 
tion policy of England. The pre- 
sent state of Mexico is a justifi- 
cation of the French expedition, 
which would doubtless have been a 
success if the American Confede- 
rates had been successful in assert- 
ing their independence, and if 
England had properly supported 
France in recognising the South; 
and the aggression on Denmark 
and the war which laid Germany 
at the feet of Prussia, were allowed 
to take place, partly because the 
Emperor had had too much expe- 
rience of the untrustworthy policy 
of our Foreign Office, partly be- 
cause it was generally believed 
that the war between Austria and 
Prussia would be long and indeci- 
sive. It is easy to say after the 
event that the Emperor ought . 
never to have allowed it to take 
place at all. Many patriotic Ger- 
mans believed, that nothing better 
could happen than that their two 
bullies should give each other a 
thorough pommelling, and allow 
the spirit of the small States, which 
excelled as much in liberty and in- 
tellectual life as they did in brute 
force, to assert itself for the re- 
generation of the country. Cer- 
tainly, whatever it may be for us, 
the revolution which has con- 
verted Germany into a vast Prus- 
sian barrack, is a great calamity 
both for herself and for France. 
Instead of disarmament being 
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thought of, the French army 
must now be increased and brought 
to its highest perfection, to meet 
any possible aggressions from such 
a formidable neighbour; peasants 
must be torn from the fields more 
pitilessly than ever, and the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country 
checked in its growth, for how long 
a period it is impossible to say. 
Many intelligent Frenchmen think 
that a short and sharp struggle for 
the mastery would, with any result, 
be less calamitous than such an 
armed and threatening peace as is 
likely to ensue now. Certain it is 
that the French alliance is more 
necessary to us than ever, and the 
closer it is made, and the more of 
the small States it can be made to 
include, the better it will be for all 
the parties interested. The alli- 
ance of America, Russia, and Prus- 
sia, would be quite a match for 


that of England and France; and it 
would be as well to take every pos- 
sible precaution, for if not quite 
probable as yet, it is always possi- 


ble. When Russia makes her next 
attack on the Ottoman Empire, we 
shall know whether or not she has 
really ceded all that large territory 
in North America to the United 
States for little more than an old 
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song. . It is sad that the present 
combination of affairs threatens to 
dissolve our old family connection 
with Germany, a country with 
which we have never yet been in a 
position of hostile collision, which 
will infallibly ensue if the Ger. 
mans try to emulate our naval su- 
premacy, as well as the military 
supremacy of the French. It has 
been said with a degree of satire, 
that Nature, in dividing her empire, 
gave England the sea, France the 
land, and Germany the air. Taken 
seriously, this might mean that 
while her sisters excelled her in 
arms and commerce, Germany ex- 
celled them in the fields of science 


‘and art, and that ber standard of 


general education was higher than 
that of either. Why could she not 
be satisfied with this gentle supre- 
macy? In coveting new realms 
which do not naturally belong to 
her, she imperils that which is pe- 
culiarly her own. In future Enuro- 
pean complications, however much 
sympathies of race may draw us 
towards Germany, our interests 
will probably be found to coincide 
with those of our next-door neigh- 
bours, and when a choice is forced 
upon us, we shall, in all likelihood, 
be found at their side. 
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Tne Academy, by common con- 
sent, reaches an excellence not 
known for many a day. Yet the 
losses sustained through death have, 
within the last few years, been so 
fearful, that to recount them would 
seem to show that a good Academy, 
measured at least by our old stan- 
dards, were henceforth all but im- 
possible. Still, happily, such is the 
vitality within our English school 
that the gaps made by the dead are 
filled by the living, so that while 
we mourn over our losses, we may 
be permitted to rejoice in our great 
possessions. The Academy, indeed, 
has been singularly fortunate in the 
recent acquisitions she has made 
through new elections; and, as 
usual, she owes much to the recur- 
rent aid of the whole army of out- 
siders, whom no injury or insult 
can discourage or drive away. Some 
dozen works may be enumerated 
which of themselves would suffice 
to render the Exhibition illus- 
trious. The post of honour has 
been assigned to Mr. Frith’s pain- 
ful but powerful picture, ‘Charles 
the Second’s Last Sunday.’ Pic- 
tures too of singular beauty and 
interest by Mr. Millais have been 
the talk of the season: the two 
charming children, taken it is said 
from the artist’s own nursery, the 
one ‘Asleep’ in bed, the other 
‘Awake’ at morning’s dawn, have 
been the delight of all Exhibition- 
goers. Mr. Elmore, it is evident, 
has gained something more than 
health by his recent sojourn in Al- 
giers; seldom has a work more art- 
istic in treatment, more lovely in 
colour, been brought from climes 
long the paradise of painters. Mr. 
Goodall, also in colours glowing, 
and forms noble, recalls scenes from 
Holy Writ. The Academy, we have 
said, has gathered strength by re- 
cent elections. Mr. Pettie is no 
sooner an Associate than he puts 
forth powers beyond the expgta- 


tion even of his friends. ‘Treason’ 
is indeed a desperate conspiracy. 
The composition tells its story un- 
mistakably. Mr. Yeames, another 
young Associate, justifies his elec- 
tion by a sober, serious-minded pic- 
ture taken from Wycliffe’s Reforma- 
tion. Mr. Watts gave promise of 
an ‘Eve,’ whereof the tentative stu- 
dies -had gained admiration in the 
artist’s studio. He favours the 
Academy with portraits rare in 
excellence. The expectant ‘ Eve,’ 
who did not present herself, it has 
been supposed would be shy of 
companionship with the ‘Venus dis- 
robed,’ by the delicate hands of Mr, 
Leighton. Certainly Mr. Leighton 
is at his very best: he has been 
under the inspiration of ancient 
Greeks. We must not forget, in 
recounting the services of young 
Associates, a skilful composition 
by Mr. Calderon, ‘Home after Vic- 
tory.’ And then, lastly, to the pre- 
ceding enumeration of chef-d’euvres 
may be added contributions from 
clever outsiders who make good 
their claims to admission within 
the pale. Sir Noel Paton presents 
a bewitching reverie in fairyland, 
which we shall descant upon here- 
after. Mr. Poynter paints Israel’s 
bondage in Egypt with the circum- 
stantial detail of a contemporary 
chronicler. Lastly, in landscape, 
Mr. Graham for a second time makes 
his power felt as he tramps with 
heavy footfall ‘O’er Moor and 
Moss.’ Such is a rapid sketch of 
salient points the Academy pre- 
sents. e shall now proceed to 
fill in the details. 

Of High Art, in the old sense of 
this term, there is next to none. The 
change that has come over the Eng- 
lish in common with Oontinental 
schools is remarkable. Heroic noses, 
Jupiter brows, Herculean muscles, 
Roman togas, and other parapher- 
nalia of high historic schools, are 
out of fashion and obsolete. A 
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plain coat and breeches, even by 
sculptors, are now accepted as garbs 
worthy of demigods. Indeed we 
not unfrequently hear the assertion 
that historic pictures are mistakes 
altogether, and that the true mis- 
sion of the artist is to paint the life 
which passes before his very eyes. 
It is to be feared that thus imagi- 
nation has wellnigh been driven 
away from her favourite haunts, 
and that the domain of art is now 
delivered over to the dominion of 
the senses. Nevertheless the Muse 
of history is sometimes allowed en- 
trance within our picture-galleries, 
provided she conducts herself so- 
berly, adhere to simple truth, and 
do not insist on wearing the thin 
attire of Grecian Olympus. But 
an English historic painter, to be 
fairly appreciated, must discard 
Muses and Graces and such genera 
altogether. He will do well to go 
first to his tailor to determine the 
costume; he must ascertain what 
coat, waistcoat, stockings, shoes and 
buckles were in a given year worn 
by a king, his ministers and court- 
iers. For all this painters are not 
so much to blame as the public, 
taught by critics and antiquaries 
to measure art by tailors’ tape. 
Judged by standards of costume, 
there are not a few pictures entitled 
to high position. 

‘Charles the Second’s Last Sun- 
day,’ by Mr. Frith, is a vivid chron- 
icle of the times. That it is not 
over nice in its morals may easily 
be imagined. Charles, seated on a 
sofa, is “toying with his concu- 
bines Portsmouth, Oleveland, and 
Mazarine.” For the King’s enter- 
tainment, a French youth sings love- 
songs. In the background are 
desperate gamblers, with “a bank 
of at least £2000 in gold before 
them;” a bishop standing at the 
table turns a deaf ear to the call of 
the neighbouring church-bell to 
Sunday evening service. The fore- 
ground is supported by six King 
Oharles’s dogs, five puppies, and a 
pan of milk. 


left receives decoration and allure- 
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ment from a bright bevy of brilliant 
girls lavish of their charms. The 
situation is turned to best account 
by the gay rakes who hang about 
the licentious court. On the right 
the composition has been rounded 
handsomely by a buxom dame and 
a fellow of ardent suit. The whole 
picture abounds in like suggestive 
by-play. The painter has managed 
to point a moral and imply reproof 
by the presence of Evelyn and two 
friends. “I can never forget,” 
writes Evelyn, “the inexpressible 
luxury and profanenesses, gaming 
and all dissoluteness, and as it were 
total forgetfulness of God (it being 
Sunday evening), which this da 

se’enight I was witness of.” “Six 
days after was all in the dust.” That 
the painter joins Evelyn on the side 
of virtue it were too much to assert; 
that he manages, however, to redeem 
the scene from absolute coarseness, 
it is but fair to admit. For artis- 
tic management, and brilliancy of 
handling, the picture can scarcely 
receive too high praise. It is pro- 
bably Mr. Frith’s master-work. 

We may be sure that Mr. Herbert 
will paint history in a more solemn 
spirit. But it does not therefore 
follow that ‘St. Edmund, King of 
East Anglia,’ at prayer, makes 8 
better picture than (harles the 
Second and his mistresses. Indeed, 
as it was once feared that the devil 
would take to himself the best tunes, 
so it may now be apprehended that 
in the art of modern Europe, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the middle 
ages, he will appropriate the most 
pleasing and popular of pictures. In- 
deed, works which appeal to sinners 
are in danger of gaining the greatest 
numbers on their side, simply be- 
cause sinners, it is to be feared, are 
more numerous on earth than 
saints. The high tone which Mr. 
Herbert habitually assumes is the 
more to be commended from its 
rareness. It is to be regretted, 
however, that he should clothe the 
spirit of religion in lineaments so 
hard and severe—that he should, 
after the practice of austere schools, 
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be so abstemious of colour. This 
objection, which may be taken to 
Mr. Herbert’s works generally, was 
never more strongly felt than in the 
presence of good King Edmund. 
The day dawns which is to close with 
capture and martyrdom. The plain 
is covered with armed Danes, and 
battle isimminent. The King kneel- 
ing by his tent, with out-stretched 
hands and upgazing eyes, makes 
earnest appeal to the God of battles. 
It is a pity that the painter’s brush 
and palette have cast over the scene 
acold chill. It is impossible for the 
spectator to be moved to ardour 
under this penury of colour, this 
lack of impulse and fire. Mr. Her- 
bert’s son exhibits a commendable 
picture, ‘St. Martin of. Tours divid- 
ing his cloak with a poor man.’ The 
young artist begins well; he follows 
in the footsteps of his father, and 
gives promise that to the English 
school will yet be preserved disciples 
of high art. 

It is always a matter of curiosity 
what Mr. Millais will do next. His 
transitions have been many, and 
often violent. Oriticism on his 
varied styles would fill a chapter. 
His first or Preraphaelite manner, 
represented by the drowning ‘ Op!ie- 
lia,’ he has fortunately got the better 
of. An intermediate style, when 
the painter was uncertain of his 
footing, while as yet he scarcely 
knew whether to rely on his own 
genius or confide in the inconstant 
criticism of Mr. Ruskin, has also 
happily passed away. Thus the 
world is delivered from the rude and 
raw handicraft of ‘Sir Isumbras’ 
and the wooden horse, from the 
‘Vale of Rest,’ and its monstrous 
nuns for gravediggers. Let these 
pictures be committed to the for- 
gotton past; and instead thereof 
we are bidden to remember ‘The 
Order of Release,’ as the first 
approach to the artist’s present 
style. The manner of which Mr. 
Millais is now master is of its kind 
matchless. The pictures which he 
exhibits this year are the glory of 
the Academy. Nevertheless, . we 
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cannot accept the painter’s chief 
composition, ‘Jephthah,’ as an ab- 
solute success. This picture was 
much talked of long before it 
reached the Academy. People knew 
that Mr. Millais was in the agony 
of a complex composition which 
presented no ordinary difficulties. 
The painter had hitherto relied on 
a single figure or on a simple 
group. He had never committed 
himself to the intricacies of an 
involved composition. He had 
never essayed to master a grand 
dramatic theme of action and epi- 
sode. His habit rather had been 
to force an episode into a picture. 
Neither can it be said that the 
illustrations to the parables and 
other designs made for books 
prove that the painter was all 
the time in possession of a latent 
power which had, as it were, 
by mere accident never been 
put forth in his Academy pictures. 
On the contrary, these well-known 
illustrations were manifestly exe- 
cuted under the dicta of that Pre- 
raphaelite school which from the first 
has deliberately set at naught the 
grand principle of pictorial composi- 
tion. Thus much it may have been 
worth while to recount in order to 
understand why the noble picture of 
‘Jephthah’ falls short of a success. 
We need scarcely add that a treat- 
ment which may suffice for a slight 
woodcut is not sufficient to sus- 
tain a large Academy picture. 
Furthermore, it is manifest that 
a painter who takes for his sub- 
ject the story of Jephthah, will 
be measured not by contempo- 
rary standards only; he challenges 
comparison with the whole array 
of historic and sacred art. The 
difficulty by which the artist was 
beset is plainly seen on _ the 
face of his picture. In the very 
first conception was involved a 
breakdown in composition, In 
other words, the figures are dis- 
posed on no definite principle. The 
colour, too, though of wondrous 
power, aids but little the concen- 
tration of effect. It may be said,” 
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then, that the work is a success in its 
details, and a failure in its consum- 
mation. Individual figures possess 
amazing force, some have exquisite 
beauty, and Jephthah himself forms 
a magnificent siudy; the head of 
the old man bowed in sorrow is 
a marvellous piece of modelling and 
painting. Throughout, the draw- 
ing and handling show rare know]l- 
edge and mastery. Altogether, 
there are few more noble pictures 
in the English school. The work, 
too, independent of its individual 
merit, is important as a manifesto ; 
it sets forth, as we have said, the 
painter’s last manner, it declares 
what are his highest aims, it gauges 
his power when put forth to the 
uttermost. 

Mr. Millais has sported lovingly 
with four minor themes. The por- 
trait of ‘Master Cayley’ is emin- 
ently artistic; it recalls the refined 
delicacy of Reynolds. As a mere 
study of colour it is exquisite. In 
another charming picture, ‘The 


Minuet,’ a little girl goes through 


her steps with a pride, importance, 
and prim precision that it is de- 
lightful to behold. Here, again, 
the painter is intent to prove him- 
self a colourist, which, indeed, he 
has been from his first beginnings. 
Two remaining works, ‘Sleeping’ 
and ‘ Waking,’ bid fair to be the 
most popular pictures Mr. Millais 
has yet painted, and that is saying 
a great deal in the remembrance 
of ‘My First Sermon.’ The inno- 
cent child awakes at morning’s 
dawn to the singing of the bird, 
and gazes upwards with the won- 
dering eye of the infant Samuel. 
Perhaps, indeed, since the days of 
Reynolds, children have not thus 
lived upon canvas in the charm of 
childlike nature. 

The Academy as usual contains 
some few noteworthy works taken 
from Scripture history. We have 
described, at large the picture 
of Jephthah; there remain to be 
added besides one or two remark- 
able compositions. Mr. Goodall now, 
as heretofore, does real service in 
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bringing vividly before the mind 
scenes in sacred story on which im- 
agination dwells fondly. It was in 
olden times Art’s chief mission to 
call the senses to the aid of faith; 
and pictures which do this without 
taint of superstition should be 
hailed by Protestants as wholesome 
aliment to the mind. Mr. Good- 
all’s ‘Rebekah’ carries imagin- 
ation across the vast plains of 
Mesopotamia. Eleazar has been 
sent by Abraham to seek a wife for 
Isaac. Toa well comes “a damsel 
very fair to look upon.” The ser- 
vant of the patriarch falls on his 
kuees, and presents to the wonder- 
ing Rebekah the bracelets and 
jewels sent as an offering. Mr. 
Goodall has delineated in lines of 
beauty another favourite character 
in the Old Testament. ‘Rachel’ 
is comely to the eye; the painter 
has dowered her in grace, and 
cast around her the glory of 
colour. Mr. Goodall’s pictures are 
real, yet imaginative; they appeal 
to the outer sense and satisty the 
inward eye; they kindle, too, with- 
in the mind ardour in response to 
forms of beauty. Very different 
feelings does Mr. Thorburn awaken 
by his narrative of the oft-told story 
of ‘ The Two Marys at the Sepulchre.’ 
This painter remains almost the last 
remnant of the old school, and as 
an ancient landmark serves to 
show how Art has of late been 
drifting. The former traditions con- 
cerning high historic styles have 
become throughout Europe almost 
obsolete. Even in Dusseldorf and 
Munich they are fast dying out. 
And now, since the days of Dela- 
roche, naturalism has extended its 
sway even over the supernatural- 
ism of sacred art. Mr. Thorburn’s 
picture is a curiosity, an anachron- 
ism; within the confines of the 
Academy we shall not soon look 
upon its like again. 

To prevailing naturalism and 
positivism does a very remarkable 
composition, ‘Israel in Egypt,’ 
owe its power. By this picture & 
young and comparatively unknown 
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painter, Mr. Poynter, has taken the 
world by surprise. The artist for 
his crowded and animated panora- 
ma takes as his text a passage in 
Exodus thus paraphrased—‘ Now 
there rose up a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph. 
And he set over Israel taskmasters 
to afflict them with burdens. And 
the Egyptians made the children 
of Israel to serve with rigour: all 
their service wherein they made 
them to serve was with rigour.” 
Mr. Poynter has rendered the nar- 
rative with inexorable fidelity and 
force. The children of Israel, who 
we are told multiplied and grew 
the more they were afflicted, are 
harnessed as a herd of brute beasts 
to a colossal granite lion, which 
they drag to its destination in front 
of a Nile temple that occupies the 
background of the picture. This 
lion—which, by the way, looks less 
of granite than of the buckram 
whereof pantomime lions and tigers 
are made—is\ now safely housed in 
the British Museum. The painter 
has also been in some measure in- 
debted for his composition to a well- 
known mural picture in the same 
collection. Yet it is evident that, 
while attentive te archsological ac- 
curacy, he has violated the known 
topography of Egypt. The lion in 
the foreground of the picture was 
found four hundred miles from the 
pyramids in the background. The 
painter’s pictorial ends may possi- 
bly justify his means. At any rate 
he secures his first object—a good 
picture. The applause he gains is 
worth the more, inasmuch as he 
contends with a revolting theme. 
The thankless character of his task 
may deny him a purchaser, but 
cannot withhold a reputation. The 
singular command shown by the 
artist over the human figure, the 
facility of action and force of dra- 
matic expression, the readiness of 
hand, and sketchy dexterity of 
touch, have been recognised from 
the first opening of the Exhibition, 
not only by artists, but by gene- 
ral connoisseurs. There are few 
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things more interesting fhan to 
mark the rise of talent; to note 
how a young and comparatively 
untried man comports himself on 
his entrance upon fame. It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Poynter has not to 
make a beginning in that severe 
training which is too often lacking 
where cleverness abounds. It is 
nage however, that he may yet 
ave to conciliate popular taste, 
which in fact represents wealth and 
patronage. Indeed, this present 
picture, as some minor efforts by 
which it has been preceded, is ab- 
solutely defiant of prejudice. Mr. 
Poynter, we believe, has been occu- 
pied in mural decorations, after 
the manner practised by the great 
Italian painters. For this noble 
but sadly-neglected sphere, _ his 
powers are expressly fitted. His 
off-hand facility of drawing and 
readiness of touch indicate the fa- 
culty of extemporisation common to 
the Renaissance, and even to styles 
called Gothic, but now, to our loss, 
all but unknown. Improvisation, 
a special gift to Italians, has 
been rightly accepted as a pledge 
of genius. To en artist himself 
there is no greater delight than to 
write off his ideas as they flow 
rapidly from the point of his brush. 
It is said the ‘Israel in Egypt’ 
has been three years painting, but 
we know that the artist has at the 
same time been busy on works 
which have tried his raid hand. 
The extinction of the old schools 
of historic art has been followed 
by the rise and extension of novel 
styles. Painters now, instead of 
grappling with a whole nation, are 
content to deal with its individual 
units. Artists forsake the broad 
road of history, and betake them- 
selves to pleasant by-ways. They 
are content to enjoy distant views or 
side-glances from the loop-holes of 
retreat of the big and busy world. 
Thus pictures semi-historic are on 
the decided increase. Incident is 
preferred to main action—a spark- 
ling anecdote to a ponderous chron- 
icle. There are indeed few themes 
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more firofitable in every sense for a 
picture than the biography of a 
great and a good man. Human 
sympathies, which our English art- 
ists know so well how to awaken, 
for the most part lie closer to the 
life of an individual than to the 
destiny of a nation, Our painters 
are generally at home in all that 
concerns the emotions of the human 
heart. 

The story of Lady Jane Grey, and 
Roger Ascham it is always pleasant 
to recount. Mr. Horsley’s picture 
will perhaps be not the less accept- 
able to general Exhibition-gvers, 
because it gives a superficial reading 
of a character usually deemed pro- 
found. We certainly here are not 
asked to revere the royal student 
of Plato’s ‘Phado,’ but rather to 
admire a pretty young lady seated 
at a window with the last new 
novel in hand. That the face of 
Lady Jane is one bit like any of 
the reputed portraits which have 
descended to our times no person 
will believe. But everybody will 
take it for granted that Mr. Horsley 
makes of the incident an agreeable 
picture. The composition bas been 
nicely distributed and _ balanced, 
and the handling is smooth, clean, 
and neat. 

Mr. Yeames generally contrives to 
give to hist»ric incidents the persua- 
sion of truth. His narrative is 
never coloured by passion or even 
decorated by fancy. It preserves 
the even tenor of its way, and re- 
fuses to be allured either to the 
right or to the left of a straight plain 
path. This literal mode of paint- 
ing has become a confirmed habit 
with young artists of a certain 
school, Of this manner ‘The 
Dawn of the Reformation’ in the 
time of Wycliffe is a characteristic 
example. The incident chosen by 
Mr. Yeames is in every way worthy 
of his conscientious solicitude. We 
are told that Wycliffe, having com- 
pleted his translation of the Bible, 
assembled the “ poor priests,” his 
disciples, and gave to each a copy, 
with the command to go forth and 
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preach the gospel throughout the 
land. The eagle-eyed reformer 
stands as if conscious of a good 
cause, and the “ poor priests,” robed 
as monks, are delineated to the very 
life; they appear earnest mission- 
aries ready to labor and suffer for 
the truth. Mr. Boughton, in the 
same truthful spirit, has represented 
a company of ‘Early Puritans of 
New England’ on their way to 
worship, armed for _ protection 
against the attacks of wild beasts 
and savage Indians, “ Pray to God 
and keep the powder dry,” were an 
apt motto for the picture. These 
Christian pioneers of civilisation— 
men, women, and children—trudge 
their way through the snow to a 
distant church, the Bible in the 
girdle and the musket in the hand. 
It will be wise to take pictures of 
this school for what they are worth, 
And we are disposed indeed to 
prize them highly. But yet it may 
not be uncharitable to remark that 
imagination seems by these paint- 
ers to be deliberately extinguished, 
the sparks of genius absolutely 
trodden out, as if the artist feared 
that from light must come wildfire. 
Mr. O’Neil has made a careful pic- 
ture of a telling incident in the 
life of Luther at Erfurt. The 
monk’s head is a capital study; 
the choristers, too, are nicely 
painted. We may always calcu- 
late on some play of fancy in 
Mr. Marcus Stone. The artist has 
gone to the early fortunes of Nell 
Gwynne for a subject. The pretty 
girl, with winning grace and gene- 
rous impulse, hands from her street 
stali an orange to poor decrepid 
soldiers, who, on the close of the 
civil wars, were cast adrift upon 
the world ragged, penniless, and 
homeless. In after years, on the 
intercession of Nelly, Chelsea Hos- 
pital was founded. The painter bas 
treated this telling incident with 
his usual clever address. Marcus 
Stone sometimes fails through care- 
lessness. Of his ability when he 
chooses to be at his best nobody en- 
tertains a doubt. The childhood 
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of Joan of Af has given to Mrs, E. 
M. Ward the subject for a pretty 
picture. The heart of the young 
girl, we are told, beat high with 
enthusiasm for her native country 
beset and beleaguered by the island 
strangers. News is brought from 
the changeful scene of war by an 
armour-clad warrior, who reposes 
for an instant within the hostelry. 
The picture is thoroughly well 
painted. 

Subjects of fancy, works fashion- 
ed after the spirit and type of 
ideal beauty, we would fain hope 
are on the increase. Something 
above the level of common daily 
experience has indeed been long 
wanted as a relief to the dull level 
of prosaic facts which artists have 
for some years past been accumu- 
lating on canvas, as if a picture 
were a table of statistics, or a ledger 
in a merchant’s counting - house. 
Happily, imagination is not a fa- 
culty easily put down or extin- 
guished. Ever and anon she rises 
afresh, renewed in youth, and as- 
serts her power and spell. The 
world gladly responds to rapture, 
and is grateful to the poet or the 
painter who shall kindle a fire or 
invoke a reverie. Sir Noel Paton 
has placed the public under obli- 
gation by his very lovely ro- 
mance, *The Fairy’s Raid.’ The 
scene is laid in a wood on a mid- 
summer eve. The incident has 
been taken from the popular super- 
stition that fairies change and carry 
away children. The little change- 
ling is hurried off on horseback. 
The earth and the air,indeed are rife 
with mischief. The merry wan- 
derers of the night tread their little 
ringlet on the dewy grass, and 
dance among flowers like fireflies, 
In every nook and corner the emis- 
saries of Queen Mab play maddest 
pranks. The gnarled trunks of 
venerable oaks serve as_hiding- 
places to flocks of spirits that 
float as light spray or fleecy clouds 
upon the twilight air. Fungi, fox- 
glove, woodbine, the yellow iris, 
and the dogrose, keep company 
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with genii, who by day nestle in 
flowery petals. Druids of old have 
here eld dominion in the place 
now the sport of Dryads; shadowy 
temple stones stand as sentinels in 
the pale moonlight; and the star 
of evening looks down from the 
cold clear sky as an eye that 
keeps watch over the spirits’ re- 
velry. It will be seen the picture 
is a page snatched from dreamland, 
or rather the composition consists 
of pictures within pictures, just 
indeed so many visions of Celight 
as might be woven out of dreams 
in a night’s slumber. In fact, a 
certain other poet’s Dream on a 
Midsummer’s Night must have taken 
possession of the artist’s fancy, so 
much akin are the world-renowned 
drama and this picture reverie. 
Sir Noel Paton’s Preraphaclitism 
does him good service in the ela- 
boration of a theme suggestive of 
infinite detail. The whole picture 
has been wrought up to the high 
pitch of a miniature. It is mar- 
vellous to see with what precision, 
not to say anatomical accuracy, 
each little creature in this crowd of 
spirits has been drawn and painted. 
In his present composition Sir 
Noel reverts to an early love. I 
thought I remembered such a pic- 
ture in Edinburgh; a picture long 
prized in our Scottish Academy 
glories in like imaginings: the 
painter must by this time be well 
known in fairyland. 

Mr. Leighton makes a bold ven- 
ture; he paints a Venus—an am- 
bition common among artists in 
ancient times. The example of 
Apelles may have inspired him; 
the Venus Anadyomene may have 
haunted his imagination. It is said 
that Apelles brought to the execu- 


. tion of that renowned work refined 


taste, grace in composition, and de- 
licacy of handling. Certain it is 
that Mr. Leighton has given himself 
over less to the corrupt Roman 
worship of Venus, less to the prac- 
tice of Rubens, Titian, and mo- 
dern French artists, than to the 
ideal of perfect female beauty which 
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the Greeks revered under the name 
of Aphrodite. Itis only, indeed, by 
means of supersensuous and ideal 
treatment that a figure of Venus 
can be permitted to enter our Aca- 
demy at all. The style of Mr. 
Leighton, it will be readily confess- 
ed, has a refinement and subtle de- 
licacy well calculated to redeem his 
daring innovation from taint of 
grossness, His forms, if sometimes 
of voluptuous softness, are always 
removed from common nature. His 
colour, though far from perfect, 
judged at least by Venetian stan- 
dards, is suggestive of purity. In- 
deed his figures tend to the statu- 
esque, his pictures are painted under 
classic predilections, his composi- 
tions are idyls such as might have 
been sketched of old under the 
shadow of Hymettus. We are then 
inclined to look leniently on this 
nude Venus. The difficulties chal- 
lenged by such a work are neces- 
sarily so great, that there cannot be 
much danger that our Academy 
will be over-stocked. Drapery is 
so much more easy to paint than 
anatomy and flesh, our English art- 
ists are so faulty in the study of 
the nude, that want of knowledge 
will be only too gladly disguised by 
decently made clothes. Few of our 
ainters would find themselves at 
1ome in the Garden of Eden, and 
pictures which might be in keeping 
with paradise were certainly out of 
place in Trafalgar Square. The 
English too are apt to be intolerant 
of the company of strange intru- 
ders from Olympus. Hence a Ve- 
nus, an Apollo, a Juno, or a Jupiter, 
seldom enter the precincts of our 
Academy. We incline to think, 
however, that the English are a 
little over-prudish. Art certainly 
suffers at the hands of tailors; the 
huinan form, which by common 
consent, is the most perfect and 
lovely thing in creation, has too 
long been disguised and disfigured 
by Bond Street milliners. The 
walls of the Academy are apt to 
wear the aspect of so many pages 
from the book of fashions. The re- 
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version then in some éort to simple 
nature, is a change in the right di- 
rection. At all events persons who 
have acquired a taste for classic art 
will sympathise with the manner 
and line of subject to which Mr. 
Leighton has for some time been 
tending. In a refined and alto- 
gether lovely composition, ‘The 
Pastoral,’ the painter, according to 
his wont, softens classic severity by 
romantic suavity. Here is such an 
idyl as might have been sketched 
in the fields of ancient Greece when 
shepherds and shepherdesses wiled 
away the day with sylvan pipe. 
That Mr. Leighton’s style is some- 
what artificial and mannered, few 
will care to deny. But his man- 
nerism has at all events the merit 
of taking us out of the range of 
common nature: his pictures may 
serve, indeed, as a wholesome pro- 
test against the inveterate natural- 
ism which has of late usurped pos- 
session of the English school. As 
a matter of mere costume, what 4 
deliverance it is to get rid of fus- 
tian and. corduroy! Coat, boots, 
and black hat are the bane of 
modern art. The symmetry and 
rhythm of classic drapery come 
as music after discord. 

Subjects not directly imaginative 
may be decorated or ennobled by 
imaginative treatment. Mr. G. D. 
Leslie, son of the late Academician, 
is invested with a delicate and 
dreamy faney, which floats him 
gently into, the land of poetry. 
‘Willow Willow’ is painted in the 
mood and monotone of melancholy. 
Upor a river’s brink sits a forlorn 
maiden, sorrow-laden, meditating 
suicide. A oneness of cuncerted 
grief is sustained between the lady 
and her surrounding landscape. A 
hazy atmosphere has kindly come 
to the painter’s aid. A semi-1mist, 
lighted by half sunshine, is sugges- 
tive of sentiment, at least to dreamy 
minds. A like impressive mono- 
tone the painter sustains in two 
other compositions, ‘Ten minutes 
to decide,’ and ‘The Cousins.’ 
Certainly grey-green grass is pas- 
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sionless, and. a soft silvery atmus- 
phere is balm to senses jaded by 
the London season, Mr. Leslie 
surely has found his vocation. He 
will minister peace to minds sigh- 
ing for solitude or seeking tran- 
guillity. 

For subtle art-treatment there is 
not a more exquisite picture than 
Mr. Elmore’s ‘ Housetop, Algiers.’ 
The subject goes for little or no- 
thing; indeed it not unfrequently 
happens that the best pictures are 
without subject. In the work be- 
fore us it would appear that there 
has been some scandal in the house, 
whereupon a woman, a marvel for 
beauty, evidently interested or ag- 
grieved, steps out upon the flat 
roof and calls the neighbours to- 
gether by the beating of her hands. 
So true is it that “that which ye 
have spoken in the ear in closets 
shall be proclaimed upon the house- 
tops.” The whole town is quickly 
astir at the cry of mischief; people 
hurry to the top of every roof—even 
the pigeons take alarm. The main 
action of the piece, however, is 
centered in the group directly con- 
cerned. Here the artist has been 
studious of form, lavish of colour. 
The principal figure is a grand 
realisation of Eastern female beauty. 
Her robes, which fall in graceful 
curves, bring the high-pitched colour 
to a climax. The whole city be- 
yond dies away into distance under 
delicate tones of silver-grey. The 
painter, with admirable tact, leads 
the eye pleasantly from point to 
point, till at length is reached the 
range of blue mountains which 
bound the horizon, and clench the 
composition. The picture, in short, 
may be quoted in proof of the suc- 
cess which attends express art- 
treatment. Forms of beauty, col- 
ours of brilliancy, lights and shades 
of delicacy, and a composition to its 
last and minutest member care- 
fully considered, have made this 
work of art, as art, one of the choic- 
est gems of the Exhibition. Some- 
what on the same ground may be 
commended a very different picture, 


Calderon's ‘Home after Victory.’ 
The artist creates for himself the 
situation, and combines his materi- 
als under the dictate of fancy. Not, 
indeed, that the picture is in the 
usual sense of the term imagina- 
tive, for the incidents and figures 
tell on canvas as literal facts. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is per- 
haps the last triumph of imagina- 
tion to make her creations stand 
for positive truths. Certain it is 
that this “home after victory” 
might be a page snatched from 
history. An artist in thus making 
a subject for himself Jains advanta- 
ges—he has, as it were, all his own 
way. He has simply to consider 
the exigencies of his picture; facts 
do not put him out; he can give 
free rein to fancy. The incident 
chosen is the return of a fine, manly 
fellow from the wars. The young 
hero comes back again to the home 
of his father, bis wife, and his 
family. They are, of course, filled 
with pride and joy, and give him a 
hearty welcome. His wife hangs 
on his arm and dances for delight. 
The old father stretches forth his 
hands, eager for embrace. The 
faithful servants of the house stand 
by dutifully, as decorous spectators. 
Mr. Calderon is always happy in 
the telling of a story: he seizes 
action at the right turn; he gives 
to his figures motion, to incidents 
progress. By these qualities, in- 
deed, he substantiates his foreign 
descent: he has, in fact, much in 
common with artists of the Conti- 
nent, who proverbially outvie the 
painters of our own land in clever- 
ness and address. Plain, plodding 
honesty is the prevailing complex- 
ion of our pictures, as it is the dis- 
tinguishing character of our people. 

The Scotch school has seldom 
been in greater strength. The 
Academy, indeed, owes no little of 
its attraction to the admirable pic- 
tures of Sir Noel Paton, Mr. Thomas 
Faed, Mr. John Faed, Mr. Nicol, 
Mr. Pettie, Mr. Archer, Mr. Orchard- 
son, and Mr. Herdman. These 
artists, in number and for power 
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are in themselves a host. They are 
young and in the prime of life, and 
some among them are but on the 
threshold of success. Strong they 
are in nature, solid in well-grounded 
study, sober and altogether truth- 
ful; so that the promise given will 
not fail of fulfilment, and the good 
beginning made will have worthy 
ending. Several of these painters, 
however, have long since passed 
their probation. Of Sir Noel 
Paton’s picture we have already 
spoken in befitting praise. Of 
Thomas Faed little can be added 
to what is Sfeady known.. He still 
continues to paint with sober truth 
and moving pathos the annals of 
the poor. He produces only one 
picture, but that in his best manner 
—'‘The Poor, the Poor Man’s 
Friend.’ A _ blind beggar  ap- 
proaches the door of a cottage, 
round which the inmates are seated. 
The children of this poor family 
are eager to offer a mite to the 
blind poverty-stricken wanderer. 
The artist paints in a key, and 
clothes his work in a colour, well 
befitting humble life in a cottage. 
Gay pigments were out of place. 
The half shade of sorrow, with a 
bright gleam of light, comport with 
hardship encountered by content. 
It is not a little interesting to mark 
how the nations of northern Europe 
have fallen, perhaps unconsciously, 
into this tone of colour, this com- 
plexion of sentiment. The painters 
of Scandinavia, Tidemand and 
others, paint in broken, checkered, 
shadowed hues: tle characters 
they depict often carry marks of 
suffering, the check is careworn, 
poverty looks out from the eye, 
the brow is storm-beaten. Paint- 
ings have nationalities as well as 
peoples. 

The manner of Mr. John Faed is 
akin to that of his brother. Since 
the days of Wilkie the prevailing 
style of the school north of the 
Tweed has been sufficiently pro- 
nounced. Still between the brothers 
Faed there is a difference which it 
is not easy to overlook. John 
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paints with painstaking care; hé 
polishes his figures till they reach 
a smooth surface; his detail is fre- 
quently pushed to the finish of 
miniature. His pictures have a4 
refinement, his characters a delicacy 
of skin, which scarcely comports 
with humble life. Hence the artist 
sometimes takes to polite society, 
as did certain of the more refined 
painters of Holland. Thomas Faed, 
on the contrary, sticks with con- 
stancy to the rugged nature of a 
rural peasantry. Whatever ques- 
tions may be raised as to the com- 
parative merit of the two styles, it 
is at all events certain that Mr. 
John Faed has of late made ad- 
vance upon his closen manner, 
‘The Ballad’ and ‘Old Age’ 
are capital pictures. The artist 
this year has forgotten his con- 
ventional black-blue background. 
His tones are tender and rela- 
tively true. Mr. Pettice, since last 
we met in these pages, has won his 
associateship in the Academy —a 
reward which every one says he was 
worthy of, on the strength of his 
present picture dedicated to ‘Trea- 
son.’ The composition tells its 
tale without possibility of mistake. 
The heads conspire together: they 
are intent in the brewing of a plot. 
The colour, as it were, smoulders in 
fire. Guy Fawkes might have lit 
his lantern in the midst, for light 
burns and colour kindles. The 
picture indeed, though sombre, is @ 
triumph of harmony. Mr. Orchard- 
son can scarcely have to wait long 
for his associateship if he will but 
paint with deliberation and study. 
‘Talbot and the Countess of Au- 
vergne,’ by this artist, from the 
play of ‘ Henry the Sixth,’ is clever, 
though eccentric. It may be ob- 
jected, perhaps, that character has 
been sought at the expense of come- 
liness, that angularity is courted to 
the neglect of grace. On the other 
hand, it will be answered that the 
occasion was not one which called 
for suavities. Talbot, not to be 
caught in the trap set for him, 
summons to the rescue his troop of 
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armed men. The Countess, upon 
whom the tables are thus turned, 
meets the intruders with what 
grace she may. The situation is 
not particularly agreeable on either 
side. The painter proves his power 
in repulsion. He is too clever by 
half to soften a composition by 
sentiment. Rather does he choose 
to spice his subject by satire. Few, 
indeed, are the painters who in this 
special line’ can succeed so well. 
Mr. John Archer is another artist 
who makes steady advance accord- 
ing to his deliberate and quiet man- 
ner. Of his three pictures, ‘ Por- 
traits in the time of Charles I.’ is 
specially fortunate. The composi- 
tion and treatment recall Vandyke’s 
well-known portraits of King 
Charles’s children. The picture, 
even to its accessories, is carried 
out to well-balanced completeness. 
The works of Mr. Nicol are gra- 
dually growing more civilised: 
his characters are no longer grim 
with dirt, and better manners are 
maintained within the precincts 
of his compositions. This is a 
change in the right direction. Yet 
were it too much to expect that the 
artist should leave off his old ways 
entirely. ‘Kiss, an’ make it up’ 
isa situation in which he is quite 
at home. He works ont his subject 
with enviable power. The rnde 
naturalism of the scene at once 
pronounces the painter’s true posi- 
tion in the history of art. Mr. Nicol 
certainly does not do a thing by 
halves. His manner is always 
hearty and downright. 

How great are the changes which 
afew years bring about. Our old 
friend Preraphaelitism is dead and 
buried, and there is not even one 
survivor to mourn over the grave. 
Mr. H. Wallis, who some ten years 
ago painted ‘The Dead Stone- 
breaker,’ a work which Mr. Ruskin 
pronounced the picture of the year, 
has forsworn his faith. Surely if 
the holy brotherhood were not scat- 
tered to the winds, an edict of ex- 
communication would be passed on 
this recusant disciple. Mr. Wallis 
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is now suffering under symptoms of 
severe reaction. Not only has he 
for “a stone-breaker” substituted 
‘Luther and Melanchthon,’ but in- 
stead of a style vigorous in natural- 
ism he betakes himself to an execu- 
tion of nicest delicacy. His colour 
is studious of refined harmonies. In 
short, the painter who once trudged 
along as a wayfarer on a rough 
stony road, has now become the 
carpet-knight. We fearthat Arthur 
Hughes also is losing robustness in 
gaining delicacy, is forgetting na- 
ture while courting poesy. We have 
already recounted the change that 
has overtaken Mr. Millais; the 
painter may be congratulated on 
his happy deliverance. Not so, 
however, his old friend, Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt, who ever and anon ex- 
hibits anomalous works which the 
few applaud and the many ridicule. 
We could scarcely believe our own 
eyes when we catne upon the artist’s 
last performance, a lady—or rather, 
a& woman, not a lady—who goes in 
the catalogue under the title ‘Tl 
Dolce far Niente.’ The work, to 
say the least, is a mistake. There 
is surely cause for regret that the 
painter of ‘ The Light of the World,’ 
‘Christ in the Temple,’ ‘The 
Scapegoat,’ and ‘The Awakened 
Conscience,’ should dissipate his 
talents on a composition of common 
costume. An artist endowed with 
undoubted though eccentric genius, 
is scarcely justified in expending no 
inconsiderable time and strength on 
frivolous themes. What good end 
does such a picture as this answer, 
what does it teach, what pleasure 
even can it give? Mr. Holman Hunt 
has in times past aimed at moral 
and religious teaching, and there- 
fore he himself indicates the 
standards whereby he would be 
judged by posterity. That his name 
will live hereafter no one will ques- 
tion. And the fame he has worth- 
ily won it will be hard for him to 
subvert, even by works which per- 
haps it were kind to pass lightly 
over as the mere by-play of ta- 
lent. We trust that ere long the 
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artist will produce a picture honour- 
able for high intent. 

In a chapter devoted to eccentri- 
cities might be comprised ‘ Bathers,’ 
by Mr. Frederick Walker, the artist 
to whom the French have awarded 
the only medal they could spare for 
“ water-colours.” Thereis certainly 
nothing watery or washy in these 
opaque ‘Bathers’ The mud on 
their skins undoubtedly suggests 
the propriety of ablution. That 
figures so ungainly should be seer 
in the nude is surely a misfortune. 
They evidently have been modelled 
by Walker, not Apelles. Mr. Whi-t- 
ler makes himself truly useful in 
Exhibitions, His pictures do to be 
gaped at by the groundlings. Critics 
also, ever thankful for some diver- 
sion from hackneyed commonplace, 
see in waywardness the promise of 
genius. ‘Symphony in White, No. 
3,’ is clever as a conceit; it is sug- 
gestive, as a subject is apt to be when 
daubed in indefinitely. ‘Sea and 
Rain’ is also what critics call ‘sug- 
gestive” and “promising ”—sug- 
gestive of the pump and promising 
adeluge. Ifthe painter could have 
pushed his peculiar treatment a 
little further, he would have suc- 
ceeded in washing out his subject 
altogether. It will be well for Mr. 
Whistler to remember that talent 
cannot dispense with industry. Mr. 
A. Moore is another young artist 
still afloat in limbo; a course of 
severe purgatory may in the end 
put him right. Last year the hang- 
ers suspended the painter for his 
presumption at the ceiling, and so 
perhaps the sins now committed 
are smaller, and indeed venial. It 
must be confessed Mr. Moore has 
an express vocation; he seeks to 
rehabilitate domestic life in classic 
times; he composes pictures in the 
spirit of Pompeian art; he throws 
himself into the mental attitude of 
the painters of ancient Rome. In 
France, and other Continental coun- 
tries, the same line has been taken 
with marked advantage. In Eng- 
land we have been too busied with 
contemporary topics to turn the 
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eye back along vistas of remote an- 
tiquity. The great French painter, 
Ingres, was accustomed to throw 
the domestic incidents of classic 
times into interesting and instruc- 
tive cabinet compositions. Gerome 
has followed the initiative thus well 
taken, Coomans, in the same ver- 
satile country, treats Pompeian in- 
teriors decoratively. Oupid - like 
children who go about naked, 
are with him a favouxite resource, 
Alma-Tadema in Holland, working 
the same vein, paints manfully 
as an old Roman, Mr. Moore then 
need not feel discouraged; good 
men keep him company. His pic- 
ture, ‘The Musicians,’ is more 
careful and thorough than hereto- 
fore. He willdo wisely, in common 
with other revivalists, not to exag- 
gerate the failings of the originals 
he seeks to emulate. It will be well 
for him to remember that beauty, 
symmetry, and subtle jinesse in exe- 
cution, are the qualities we have 
learnt to esteem in classic art. In 
this chapter of anomalies must be 
mentioned ‘The Portrait of Rem- 
brandt,’ by Mr. John Gilbert. In 
the painting of pasticcii, otherwise 
pictures which assume the style of 
some well-known artist, Mr. Gilbert 
has already proved himself adept. 
This portrait of Rembrandt affects 
intentionally the manner of Rem- 
brandt, consequently it becomes an 
anomaly in an English Exhibition. 
Rembrandt himself would scarcely 
obtain a place on the line in our 
Royal Academy. His pictures might 
be voted a bore, and pronounced 
coarse. Yet next door—that is, in 
the National Gallery—several thou- 
sand pounds have been afforded for 
a work by the vulgar Fleming. 
Dutch styles and cabinet pictures 
are once more in the ascendant. 
Webster has not for a long time ex- 
hibited so profusely or well. ‘ Prac- 
tising for a Village Concert’ is in 
the artist’s happiest mood. For de- 
lineation of character, for readiness 
in seizing salient traits, for raci- 
ness in sly satire, for neatness in 
turning a subject out of hand, Web- 
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ster indeed is not surpassed. In 
the painting of Dutch interiors, F. 
D. Hardy, J. Hardy, and G. Smith, 
display accustomed adroitness. Still 
we incline to think that small 
cabinet or miniature works are 
not quite so plenteous as in for- 
mer days. Artists, in fact, are 
now ambitious of greater things; a 
painter scarcely cares to execute a 
small work when he can compass a 
large one. It is often, indeed, your 
self-formed men who take to the 
Dutch department. An Academy 
education generally inspires ideas 
which soar above Teniers and his 
bright brass kettle. Yet our paint- 
ers, as we have seen, commonly stop 
short of high art. It is in the in- 
termediate walks, the happy mean, 
that English art is most at home. 

In portraits there is not much to 
record. Toujours la méme chose 
is the common cry. Still a few 
works call for comment. The 
picture of ‘Her Majesty at Os- 
borne in 1866,’ by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, cannot be criticised. It 
is painful, and we pass it by. The 
President paints ‘Her Grace the 
Duchess of Sutherland’ as a duchess 
should be painted, handsomely and 
with state. This full-length figure 
has beauty and Jadylike bearing. Sir 
Francis Grant isin a different way 
equally successful with Lord Stan- 
ley. The able Minister of Foreign 
Affairs looks the astute and firm 
statesman from top to toe. The 
artist seldom turns out of band a 
more thorough and solid picture. 
Mr. Weigall has rarely displayed 
such artistic skill as in the portrait 
of his bride, Lady Rose Weigall. 
F, Winterhalter, like H. Weigall, is 
best when simplest. It has been 
Winterhalter’s misfortune to make 
reputation by meretricious perform- 
ances. Yet it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a head in better taste than 
that of ‘Mrs. Vanderbyl.’ The 
flesh is delicate, the gauze dress 
is gossamer, and the grey back- 
ground, which Winterhalter seldom 
fails to manage nicely, is in exqui- 
site tone and keeping. 
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The best portraits of the year 
purely in point of art are by Wells, 
Watts, and Herdman. Mr. Wells 
last season fairly won his associate- 
ship on the strength of that manly 

icture, ‘Volunteers at a Firing 

oint.’ He now sustains his hon- 
ours by a very different, but in its 
way an equally excellent picture, 
‘Helen, Daughter of Mr. Charles 
Magniac.’ The style of Mr. Wells 
is somewhat a novelty in the Eng- 
lish school. It isa departure from 
the prescriptive Vandyke manner 
transinitted through Lely and Rey- 
nolds down to the present day. 
Rather may it be taken as a 
recurrence to the firm and solid 
school of Van Helst, only, however, 
with this important distinction, 
that a suspicion of Venetian colour, 
sombre, half shadow, half light, 
generally enters the pictures of Mr. 
Wells. There is certainly no better 
portrait style going, scarcely except- 
ing that of Mr. Watts, whose works 
we must by no means forget to 
mention. This wonderful colourist 
has certainly been too lavish of 
warm pigments in the painting of 
the pale student head of the Dean 
of Westminster. Mr. Watts, in this 
as in some other of his works, 
emulates the Venetians even to ex- 
cess, and so the portrait of the Dean 
has the doubtful merit of being 
less like the living man than an 
old Italian picture. The artist, 
however, has made ample amends 
in that lovely portrait of the Hon, 
Mrs. Seymour Egerton. The picture 
is perfect as a study of colour: it 
is glowing, liquid, and translucent 
as a Venetian canvas, ‘Herr 
Joachim,’ a lamplight study by the 
same artist, is a masterly achieve- 
ment, grand and suggestive. The 
picture may be taken in evidence 
of a cherished theory which teaches 
the essential oneness of colour 
and sound: it were at all events 
a pretty fancy that the melody 
awakened by the musician’s touch 
brings the picture into chromatic 
harmonies. We congratulate Mr. 
Herdman on the advance he has 
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made. His work last year was 
commendable; the portrait he now 
sends of ‘Mrs. Shand,’ by its rare 
artistic qualities takes the Academy 
by surprise. The painting of the 
flesh and the drapery, and especially 
the skill and taste displayed in 
the treatment of light and colour, 
are worthy of all praise. The pic- 
ture has a silvery delicacy, a sunny 
cheerfulness, which are peculiarly 
pleasing. Altogether the Academy 
displays a creditable array of por- 
traits, and it is evident that no lady 
or gentleman need find much diffi- 
culty in the transmission of cher- 
ished features to posterity. 
Landscapes have, in our Academy, 
in common with the other aca- 
demies of Europe, to give way to 
figure subjects. Landscapes, in- 
deed are not academic, neither do 
they impart to an exhibition the 
attraction and popularity which 
attach to historic compositions. 
The world has, however, generally 
supposed that the strength of the 
English school lies in its tran- 
scripts from nature. Yet certainly 
no such strength is manifest on 
the face of the Academy. Land- 
scapes, in fact, such as there are, 
have been treated badly. They 
have almost, in fact, been altogether 
driven from the Exhibition by the 
hangers. It is no uncommon 
thing to see a foreground of flowers 
and valley-loving ferns growing at 
the ceiling; coast scenes are not 
unfrequently, to use a geological 
term, turned into raised beaches ; 
the tops of doors are washed by 
the waves of the sea; Swiss moun- 
tains and rock-climbing pines have 
long felt themselves quite at home 
in the upper regions of the Exhibi- 
tion. This, we trust, will be all 
changed for the better, in the 
course of two years, when the Aca- 
demy may hope to get into more 
commodious quarters at Burlingtun 
House. The French have long 
managed things more wisely in 
their annual salon. In Paris a pic- 
ture found worthy to be hung at all, 
obtains a place where it can at any 
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rate be seen. The grievance of 
which we complain is so old that 
Academicians, who are safe of “ the 
line” themselves, begin to look up- 
on it as time-honoured. No one, 
however, will begrudge Mr. Creswick 
the space he is accustomed to occupy 
to his own credit and the advan- 
tage of the Academy. ‘A Beck in 
the North Country’ is among the 
painter’s happiest efforts. Spe- 
cially to be enjoyed in this simple 
sylvan scene is the sight of that 
graceful ash-tree growing in the 
corner. To an observant student 
of nature, who in his walks among 
woodlands has oft and again stop- 
ped, arrested by the beauty of the 
feathery foliage of the ash as it 
floats and quivers in the breeze, 
a tender green softened by quiet 
greys seen against the deep blue 
sky of summer-—to the lover of 
nature, we say, it is a great treat to 
come upon this ash-tree as painted 
by Mr. Creswick. The graceful 
bend of the trunk and curve of the 
sterns, the painter has drawn to the 
very life. The cool and modest 
colour of Mr. Creswick finds violent 
contrast in the fiery sunsets of Mr. 
Linnel. It is extraordinary that 
artists will not learn that nature 
has no mannerism; that she cannot 
be induced to repeat herself; that 
since the day God created and 
clothed the earth, the sun has not 
risen or set upon the face thereof 
twice alike. Oertain artists, how- 
ever, make themselves celebrated 
for given sunsets, just as great actors 
become identified withmnotorious 
characters. We can imagine a paint- 
er before his canvas, as a player 
before footlights, enacting for the 
thousandth time his well-matured 
sunset. Much to his own satisfac- 
tion, he floats across the sky a time- 
honoured cloud with its golden 
edge, remembering how oft that 
cloud has gained him applause and 
a purchaser. In one corner of the 
studio are valuable properties, such 
as studies of sheep settling down 
at sunset for repose; on the oppo- 
site wall hang a shepherd and shep- 
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herdess. Thus have our artists 
during the course of long and pros- 
perous careers gone on persistently 
multiplying some favourite effect. 
Hence the Academy cherishes glow- 
ing memories of the Danby sunset, 
the Turner sunset, the Linnel sunset, 
&c, And the worst of the matter 
is, that effects which flashed swiftly 
across the heavens, which fired the 
imagination of the painter as with 
the light of inspiration, become 
stereotyped by tradition, descend 
lifeless through successive genera- 
tions from father to son, and are 
dispensed collaterally, as goods and 
chattels, among a circle of nume- 
rous friends and acquaintance. 


And so certain sunsets or twilights,, 


storms, shipwrecks, and other com- 
motions in earth and heaven, be- 
come the property of given fam- 
ilies; they are heirlooms and 
artistic hereditaments of positive 
moneyed value, even as the furni- 
ture of a house. Thus the younger 
Linnels enter on a goodly estate; 
thus the two Danbys reign as by 
right in heaven’s serenity ; thus in 
divers exhibitions, Pyne in Turner- 
esque furor blazes fireworks into 
the sky, and the numerous family 
of Williamses, under varied pseu- 
donyms, rear ghostly mountains as 
presiding genii over shadowy si- 
Jent Jakes. Now, we think it can 
scarcely be cause for wonder that 
people grow a little weary of this 
eternal reiteration. The Academy 
would indeed do a good service 
could it suppress pilfering and 
bring thieves to justice. The pauci- 
ty of new ideas is as incredible as 
it is inexcusable. Nature is con- 
stantly enacting something new, 
while our painters are copying 
things old. Preraphaelitism, as 
it was called, was seized upon as 
an escape from effete methods. 
But a manner essentially weak, 
small, and drivelling, of course, was 
not long in becoming stale and un- 
profitable, and so it lived its short 
day and then died out. The Aca- 
demy, we rejoice to say, scarce- 
ly contains a single Preraphaelite 
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landscape. The last thing new, and 
good too, is the style which Mr. P. 
Graham has imported into London. 
His ‘Spate in the Highlands’ of 
last season is followed by ‘ Moor 
and Moss,’ pitched in the same 
key, painted in like monotone. 
The world was taken by surprise; 
nature promised the LExhibition- 
going public a new sensation. The 
‘Spate’ was the talk of the season; 
the artist obtained worshippers, 
and, of course, disciples and imita- 
tors. Painters who had been long 
in search of an idea, at once put 
together campstool, colours, and 
folio, and started for Betwys y Coed. 
By the autumn several small 
“spates” had found their way to 
London Exhibitions. And this, it 
will be seen, is but the old story 
over again. Originality was the dis- 
tinguishing merit of Mr. Graham’s 
first landscape; even his own re- 
plica of a grand effect over sky, 
moor, ard mountain, loses in- 
terest by repetition. Still there 
can be no objection that this the 
last idea out should be worked a 
little hard. Mr. Graham comes as 
a wholesome reaction. The public 
could no longer endure the childish 
trifling and the pernicious nonsense 
of Pre-Raphaelism, and s0 something 
directly Post-Raphaelite is hailed as 
a happy deliverance. We may now 
hope that the great Italian land- 
scape school slandered by Mr. Rus- 
kin, will be once more restored to 
its legitimate influence. The great 
and immutabie principles of land- 
scape composition, as distinguished 
from mere topographic mapping, 
will, we trust, restore grandeur and 
noble intention to landscape art. 
Mr. Graham paints up to the pitch 
of an idea, as all true landscape 
artists before him. Thus is gained 
expression, force, and dramatic 
character. 

With more than ordinary pleas- 
ure do we now bid adieu to Pre 
raphaelitism, as it makes its exit 
from the Academy. ‘The Sketch- 
er” in these pages was among the 
first to laugh at the folly of a 
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coterie of young artists who pre- 
sumed to tell the world how to 
paint from nature. He boldly de- 
clared that the practice and prin- 
ciples of the young men were delu- 
sions—that English art was about 
to lose her strength and dignity— 
that she would descend from a 
mental creation to a mere handi- 
craft. The prophecy proved true. 
The works elaborated at infinite 
cost of time and patience were 
wretched as pictures. At _ last 
nature herself disowned these her 
would-be disciples. And so the 
school is at length dissolved and 
dispersed, and no one can tell of 
its doings and its whereabouts. 


All that can be said with certainty . 


is, that now and then a painter 
given up for lost rises again to the 
surface, expressly to exhibit a pic- 
ture in refutation of his once cher- 
ished creed. 

Sir Edwin Landseer has driven 
into the Academy a herd of ‘ Wild 
Cattle from Chillingham.’ It was 
a bold venture to paint, close upon 
life size, these “‘ beasts of the chase 
that roam in woody Caledon.” 
Should, however, the race become 
extinct, the Earl of Tankerville will 
retain the next best thing to nature 
herself—a* picture by Landseer. 
From the same estate in Northum- 
berland the same artist has taken 
a flock of deer. Sir Edwin Land- 
seer departs from his usual draw- 
ing-room style in the treatment of 
these immense canvases, painted, 
no doubt, for an entrance-hall or 
a hunting-box. The world contains 
but few animal pictures which ap- 
proach life size. The French have 
seldom painted a horse, or even a 
dog, to the scale of nature. Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘Horse Fair’ would 
have been double its present di- 
mensions had the horses been as 
many hands high as the living origi- 
nals. Paul Potter’s Bull at the 
Haghe, and James Ward’s rival 
Bull at Kensington, were the 
largest animals known on canvas 
till these last bold attempts by Sir 
Edwin. The painter will not have 
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many imitators: the result is far 
from pleasing. The scene-paintings 
of Mr. Ansdell constitute what may 
be called “the menagery school.” 
His Spanish subjects have truth 
and beauty. Human nature life- 
size may be esteemed high art: 
the brute creation life-size usually 
degenerates into low art. Into 
a picture of animals there can sel- 
dom be thrown sufficient thought 
or mental expression to fill a 
large canvas, save when sky, 
field, or forest brings to the com- 
position a wide-stretching pano- 
rama. Mr. Davis, in a very remark- 
able work, follows the usual prac- 
tice of Rosa Bonheur, in bringing 
a landscape in itself beautiful to 
the aid of his composition. Mr, 
Davis has studied in France, and 
his picture, strange to say, manages 
to reconcile the largeness of the 
French manner with the smallness 
inseparable from  Preraphaelite 
practices. The hybrid compounds 
of foreign and domestic schools, 
now brought within the circuit 
of our modern art, are anomalous 
as they are infinite. The tendency 
of international picture-galleries, 
and French and Flemish Exhibi- 
tions in Pall Mall, undoubtedly is 
to mingle and amalgamate styles 
formerly distinct. Art becomes 
each year more cosmopolitan. 

Sea, coast, shipping, and fishing 
craft furnish our artists with usual 
material. Hook is not at his best: 
he presents us with nothing new, 
save a wave as large as a whale, 
which wellnigh swamps some brave 
little fellows in a boat. Cooke is 
uncommonly good—‘The Giu- 
decca, Venice,’ has more than his 
usual colour, and is, of course, ac- 
curate as a photograph. The artist 
has been addicted to science as well 
as to the painting of pictures, and 
so, from time to time, he gives the 
world works dedicated to science 
and art conjointly. ‘Her Majesty’s 
ships Erebus and Terror, ice-bound 
in the Arctic Seas,’ was a contribu- 
tion to science. So, too, is the 
picture now exhibited—the skele- 
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ton of “a large fin-whale,” measur- 
ing sixty-seven feet in length—a 
creature which, two years ago, was 
cast ashore in Pevensey Bay. It 
might have been judged impossible 
to bring a bony structure so in- 
tractable under pictorial treatment. 
Mr. Cooke, however, seems to have 
thought that, after all, there could 
not, in point of art, be much differ- 
ence between the ribs of a ship and 
the ribs of a whale—and so went 
to work accordingly. The com- 
position is saved by a poetic sky: 
the skeleton may feast the hungry 
intellect of science; the glory of 
the heavens is the delight of ima- 
gination. Recurring to sea-pieces, 
it will be found that storms, as 
usual, are brewing in the rooms of 
the Academy. It is, indeed, quite 
fearful to see how tempests rage, 
especially above the horizon of the 
line. Vicat Cole has evidently 
encountered rough weather since 
he left Wales and put tosea. The 
painter’s art-faculties certainly pre- 
serve better equilibrium beside a 
quiet trout-stream than when in 
danger of shipwreck in a tempest. 
Mr. Gill is another artist who lashes 
Neptune to fury. Nothing will 
satisfy some painters short of a 
tempest so terrible that not a sur- 
vivor would be left to tell the tale, 
much lees to paint the picture. Mr. 
Brett depicts a storm very differ- 
ently—that is, he paints with know- 
ledge, and is content to set down 
facts simply as he saw them. This 
young artist has long been recog- 
nised as a trustworthy student. 
With enterprise he pushes his way 
through nature, and brings home, 
if not always a good or agreeable 
picture, at any rate a transcript 
valuable because faithful. It seems 
that when sailing in lat. 58° 15’ N., 
long 5° 10’ W., Mr. Brett witnessed 
an effect on sea and in sky well 
worthy of record. The dark sha- 
dow of the storm passes grandly 
across ocean, heaving in crested 
waves. A silver tracery of foam 
is cast, as a delicately woven net, 
on the surface of the wavelets. 
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The distressed ship, which we sup- 
ose contains the artist himself, 
ad better have beem sunk. It 

breaks the grand solitude of waters. 

The portentous sweep of the storm- 

driven sea, the balanced curve of 

the waves, the sharp crisp ripple 
of the wavelets, the tempest-black 
sky illumined by rainbow gleam, 
have been delineated with a truth 
wholly beautiful. Long will the 
little picture dwell in the memory. 
It is yet one more proof that nature 
never repeats herself; that she 
never pauses in the work of mak- 
ing new pictures; that she never 
forsakes the mind that loves her 
truly and serves her faithfully. 
While we write, the sad news of 
the death of England’s greatest 
marine painter reaches us. Olark- 
son Stanfield had long been in 
suffering health, and his pictures of 
late gave signs of coming dissolu- 
tion. Yet, ‘The Skirmish off Heli- 
goland,’ now in the Academy, has 
the dash, the spirit, the windy sky, 
and the rolling wave, which we have 
so long learnt to prize in the pictures 
of Stanfield. The history of the 
painter is not a little remarkable. 

He followed the calling of his 

father, that of a sailor; he served 

in the same ship with Douglas Jer- 
rold, and was promoted by Captain 

Marryat; while yet at sea he taught 

himself painting; an accident to 

his foot made him a landsman, and 
an artist by profession. As a scene- 
painter he became famous; we re- 
member well the lovely pictures 
with which he illustrated Handel’s 

‘Acis and Galatea,’ produced at 

Drury Lane while under the man- 

agement of Macready. Stahfield’s 

friendship for David Roberts, which 
dated from an early period in their 

London career, was intimate and 

warm to the last. The lives of the two 

artists ran in parallel lines. Both 
were equally busy in the painting 
of scenes which became the talk of 
the town; both left the service of 
the stage, entered the Academy, 
and were from first to last seldom 
absent from its Exhibitions, to the 
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success of which, in fact, they mate- 


rially contributed. Both, too, often 
met at the Garrick Club; the 
smoking-room in the old house was 
decorated by the hands of the bro- 
ther artists. The two painters were 
equally self-made; by native talent 
they reached the summit of their 
profession; the gap they leave on 
the walls of the Academy cannot 
be filled. Of David Roberts a 
pleasing and characteristic memo- 
rial has lately been published in a 
handsome volume by his friend 
Ballantine.* 

It is also our painful duty to re- 
cord the death of another distin- 
guished Academician. John Phillip, 
like Clarkson Stanfield, appears for 
the last time in the Exhibition: he 
died, as it were, brush in hand: he 
was seized by paralysis in the full 
vigour of life. John Phillip is one 
of the many artists of whom Scot- 
land may be justly proud. He was 
born in Aberdeen, and, like many 
other sons of genius, especially in the 
north countrie, his parentage had 
been humble. In common with 
the two painters of whom we have 
just spoken, he was a self-made 
man. Indeed, it is not a little sin- 
gular that David Roberts and John 
Phillip in boyhood alike served 
under house-painters. It is related 
that the talent of young Phillip first 
obtained recognition when, as an 
apprentice to a painter and glazier 
in Aberdeen, he was sent to the 
house of Major Gordon to put in a 
pane of glass. From that moment 
the future artist received kind pat- 
ronage; he visited London, and 
became a student in the Royal 
Academy; but no great success 
attended his early efforts. Happily 
he went to Spain, partly in search 
of health; and the glorious works 
he painted under the influence of 
Velasquez and Murillo, gained for 
him the soubriquet of ‘Spanish 
Phillip.” Seldom, in fact, has our 
Academy shown a more noble pic- 
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ture than that of ‘Murillo in the 
Market-place, Seville.” ‘ La Gloria, 
now in Paris, has also amazing bril- 
liancy and power. John Phillip 
was snatched away just as he had 
entered on new fields: in a recent 
tour to Italy he had collected rich 
materials for many works. The 
career of Phillip was brilliant, but 
comparatively short. At an age 
not quite fifty, it might have been 
hoped that many of the pictures for 
which he had already made prelim- 
inary sketches and studies, would 
have yet adorned the Academy. 
The artist’s closing contributions, 
now in the Exhibition, display his 
usual truth, breadth, and vigour, 

A rapid glance at the French 
Gallery and the Water-Colour Exhi- 
bitions must close our review. As 
small space remains, it is fortunate 
that little need be said. It may, 
however, be worthy of record that 
“the Institute” has adopted a 
course often urged on the Academy. 
This, the younger of the two old 
societies of water-colour painters, 
initiates honorary membership in 
favour of distinguished foreign 
artists. The scheme could scarcely 
have had a better beginning than 
in the election of Rosa Bonheur, 
Henriette Browne, and L. Gallait, 
The gem of the whole gallery is 
indeed the exquisite drawing by 
Rosa Bonheur, a remembrance of 
Scotland. This ‘Highland Lake’ 
bears on its translucent waves & 
boat-load of sheep. The same 
scene painted in oils makes one of 
ten pictures contributed by the 
artist to the Paris Exhibition. The 
water-colour drawing is the better 
work, It is indeed interesting 
to see how perfect a mastery the 
painter has obtained over a material 
which we had almost supposed was 
a specialty of the English school. 
The best qualities of water-colour 
art are gained: the colour is pure, 
liquid, transparent, brilliant. Gal- 
lait, who produced a sensation in 
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1862, we are glad to welcome again 
to London. He manages to pre- 
serve a certain historic largeness 
in two small water-colour replicas 
of well-known works. Henriette 
Browne, who in Paris is extending 
a reputation hitherto grounded 
chiefly on an oft-seen work, makes 
her presence pleasantly known in 
Pall Mall. The recognised position 
of foreign artists in London exhibi- 
tions, for which we have more than 
once contended, cannot fail of bene- 
fitto our English school. Our na- 
tive art has hitherto been insular, 
not to say exclusive. The idea that 
one Englishman could beat three 
Frenchmen enters even into our 
picture-galleries. 

Of the Old Water-Colour Society 
we have space only to say that 
it is at its very best; so strong, 
perhaps, that it scorns to seek 
foreign aid. On more than one 
occasion, indeed, it has succeeded 
in gaining over oil painters, who 
might with advantage have been 
numbered in the ranks of the Royal 
Academy. J. D. Harding in the 
later years of his life was driven 
from Trafalgar Square; and now 
likewise Tom Danby, under hope 
deferred, has taken quiet refuge in 
Pail Mall. This gallery, all but 
perfect after its kind, may be 
counted the distinguishing glory 
of the English school. The world 
cannot see its like elsewhere. 
What a pity that at this moment 
the building with its contents 
cannot be carried across Channel 
and pitched in the Champ de 
Mars! The project, indeed, as 
regards the drawings, is not -un- 
worthy of consideration, when in 
the course of three weeks the gal- 
lery will close. English art has 
been so shamefully snubbed and 
ill-treated in Paris that some effort 
should be made to redeem our 
national honour. Foreigners would 
certainly open their eyes for ad- 
miration, could they but see what 
the island barbarians yearly pro- 
cuce in the Old Water-Colour Gal- 
lery. 
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The prolific power of production 
in water-colour art is attested by 
the establishment of a third exhi- 
bition, which has attained in the 
Dudley Gallery a third year of suc- 
cess. The need for this further 
addition to the already numerous 
collections which scarcely leave the 
critic a week’s rest throughout the 
year, is indicated by the high ex- 
cellence of works which otherwise 
could hardly have made their merits 
known. Within the walls of the 
Dudley, young artists may practise 
rehearsals, and the wings of half- 
fledged genius can there take ex- 
perimental flight. Altogether the 
enterprise is praiseworthy, and the 
quality of the works, moreover, is 
found to improve from year to year, 
so that the trial and discipline im- 
plied in a public appeal are evi- 
dently salutary to the artists con- 
cerned. By happy chance, too, a 
really mature work may seek in 
this general and tolerant gallery 
the fair-play not so readily accorded 
where old vested interests preside. 
Such a work is Mr. Madox Brown’s 
remarkable and disagreeable draw- 
ing, ‘ Cordelia’s Portion.’ The year 
has not yielded a more astounding 
production. The picture is strangely 
original, and strongly mannered; it 
is loud in stage rant, after the Kean 
school. Its merits lie in its intense 
realism: properties were never 
painted with greater force; charac- 
ters not often clenched with so firm 
a hand, or wrested from tranquillity 
and beauty by the fury of so much 
passion. It may be well imagined 
that the result is rather peculiar 
than pleasing. As a bold manifesto 
of the much-esteemed mannerism 
of Mr. Madox Brown, the achieve- 
ment deserves to be marvelled at. 

We cannot close without paying 
once more tribute to the excellent 
service done by the French Gallery 
in London. This choice collection 
contains as usual an epitome of 
French and Flemish schools <A 
replica of Gerome’s well-known 
‘Louis XIV. and Moliére,’ gives 
to the most popular artist of the 
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‘moment the place of honour. Lan- 
dell’s “ Fellah” is also a work which 
has already made a reputation in 
Paris. The quietism of Frére—not, 
by the way, a state of mind much 
affected in France—is always con- 
genial to our people, who in art 
love quietude and gentleness, Plas- 
san, too, is another artist who has 
become equally a favourite in Lon- 
don as in Paris. His brilliant little 
pictures sparkle like gems. Du- 
verger exhibits his masterpiece, 
‘The First Communion;’ De 
Jonghe was never seen to greater 
advantage than in an eminently 
artistic picture, ‘ Antecedent to 
Confession ;’ Alma Tadema of the 
Dutch school, and Coomans and 
Bouguereau of the French, are 
known for a novel class of subjects, 
to which we have already referred 
in our criticism on Mr. Moore. 
These painters reanimate the life 
of the old Romans.  ‘ Tibullus’s 
Visit to Delia, by Tadema, is a 
restoration such as might be made 
by an antiquary among the ruins 
and spoils of Pompeii. OCoomans 
and Bouguereau, true to the pro- 
clivities of Frenchmen, tend to de- 
coration, romance, and voluptuous- 
ness. ‘The Morning Kiss,’ and 
‘The Signal’ are sportive in fancy ; 
such pretty conceits are feasts to a 
beauty-loving eye. The Dutch side 
of the Flemish school is represented 
by characteristic works of Alfred 
Stevens, Baugniet, Madou, and Ten 
Kate; its Van Eyck revival may be 
witnessed in pictures by Leys and 
Koller; its French or Delaroche 
phase makes but a poor appearance 
in a minor work by Gallait. Among 
the illustrious dead, Troyon, the fa- 
mous cattle-painter of France, is 
seen by his last work —a little fee- 
ble; and the eccentric Decamps, by 
one of his clever eccentricities. Of 
the charms of Rosa Bonheur it were 
superfluous to speak. Of Lambi- 
net’s grey, cool, and showery skies, 
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it is impossible to have too much, 
especially under the hot sun of 
summer. Rousseau’s landscape will 
be looked upon with curiosity, not 
to say envy and jealousy. It is, of 
course, powerful; yet will English 
painters scarcely recognise that rare 
genius which has gained from an 
International Jury the highest hon- 
our the assembled world of art could 
award. Surely Rousseau is not, as 
pronounced in Paris, the first land- 
scape painter in Europe. England 
and Germany produce greater. 

Vast changes are impending over 
the future of British art. At length 
it is finally decided that the National 
Gallery shall retain possession of 
Trafalgar Square, and the Royal 
Academy betake itself to Burlington 
House. Many are the mutations 
consequent upon these altered con- 
ditions. The Academy, it is to be 
hoped, will be able, among other 
things, to extend and improve its 
annual Exhibition; and with the 
promised augmentation of. area, 
there can be no longer excuse for 
injustice to outsiders. Much of the 
obloquy attaching to the Academy 
would at once be removed could a 
fairly good place be found for every 
picture accepted on its merits. But 
reform must not stop with half 
measures. The vested rights, too 
long usurped by genius in decay, 
should be surrendered. The dead 
may be safely left to bury their 
dead, and the living must be allowed 
to live and reap just reward. The 
Academy, we are glad to say, under 
the spirited leadership of Sir Fran- 
cis Grant, has shown laudable desire 
to move onwards with the times. 
Much remains yet to be done. We 
must, however, be content to wait 
for the new building in Burlington 
Gardens, which, whether Gothic or 
Italian, will, we trust, contain space 
enough for the developing of what- 
ever liberal views the Academy 
may entertain. 
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A HANDFUL OF SOVEREIGNS. 


Tue Emperor of the French is 
iving at this moment to Europe 
what Victor Hugo, when speaking 
of the first Napoleon, called the 

‘ “sublime spectacle of a parterre 
des rois.” Now, whether it be that 
my monarchical instincts have lat- 
terly received some cruel shocks, or 
that the occasion which has brought 
these exalted personages together 
would appear ludicrously unworthy 
of their dignity; but I own to feel 
less impressed by the “sublime 
spectacle” than I had anticipated, 
and am free even to confess that 
in the monster show itself there 
are many things, I think, as well 
worth seeing as the monarchs them- 
selves. 

That they will “ draw,” however 
—that they are now “drawing” 
largely—there is no dopbt, and no 
visitor can be said to have conscien- 
tiously “ done” the Exhibition who 
has not scored off his Czar and his 
King of Prussia, as well as his mon- 
ster mortar, his steel hammer, and 
his Chinese kitchen. 

If there was a grim drollery in 
assembling these royalties as na- 
tional products, and showing the 
world what Japan, what Spain, 
what Turkey, and what Dahomey 
accepts as the “culminating unit,” 
so that in examining the exhibit 
one might arrive at some sure guess 
of the nature of the people which 
had thus, as if were, sent us its 
most finished article—if, I say, this 
was the spirit that suggested the 
gathering, I must admit it was a 
wonderful concession to the genius 
of our age; and though, perhaps, it 
would be asking too much, one 
would have liked to have seen the 
machinery of monarchy at work, 
just as we see the die-foundry, the 
loom, and the printing-press; and it 


would have added unspeakably to 
the realistic charm of this mighty 
show if the Emperor of Russia 
would have knouted a real Pole, 
and the Japanese Ambassador have 
finished the ceremony of presenting 
his credentials by the “ happy de- 
spatch.” 

As we see the whizzing wheels 
and the heaving cylinders in the 
machinery department, we ought to 
see how his African Majesty does 
his “sword trick.” If practice, as 
our old copy-books taught us, make 
perfect, there must be an amount of 
dexterity in his performance quite 
remarkable. 

If, however, it be that these 
Royalties have not come as ex- 
hibits, but as mere sight-seers, 
like thousands of meaner mortals, 
eager to learn the relative advances 
of different peoples in the various 
careers of industry, what valuable 
hints, what store of useful notions, 
will they be enabled to carry home 
with them ! 

It is but a few days back that 
the newspapers gave us @ most 
graphic and edifying description 
of a vast establishment—I really 
believe it was in Ireland—where 
pigs were slaughtered by steam, and 
where hundreds of these interest- 
ing animals had their throats cut 
with such rapidity that they were 
actually on the way to be pickled 
and packed before they had fully 
recognised decapitation. Imagine 
the delight with which his African 
Majesty must have witnessed the 
display of this ingenious machine, 
poe 3 the promptitude with which 


he ordered a supply of them for 


his national festivals! Who is to 
tell us, after this, that these Ex- 
hibitions do not extend the advan- 
tages of modern inventiveness, and 
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open to remote nations the rare 
products of human skill and intel- 
ligence? Before three years are 
over, I feel certain the New-Zea- 
landers will be slaughtering our 
fellow-countrymen with six-shooters 
from Sheffield, and many a patriot 
in Siberia will carry on his wrists 
the “last thing in handcuffs” that 
Birmingham has turned out. 

We have been told, however, that 
the sovereigns who have assembled 
at Paris did not resort there for 
vulgar sight - seeing —that they 
made the Exhibition a mere pre- 
text, and came there just as an 
astute diplomatist may occasionally 
be seen to saunter into qn opera- 
box, little caring, indeed, for the 
legs of the ballet, but very eager to 
hunt out the secret of some floating 
rumonr, and the meaning of some 
cunning move on the part of a col- 
league; and this explanation is 
possibly not remote from the truth. 
Fortunately or unfortunately for 
the world—I’m not very sure which 
—these illustrious personages have 
not many occasions when they can 
meet each other. Setting aside 
minor considerations, the world 
keeps a too jealous watch on all 
their movements; and the fluctua- 
tions of the Stock Exchange reflect 
too sensitively even their very 
slightest steps to make such things 
possible. It is somewhat humili- 
ating to own it, but it is the simple 
fact, that the Emperor of Russia 
could not drink the waters of 
Vichy, nor the King of Prussia cor- 
rect his acidity with Oarlsbad, 
without inflicting ruin on many a 
respectable family, and _ bringing 
desolation and misery into many a 
household, We never can bring our- 
selves to believe that these people 
are not scheming and _ plotting. 


We cannot be brought to admit that 
these are passing moments in their 
lives, when they can think of “ that 
poor creature, small beer.” 

It is true there is something re- 
assuring in the thought that the 
destinies of the world are not so 
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entirely in the keeping of these 
mighty personages as at first blush 
they might seem to be; and a 
European sovereign, accompanied 
by his prime minister, strongly re- 
minds one of those smart four-in- 
hands, which young gentlemen, just 
come of age, affect to drive—having 
previously secured a clever coach- 
man, who sits on the near side of 
the box, and holds himself ready to 
take the ribbons whenever the nags 
show signs of being unmanageable, 
“Touch that wheeler, your hononr; 
make that grey come up to his col- 
Jar,” whispers coachee; and so does 
your Ozar or Kaiser take in his 
statecraft from Gortschakoff or 
Beust, well knowing the whole time 
that all his driving is at best but 
amateurship, and that if it should 
come to an ugly bit of road, or a 
block on the way, the sooner he re- 
signs the reins the better. Louis 
Napoleon, however, affects to be his 
own coachman, and that drive to 
Mexico shows with what success, 
As for the King of Prussia, he has 
taken to the ribbons late in life, 
and never properly understood what 
good coaching is. All his early ex- 
periences were in a one-horse buggy, 
and it is rather startling to the best 
of nerves to sit behind four fiery 
nags, while your coachman is per- 
petually chirping and gee-hupping 
to them, as M. Bismark will do, no 
matter whether there are carts in 
the way or closed toll-bars right in 
front of them. 

Now if these people really wanted 
to show us that they could drive, 
why don’t they come out without 
the coachman? Leave Beust and 
Bismark at home, and let us see 
how you'll tool the team. I'd like 
to have seen how Louis Napoleon 
himself would have got round that 
sharp corner at Luxemburg if one 
of our people hadn’t told him to 
lie by for a moment till that lum- 
bering old Prussian eilwagen had 
passed. It is a simple fact that they 
all drive precious badly, and the 
only fellows who make a good figure 
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on the road are such as have wit 
enough to keep a clever coachman, 
and give him a liberal allowance for 
the stable. 

The Press of Europe—for though 
we in England began the movement 
all the others are at it now hard and 
fast—are strenuously advising eco- 
nomy and retrenchment. They say 
that if one would consent to drive 
a pair, or even a single horse, the 
others would soon follow, and thus 
a considerable saving be effected— 
no bad thing, when it is remembered 
that in this passion of rivalry and 
display we are all living beyond our 
means. What they say is, These 
flashy equipages are things of the 
past; our ancestors affected them, 
just as they affected a score of other 
barbarisms that we are intelligent 
enough to have renounced; the 
spirit of our age rejects such 
things; men have grown more 
moderate in themselyes and more 
considerate towards others; and 
that vulgar desire for display does 
not belong to our era. And they 
add, The first man who takes to the 
road with a one-horse buggy will 
be the most popular person in 
Europe. 

Not only do these advocates of re- 
trenchment show the great benefit 
that will accrue from a diminished 
expenditure, and the opportunity 
that such will offer for more profit- 
able employ of money, but they go 
on to enumerate all the accidents 
and calamities that have come of 
reckless driving, and the frequent 
collisions which we hear of in every 
part of Europe; and lastly, they 
advert to a fact which, though ap- 
parently a small one, has a wonder- 
ful significance and a deep import- 
ance, when one comes to think of 
it. What they say is this, These 
costly equipages, and these mettle- 
some teams, require a first-rate hand 
on the box, or a smash is inevitable. 
Now, in all Europe you can count 
these coaches on your fingers. I 
doubt very much if there are in 
reality six of them, The conse- 
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quence is, there is no name for 
the extravagance of their demands, 
They insist not only on enormous 
wages, but all the stable patronage 
and perquisites. They know their 
importance, and they take precious 
care you should know it also; and 
they are always ready to say, ‘Suit 
yourself, sir,” to the master; “I’m 
going to live with the gentleman 
over the way.” 

Now there’s not a doubt that for 
one man who can drive four-in-hand 
well you will find five hundred who 
can tool a tax-cart, and if you choose 
to come down to the humble equip- 
age you will not be so cruelly ex- 
posed to the insolent demands of a 
self-important flunkey. These half- 
dozen fellows—for, as I have said 
above, there are not more of them 
—might strike to-morrow, and 
where should we all be, I ask you, 
if they were to declare that they’d 
not drive any more, under heaven 
knows what conditions? 

Seriously, however, this sug- 
gestion of economy and reduced 
expenditure, to have had any chance 
of success, should not have come 
from England. The difficulty 
with which we maintain a very 
small army at its full complement, 
and the disfavour with which our 
people, in their sturdy independ- 
ence, regard all military service, are 
facts patent to all. That we grudge 
the cost of a force which makes the 
patrol of the globe is but too well 
known; nor has a minister any so 
sure and short a road to popularity 
in England as by cutting down the 
army estimates. Foreigners seeing 
this, and reading, as they do, the 
debates in our House, naturally 
say, ‘‘ England feels all the inferio- 
rity her diminished military power 
inflicts upon her, and as she cannot 
come up to us, pleasantly suggests 
that we should come down to her.” 
In fact, it is pretty like the proposi- 
tion of a commercial traveller, that 
for the future no man should drive 
anything but a one-horse tax-cart. 
Continental nations, however, have 
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other ambitions than trade successes, 
I am not going to defend or attack 
them, but I am forced to admit, 
that the spirit which for some years 
back has animated our people, is 
not that of the rest of Europe, and 
Louis Napoleon—though possibly 
the utterance was not very discreet 
—was not wide of the mark when 
he declared that the greatness of a 
nation was in the direct ratio of 
the squares of its standing army. 
Not only, then, was England want- 
ing in the high authority to speak 
on such a subject, but her advice, 
when she gave it, became naturally 
matter of suspicion, ‘Out off your 
leg,” cries the wooden-legged man, 
“and I'll run you for a hundred 
yards.” But I don’t think the biped 
is obliged to recognise the challenge. 
Now, had the notion of disarma- 
ment originated with France or 
Russia, the prospect of its being 
favourably entertained would have 
been far greater. These are great 
military powers, and a reduction of 
their strength would be something 
more than a diminished means of 
offence. It would imply a total 
change of policy. To send back to 
the fields and the factories hundreds 
of thousands of men—to habituate 
them to the independence of the 
peasant or the town labourer—to 
attach them to the soil by the ties 
of family, and elevate their lives 
by the hope of betterment—would 
be to effect a total revolution, and 
such a revolution as neither Czar 
nor Emperor has yet dreamed of. 
Garrick, the poet tells us, 


‘¢ Cast off his friends like a buntsman his 
pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could 
whistle them back.” 


But is it quite sure, if a general 
disarmament took place through 
Europe, and should endure, say 
for six years, that you could ever 
whistle back your recruits—or is 
it not more than likely that the 
system of the conscription would 
be doomed for ever? So much the 
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better, cry the reforming peace 
party, it is all that we ask for. Ay, 
but do you expect the Emperor of 
the French or the Ozar to accept 
these views? Is it likely that these 
great rulers will see their power 
depart from them without any 
equivalent, or at least any equiva- 
lent on which they set value? Is 
not military power the very essence 
of Continental sovereignty? Do 
you imagine that these deliberative 
assemblies they call “Chambers” 
are anything but fair-weather con- 
trivances, to be stowed away when 
the gale freshens and the sea runs 
high? How long do you believe 
they will be endured after they 
have dared to offer an opposition 
to him who has made them ? 

Let us bear in mind that Eng- 
lish greatness is not foreign great- 
ness; our ideas on this score are 
as unlike those of any Continental 
opinion as our notions about 
food or dress, literature or law; 
and indeed if we wanted to make 
converts, we could far more easily 
induce foreigners to eat underdone 
beef and read Miss Braddon, than 
adopt any suggestion we could 
offer on military matters. 

Not only have we relinquished 
all pretensions to increase of em- 
pire, but there would seem a sort 
of rivalry amongst our statesmen 
as to how best we could get rid of 
much that we have; and it would 
be a kind of success for a Colonial 
Secretary to be able to tell us that 
Canada was gone and Australia 
was going. The smaller our posses- 
sions, the easier to watch them; and 
the theory is, the fewer the sheep, 
the less need of a herdsman. There 
is no denying this, although one may 
not exactly say that he accepts all 
the consequences with satisfaction. 
The theory, however, gains advo- 
cates every day; and the man who 
will rise in his place, and declare 
that we ought to restore Gibraltar 
to Spain, and give Malta to Italy, 
will have a more astounding popu- 
larity than even he who annihi- 
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lated the compound householder. 
These peculiarities of statesman- 
ship are, however, essentially Eng- 
lish—they belong to us, and to no 
one else. They are ours, like Pro- 
testantism, and Respectability, and 
Bitter Beer; all the more ours that 
noone would rob us of them. The 
nation which professes that she 
does not care to keep what she has, 
can scarcely preach with profit to 
those whose desire is to have what 
does not belong to them. 

If, in a holy horror at Turf atroci- 
ties—to which certain recent scan- 
dals have given additional point— 
Mr. Bright should openly declare 
that he had abandoned all idea of 
a racing establishment, the an- 


nouncement would scarceiy carry 
with it the same amount of enforced 
conviction as if it came from Lord 
Hastings or Sir Joseph Hawley; 
and so, when I read that England 
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counsels a reduction of all military 
power on the Continent, I am struck 
as if I heard that Bavaria declared 
she was ready to diminish her 
navy! If I were like the corre- 
spondent of a certain clever journal 
that we all know of, I coald pro- 
bably tell how Alexander, or Fre- 
derick William, or Franz Joseph, 
enjoyed the joke of this purely 
English hint. I might even be 
able to add what his Majesty or 
his Imperial Highness observed 
to me at supper on the subject; 
but as I have no access to such 
august company, I can only im- 
agine with what dry humour they 
must chat over the suggestion, and 
how sarcastically laugh at the 
nation of shopkeepers for daring to 
dictate to the nations of gladiators. 

Suum cuigue—we make capital 
cotton stockings and some excel- 
lent crockery. 


AN ADIEU TO OUR VILLAGE. 


There is a well-known story of 
a poor prisoner for debt, who, 
having obtained his liberation by 
some general act of grace, ardently 
begged he might be permitted to 
end his days in the durance to 
which some forty odd years had 
accustomed him. I never thor- 
oughly understood the force of 
this poor fellow’s logic till a few 
days ago, when, by the accidents 
of life, the incident came home to 
myself, 

I, too, am about to be liberated. 
I am set free to quit the village in 
which, for nigh twenty years, I 
have been a sojourner. Not, in- 
deed, essentially a prisoner, in the 
sense of high walls and strong bolts; 
but all as much bound by the little 
ties of life to pass an existence 
within certain narrow limits, and 
conform to the ways and habits of 
a place, which, had I made the 
attempt, I should have found my- 
self as unable to change or alter, 
as would the humble debtor afore- 


said have been to introduce reforms 
into the Marshalsea. 

I cannot believe that the prisoner 
really liked his prison—liked its 
daily discipline, its uniform round 
of small observances, its dietary, 
or its company. I cannot imagine 
that any man could be so consti- 
tuted that the want of freedom 
alone would not have weighed 
heavily on his heart, and impressed 
him with a painful sense of inferi- 
ority in comparison with the mean- 
est of those who were free and at 
large. Nor can I picture to myself 
acreature whose mind would not 
stray at times beyond the walls of 
his cell, and revel in some old re- 
membered spot dear to his boy- 
hood and bright in all the colours 
of early youth ; but I can well con- 
ceive how, by the slow march of 
time, another nature gradually sup- 
planted the old one—how the 
usages of a life of unbroken uni- 
formity, bit by bit, entered into 
his very soul, and the outer world, 
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the world outside the high walls, 
became to him as mythical as any- 
thing that may go on in one of the 
planets. 

In many respects our village was 
wonderfully like a jail. First of 
all, the mode of life was singularly 
regular and monotonous. Every 
one did exactly like his neighbour 
—our dress, our diet, our hours of 
up-rising and down-lying, were all 
identical ; we took pleasure in the 
same amusements; and had we 
ever arrived at the sensation of 
sorrowing for anything or deplor- 
ing anything, I am sure our griefs 
would have been as identical as 
our joys; and lastly, as in a prison, 
each was there for something he 
had either done or had omitted to 
do,—and here was a bond of fellow- 
ship stronger and more enduring 
than any other in all existence. | 

No one who has not worn the 
convict’s jacket can form the slight- 
est conception of the good-fellow- 
ship of the galleys. There is a 
freemasonry in fetters that passes 
all the mysteries of Noble Grands 
and Black Princes. The fact is, 
that everything in life has a re- 
lative significancy—we are rich or 
poor, strong or weak, great or in- 
significant, according to what im- 
mediately surrounds us; and the 
coat which would pass muster very 
creditably in St. Giles’s would be 
marvellous bad wear in Bond Street 
or Piccadilly. So isit of morals. 
Now, in our village, there were 
possibly some small things that a 
rigid moralist might have demurred 
to. I will not say that there might 
not have been, here and there, 
passing occasion for censure on 
this or on that; but one virtue I 
boldly claim for us, and I chal- 
lenge Europe to dare a rivalry 
with it. We were, and we are, 
eminently tolerant. Whether this 
great quality came of the large- 
ness of our natures generally, or 
of that long and intimate study of 
human frailty which passed under 
our eyes, or of both combined, I 
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know not. I but vouch for the 
fact. I will not go so far as to 
say we were hopeful of human 
nature generally; for hope is g 
prospective quality, and we were 
all too essentially wrapped up in 
the present to waste a thought on 
what was to come: but we had 
great store of that charity which 
thinketh well of all things — and 
what a balm must it have been 
to many a crushed and wounded 
spirit to have known that there 
was one small spot in Europe, a 
mere village if you will, where 
no memory of bygones could reach 
him! or if they came, could they 
affect his fame or touch his for- 
tune! Wolves and lambs, we all 
lay down together, with the tacit 
understanding that the habits were 
to be those of a peaceful sheep- 
fold, end that in these pasturages, 
at least, none was to devour his 
neighbour, And now I am going 
to leave all this, and to venture 
upon a new penitentiary, where I 
don’t even know one of my fellow- 
prisoners, nor have I as much as 
seen the turnkey. 

No wonder if I grow heavy- 
hearted if I think of it. I had 
grown so habituated to all here 
that life cost me no effort. I went 
on as a steamer does after the 
screw has ceased revolving,— 
smoothly, quietly, wavelessly—get- 
ting each moment nearer to the 
mooring ; and now I have to get up 
steam and be off to a new road- 
stead, 

Has it ever, most bland reader, 
been your fate, when seated at a 
very pleasant little dinner with 
familiar and fond faces around you, 
to have received a sudden order 
from His Imperial Highness the 
Grand-Duke of Kamtschatka, or 
the Hospadar of Taganraggenoff, 
to dine with him—an_ invitation 
which is a command, and to accept 
which you have to make a hurried 
exit from your friends, and hasten 
off with all speed to invest yourself 
in gold lace and embroidery, to 
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qualify you for the supreme bless- 
ing of being intolerably bored ? 
Now, I don’t say that his Highness 
has sent for me, or that any such 
greatness imperils me; but I have 
received an intimation that my 
prison has been changed, and that 
I am now to be the denizen of a 
larger penitentiary, or—I may go 
at Jarge if I will. 

With half the poor debtor’s ex- 
perienc? of captivity —for I have 
been but twenty years—I am re- 
luctant to go. I am used to it 
now. I can take my little exercise 
in that short corridor just as well 
as over the side of a mountain ; 
and the view out of my window, 
though it be only the common 
court where the other prisoners are 
playing, interest3, and amuses me, 
to the full, as much as if a whole 
panorama of the Tyrol lay stretched 
before me. 

Another thing, too: ours was a 
sort of model penitentiary, and 
people who were curious on such 
things came from all parts to look 
at us. We were not exactly a re- 
formatory—I won’t say that—but 
I believe I may assert, that there 
was such an instinctive love of 
order, such a native sense of de- 
corum and discipline amongst us, 
that the system worked without 
warders or overseers; none com- 
plained of the dietary; and such 
a thing as a prisoner tearing his 
clothes, or making a noise in his 
cell, was a thing positively un- 
known. I am bound to admit 
there was no crank- labour, no 
oakum-picking, no stone-breaking ; 
we did nothing all day long, and it 
was astonishing how we throve on 
it. I don’t believe there were five 
men in the institution who had 
earned as much as one day’s sub- 
sistence all the time I knew it, and 
yet there was'no discontent—there 
was not even ennui, If happiness 
be the test of a successful system, 
ours ought to have the gold medal. 
Scores upon scores of the curious 
who came to see the place ended 
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by taking up their abode in it. 
We had our historical associations 
too; and a very respectable gal- 
lery of all the celebrities who had 
formerly adorned the establish- 
meot graced one of the wings, and 
strangers took a vast interest in 
this, particularly young ladies, who 
often came, accompanied by a con- 
vict “detailed” for the purpose, 
to copy a particular portrait. 

Is it wonderful if I am sorry to 
leave it now? where shall I ever 
find such felons again? Where 
shall I ever hear such a kind inter- 
pretation of all human motives, 
so many comforting assurances to 
those weak of virtue, and so many 
argumentative reasons for doing 
whatever one liked? Compared 
to the smooth path of existence 
here, all other roads in life are 
macadamised highways and bare- 
feet. We are constantly toid—I 
read it only last week in the 
‘Times,’ in a leader about Mexico 
—that in every conflict between 
Civilisation and Barbarism, it is 
the savagery gets the worst of it— 
that the spirit of culture is always 
the conquering spirit, and that the 
polished races sweep the uncivil- 
ised ones before them, by a law 
that never varies. Now, is it not 
strange that the theory is scarcely 
borne out by what one sees in the 
world of society? It is not the 
superior mind, the higher intelli- 
gence, or the greater refinement, 
which, leavening the mass, elevates 
the whole. It is exactly the re- 
verse; people in the world of life 
take their tone from the lowest in 
intelligence, and the meanest in 
acguirement. We are not here 
without men and women of a 
thoughtful turn, some of them 
gifted with considerable faculties, 
and some who would make their 
mark on the society of any Euro- 
pean capital; and yet in our village 
they are totally submerged and 
lost: swallowed up in the “ gurgi- 
te vasto” of the universal nothing- 
ness that surrounds us, they give 
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no sign of their existence, so that 
we are not crushed by mental 
superiorities, nor do we groan 
under the remorseless tyranny of 
that oppressive being—the man of 
cultivated understanding. 

Is there then anything that we 
could complain of? I verily be- 
lieve there is not. I never heard 
of a place so easy to live in, nor of 
people so easy to live with-—where 
men are so temperate in their 
tastes, each satisfied with his own, 
be the fare ever so humble, so 
that no one sponges on his neigh- 
bour. There are no one-ideaed 
people running about in society, 
and boring you with some egoisti- 
cal conception about prophecy, or 
politics, the age of the world, or 
the advance of the Russian. We 
are neither historical nor specula- 
tive; the only deluge we take 
count of was a flood in the Arno; 
and our notion of original sin is 
connected with a rise in the price of 
tobacco ! 

Sitting here for the last time, 
“sub tegmine fig-tree,” I am really 
sorry to think I am going away. 
Had I indeed had charge of some 
great “‘argosy” —had I been in 
command of some “tall ammiral” 
—it is not impossible I might have 
desired more sea-room and a wider 
ocean; but my existence—I own it 
in all humility—was a mere “ canoe 
voyage ;” and where could I have 
found a pleasanter rivulet to paddle 
in? 

In the great centres of life—-in 
Paris and in London— men’s nerves 
are so tensely strung by the excit- 
ing interests of life, that they come 
into society weary, jaded, and ex- 
hausted. Now, in our village, there 
are no high themes, no eventful 
questions. We have no rich people 
to fret over a fall of the funds; we 
have no clever people to go mad 
over the scarifying criticism on 
their spec’ or their novel; we are 
neither tormented with celebrities 
nor bored by ambitions. We are 
all delightfully dull and charm- 


ingly commonplace; and the small- 
est of stories, or the flattest of 
jokes, would have a success with 
us such as the smartest repartee 
or the best anecdote would not ob- 
tain elsewhere; and, let me tell 
you, there is much in this. 

We are all of us eager to know 
where we can live cheaply—where 
rent is low, and the markets rea- 
sonable—and where our sovereign 
is worth not twenty, but five-and- 
twenty, or even thirty shillings; 
and why not, I ask, seek for the 
same economy intellectually? Why 
not inquire where you can exist 
with a very small patrimony of 
brains, where you can compete with 
your neighbour on a very modest 
fortune of intelligence ? 

I am not ashamed of my cold 
mutton and my table- beer when 
I know that the gentleman next 
door is not dining on venison and 
Chambertin; and in the same 
way it reconciles me marvellous- 
ly to the significance of my own 
life—its plodding monotony and 
its general worthlessness—when I 
can show every evening in the 
public garden a score or two of 
people just as idle, just as stupid, 
and just as good for nothing as 
myself. 

Am I so certain I shall ever 
meet the like again? The very 
thought of going amongst active- 
minded, busy, bustling people, with 
interests to enjoy, and ambitions 
to stimulate them, actually stuns 
me. I have been chewing the 
opium of this drowsy Italian life so 
long that I cannot shake off the 
pleasant lethargy, and take to 
“ THouent ” again. 

Our village, too, had another ad- 
vantage: it Jay on a great high- 
road to many more important places ; 
and tired travellers liked it well as 
a place to rest in. The inns were 
good, the landlords civil, and not 
greater rogues than their colleagues 
elsewhere ; and then, if a stranger 
fancied to defer his departure, and 
pass ‘an extra day or two amongst 
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us, such was our hospitality, such 
was the unsuspecting courtesy of 
our habits, he was at once pre- 
sented with the freedom of the 
city, and there was not a house, 
from the Maire’s to the Postmes- 
tresse’s, Where he was not an hon- 
oured and accepted guest. 

More exclusive communities will 
exclaim against this, and cry out, 
How dangerous and how rash! 
Our experiences do not corroborate 
these fears; or, at all events, we 
are philosophers enough to balance 
the good against the evil, and we 
are content with the result. The 
luckiest fisherman will now and 
then find in his net some mon- 
strous creature he is only too glad 
to return to the waves; and so is it 
in life. All our “takes” are not 


John Dorys. 

Perhaps of all our characteristics 
the most striking was the tame 
indolent way we pursued our plea- 
sures; for though we were essen- 
tially a people bent on enjoyment, 
and, in fact, thinking of no other 


thing, yet we never, as John Bull 
does, converted pleasure into a 
business, and toiled like galley- 
slaves to amuse ourselves. We 
knew so well that to-morrow would 
be pretty much the same as to-day, 
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that we had none of that exagger- 
ated eagerness for enjoyment—that 
carpe diem zeal to condense our 
delights—which is so often seen at 
home. In fact, our object was 
rather to husband our resources 
for self-indulgence, than to make 
much of the occasions themselves ; 
and this sentiment threw a certain 
graceful Janguor over intercourse, 
which coarser natures from the 
wrong side of the Alps mistook 
for lassitude ! 

Just as there are seas so buoyant 
that the worst swimmers can keep 
afloat on them, so are there societies 
where almost without an effort you 
can sustain yourself. Is it not sad 
to leave all this? I cannot grow 
young again, and rally back to hope 
and spring and ambition. I am 
somewhat footsore and weary of 
the road, and would rather see the 
old familiar street, whose every 
creaking sign whispers a welcome 
to me, than all the glories the 
French Emperor is displaying to 
his royal guests. I shall never 
see a sunset so beautiful as that 
which is now tinging those halls 
with opal. And there, yonder 
comes the moon over the top of the 
Apennines—the last full moon I 
am to see in Italy. 





Prawiteles and Phryne. 


PRAXITELES AND PHRYNE. 


A THOUSAND silent years ago, 
The starlight faint and pale 
Was drawing on the sunset glow 

Its soft and shadowy veil; 


When from his work the Sculptor stayed 
His hand, and turned to one 

Who stood beside him, half in shade, 
Said, with a sigh, ‘Tis done.” 


“Phryne, thy human lips shall pale, 
Thy rounded limbs decay, 

Nor love nor prayers can aught avail 
To bid thy beauty stay ; 


“ But there thy smile for centuries 
On marble lips shall live,— 

For Art can grant what Love denies, 
And fix the fugitive. 


“Sad thought! nor age nor death shall fade 
The youth of this cold bust ; 

When the quick brain and hand that made, 
And thou and I, are dust! 


“ When all our hopes and fears are dead, 
And both our hearts are cold, 

And Love is like a tune that’s played, 
And Life a tale that’s told, 


“This counterfeit of senseless stone, 
That no sweet blush can warm, 
The same enchanting look shall own, 

The same enchanting form. 


“ And there upon that silent face 
Shall unborn ages see 

Perennial youth, perennial grace, 
And sealed serenity. 


“ And strangers, when we sleep in peace, 
Shall say, not quite unmoved, 

So smiled upon Praxiteles 
The Phryne whom he loved.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE QUESTION. 


Tue session of which the close 
cannot now be far distant, has been 
one of the most remarkable in the 
Parliamentary history of Great 
Britain. It opened under circum- 
stances Which no human being pre- 
tended to understand; and has thus 
far held its course amid a_succes- 
sion of surprises. A Government ap- 
parently more powerless than that 
which met Parliament five months 
ago, never presided over the destinies 
of this country. Not that anybody 
pretended to say of the individuals 
composing the Administration that 
they were either weak or uninstruct- 
ed men. Some of them, on the 
contrary, stood, and deserved to 
stand, in the foremost rank of 
statesmen ; nor among them all was 
there one of whom it could with 
truth be insinuated that he did not 
possess more than an average share 
of ability and knowledge. But they 
were in a decided minority, so far 
as their following went, in the 
House of Commons; and whether 
they all thought alike upon points 
of policy at once critical and ur- 
gent, was more than the lookers-on 
could tell. All, indeed, of which 
the outer world seemed to be con- 
fident amounted to this—that Lord 
Derby and his colleagues had come 
into office unexpectedly, that they 
confronted a state of things which 
it would be impossible to Dlink, 
and for them, at least, almost 
equally impossible to grapple with, 
and that, whether grappling with 
their difficulties or trying to evade 
them, they would be encountered 
at every turn by an opposition 
fierce, rancorous, rabid, and most 
unscrupulous. Few, either of their 
friends or their enemies, ima- 
gined that they would be able, so 
circumstanced, to keep their places 
many weeks after Parliament met 
again; fewer still that it would be 
possible for them to make their 
mark upon the legislation of the 


country. Yet here they are still in 
possession of Downing Street—still 
prescribing to the Heuses of Lords 
and Commons what subjects they 
are to consider, and how to con- 
sider them—still baffling hostile 
attempts to dislodge them from 
office — still frustrating tricks 
cleverly contrived with a view to 
circumvent them, and enjoying a 
pretty sure prospect of settling once 
and for a generation at least to 
come, the question which, for the 
last five-and-twenty years, has over- 
taxed the ingenuity of successive 
Administrations. Nor is this all. 
From week to week, and from day 
today, the Government gains 
ground in public opinion—the very 
eagerness of the leaders of the Op- 
position to put them in the wrong, 
contributing only to bring more 
prominently into view their admin- 
istrative abilities. It is well worth 
while to inquire into the cause of 
a climax which, only half a year 
ago, probably not a dozen men, in 
or out of Parliament, thought of 
counting upon. 

The Government is certainly not 
indebted for the success which has 
attended it to any perfect congruity 
of sentiment prevailing on all sub- 
jects among its members from the 
beginning. Its original construc- 
tion was to Lord Derby as much a 
necessity as a matter of choice. 
Of his colleagues a majority had 
served with him on previous occa- 
sions, and the remainder were re- 
cognised as men of great ability, 
who during long years of opposition 
had well sustained the leading prin- 
ciples of which he is the champion. 
In proposing to these latter to 
take office under him, Lord Derby 
could neither require nor expect 
that they should on every point, 
either of foreign or domestic policy, 
surrender their own honest convic- 
tions to his. But he had a perfect 
right to expect—and they too must 
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have tacitly admitted the reason- 
ableness of the assumption—that, 
being of one mind in the main with 
himself, they would be ready, as 
often as the details of public busi- 
ness came to be considered, to ac- 
cept his views and act upon them, 
provided these were sustained by a 
majority in the Cabinet. Without 
an. arrangement of this kind no Ca- 
binet could do its work. Indeed 
we will go farther. The necessity 
of giving up at least a portion of 
his own convictions is imposed 
upon every individual who enters 
into an arrangement with others 
for the purpose of achieving a com- 
mon end. You cannot form a com- 
mercial company except by bring- 
ing persons together who differ 
sometimes very seriously in the 
views which they take of the best 
means of attaining an accepted pur- 
pose ; and if this be the case in a mat- 
ter so comparatively simple as the 
management of some trading specu- 
lation, much more necessarily must 
it be so when a certain number of 
noblemen and gentlemen undertake 
to administer among them the affairs 
of agreat empire. Even in seasons 
of political quiet, when no heavier 
burden seems to be laid upon a 
Government than to keep the ves- 
sel of the State in steady motion, a 
great deal more is exacted in the 
way of mutual compromise than the 
uninitiated are apt toimagine. Pro- 
bably all the members of the Ad- 
ministration equally feel that it is 
a becoming thing to keep down the 
public expenditure as far as shall 
be compatible with the efficiency 
of the public service; yet when 
they come to consider the process 
by which reductions are to be 
brought about, each particular 
functionary is unwilling that his 
own department shall be shorn of 
any portion of its glory. Without 
compromise, even in such a case as 
this, the machine of Government 
would come at once to a dead-lock ; 
and so the terms of a compromise 
are settled, not unfrequently at 
the expense of a good deal of an- 
noyvance on all sides. 
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No Administration was ever form- 
ed under circumstances more per- 
plexing than those which beset Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet when first brought 
together. They found themselves 
mixed up irretrievably in a contro- 
versy, not of their own seeking, 
which had called into existence the 
fiercest passions of men, in and out 
of the Legislature. In that con- 
troversy, as it had originally been 
conducted, their part, though an 
important, was not by any means 
a prominent one; yet for the tem- 
porary issue to which it had been 
driven they alone were held to be 
responsible. The party defeated, 
in spite of one or two gross mis- 
takes among its leaders, held tena- 
ciously to this doctrine. They had 
a great end to carry, and except by 
bringing the Tories into public dis- 
repute they knew that they could 
not carry it. Stump-orators and 
stump-writers were accordingly in- 
structed to direct all the artillery 
of their eloquence against the new 
Administration; and with what 
persistency and disregard of truth 
they obeyed their orders, it is 
not necessary that we should 
point out. It was the Tories who 
had done all the mischief. Theirs 
were the machinations which had 
resulted in the defeat of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s and Mr. Bright’s Bill. In 
their hands Lord Grosvenor, Lord 
Elebo, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Laing, had 
all been mere instruments— and 
through their wiles the working 
men of England were cheated out 
of that prospect of escape from 
political serfdom which a Liberal 
Government had secured to them. 
For it was idle to suppose that with 
a House of Commons so constituted 
as the present, a Tory Administra- 
tion would touch the question of 
Parliamentary Reform at all. No, 
they had tried their hands at 
cobbling the Constitution once, 
and signally failed; and having 
failed in a House of Commons 
elected under their own auspices, 
what was there to encourage them 
to a renewal of the attempt m 4 
House elected under the auspices of 
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their rivals? Besides, two obstacles 
—both of them insurmountable— 
stood in their way the moment 
they approached the subject. They 
could not propose a measure of 
Reform more liberal than that of 
last session without breaking up 
their own party. They could not 
propose one less liberal which 
would not be defeated by the Op- 
position. It was clear, therefore, 
that their policy would be one of 
resistance to all change, and that 
unless the people took the matter 
into their own hands, their policy 
might be successful. Hence the 
processions, the riots, the outrages, 
which disgraced London during the 
latter weeks of the Jate session. 
Hence the progresses of Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Beales and the O’Don- 
oghue during the recess; all of 
which had at first the one object 
of bringing back the Whigs td 
office, though they resulted in the 
avowed determination of a knot 
_ of nameless demagogues to accept 
neither from Lord Russell nor from 
Lord Derby any measure which 
should fall short of manhood suf- 
frage and election by ballot. Ob- 
serve, we do not say that the coun- 
try—using that term in its true 
sense—was ever hostile to the pre- 
sent Administration, or disposed to 
make common cause with their 
rivals The quiet, orderly, law- 
respecting people might be indif- 
ferent between the two parties— 
erhaps they were. Quiet, orderly, 
aw-loving men and women, who 
constitute the vast majority in this 
country, hate agitation so much, 
that we doubt whether it would be 
possible to rouse them into active 
resistance to the most grinding 
tyranny, so long as it could be 
borne. But their supineness served 
only to bring into more prominent 
notice the vehemence of the minor- 
ity, who assumed an attitude, of- 
fensive, indeed, to good taste, yet 
agreat deal too menacing to be 
treated with contempt by any, 
whether members of the Govern- 
ment or private persons, who 
shrank from the shedding of 
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blood, 
geney. 

The Tory Cabinet thus came to- 
gether in the presence of an oppo- 
sition from without more formidable 
perhaps than had threatened any 
Government since the days when 
Lord John Russell and Sir Robert 
Peel confronted one another. For- 
midable as it was, however, this 
opposition from without presented 
only the least of the difficulties 
with which they saw that they 
must contend. They were by no 
means sure of their own party. 
That the more thoughtful among 
the party were beginning to com- 
prehend the true nature of their 
own position, as well as the position 
of the State—of that they could en- 
tertain no doubt. But as little was 
it doubtful that over the minds of 
many old tradition still cast its 
shadow, rendering them incapable 
of perceiving that a policy which 
might have been judicious a quarter 
of a century ago, or even less, must, 
if persevered in now, bring only pub- 
lic misfortune in its train. With 
reasoners of this class the first point 
to be considered was, Would it be- 
come the great Tory party to take up 
the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form at all? and the next, assuming 
that the question must be taken up, 
Within what limits would it be pos- 
sible to confine the extension of the 
franchise? We believe that: among 
the Tories, especially in high quar- 
ters, there were some who contend- 
ed last year, as they contended in 
1859, that a Parliamentary Reform 
was not asubject to be touched by 
them or their leaders under any 
circumstances. True, this absten- 
tion from active interest in a sub- 
ject more than all others engrossing 
public attention, must keep the 
party, so long as they adhered to it, 
in the cold shade of Opposition. 
In an age of rapid movement like the 
present, statesmen who desire only 
to stand still must inevitably be 
left to stand by themselves. But 
the advocates of quiescence affected 
to hold considerations of this sort 
very cheap; they persuaded them- 


except in the last emer- 
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selves that their motives were lofty 
and pure—that on the altar of the 
country they were sacrificing their 
selfish interests--and that it was 
infinitely better to keep down the 
ambition of individuals, however 
honourable, than to jeopardise, in 
order to give it free scope, the time- 
honoured institutions of England. 
They forgot to take into account 
the fact, that though by acting thus 
they might restrain the ambition of 
the ablest men of their party, the 
great institutions of the country 
were not one whit the safer for that 
achievement. Mr. Disraeli might 
be held down for lack of supporters, 
but Mr. Gladstone would, neverthe- 
less, clear away the Church in Ire- 
land, set aside the right of the 
Church in England to have its 
fabrics kept up by rates levied in 
parishes at the will of the parish- 
ioners, and throw open the endow- 
ments in Oxford and Cambridge 
to men of all religious opinions, 
and to men of none. Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Bright might be ready first to 
curtail and by-and-by to abolish 
the highest privileges of the Peer- 
age; and Mr. Bright and Mr. For- 
ster between them call in ques- 
tion the wisdom, perhaps the ne- 
cessity, of keeping up, in an age so 
advanced as the present, the bar- 
baric pomp which was suitable 
enough for Royalty. five centuries 
ago. 

The section of the Tory party 
which argued, both in society and 
throrgh the press, for a policy of 
absolute abstention, had, however, 
lost a good deal of its influence even 
in 1859; and has dwindled down 
considerably since that date. But 
the case was believed to be other- 
wise, and probably was otherwise, 
twelve months ago. There were 
then many who, though not opposed 
to Reform, were Tory Reformers to 
the least practicable extent. In their 
minds the connection between rental 
and the franchise was a sort of ster- 
eotyped idea. It had come to them 
in their youth, when the great Whig 
measure of 1882 was in the ascend- 
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ant, and they had never been able 
to get rid of it since. If we must 
meddle with the settlement then 
agreed to, let us do it with as deli- 
cate a touch as possible. Rather 
let us create new qualifications, 
additional to those recognised in 
the measure of 1832, than interfered 
with the old, especially in the bor- 
oughs; and if forced to go farther, 
let us content ourselves with plac- 
ing town and county, in this re. 
spect, on the same footing. It was 
under the pressure of this special 
influence, we suspect, that in 1859 
Mr. Disraeli proposed his uniform 
rental qualification, and fixed it at 
ten pounds, Let us not forget, 
however, that in every proposition 
of his some reference, more or less 
distinct, was made to the obligation 
under which the voter came to con- 
wibute to the necessities of the 
State. Neither in town nor in 
country was it intended by him that 
any one should exercise the suffrage 
who, being a householder or occu- 
pier of land, was either incapable 
of paying his rates or was backward 
in paying them. And if the con- 
nection was not so apparent be- 
tween this principle and the politi- 
cal status of others, when what 
were called “the fancy franchises” 
were about to be bestowed, still the 
franchises themselves had a good 
deal to recommend them, if it were 
only by reintroducing into our elec- 
toral system that healthful variety 
which the Whig measure had taken 
away from it. 

The Tory Reform Bill of 1859 
did not command the hearty assent 
of the party. Even in the Cabinet 
itself, as our readers cannot have 
forgotten, there were those who 
dissented from it; and beyond the 
Cabinet it was generally received 
with something more than coldness. 
The whole of the Liberals, Radicals 
equally with Whigs, combined to 
disparage it; and Mr. Lowe himself, 
if he did not propose, certainly sup- 
ported the resolution which hin- 
dered it from getting into Com- 
mittee. Mr. Lowe’s opinions i 
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regard to the fatal consequences of 
lowering the borough franchise be- 
low the ten-pound line had not 
then matured themselves; they 
might be floating loosely through 
his brain, but they had taken no 
definite shape. At all events, he 
was willing to accept a six-pound 
rental qualification in boroughs, 
with a fourteen-pound rental fran- 
chise in counties, rather than have 
the Tories in office ;—even though 
undertaking to preserve for the 
ten-pounders that monopoly of 
political influence which they had 
heretofore enjoyed. Mr. Lowe and 
his ex-colleagues carried their point, 
and the Liberals returned to Down- 
ing Street. Were the Tories, as a 
party, satisfied with this arrange- 
ment? At first, perhaps, yes; but 
as time passed on, and the weight 
of official authority was brought to 
bear against principles and institu- 
tions which they held in respect, 
the helplessness of their position 
became gradually manifest to them. 
It might be satisfactory to be as- 
sured that they could render greater 
service to the State out of office 
than in it. It was flattering to find 
the people in power checked, as 
they said that they were—in reality, 
weighted in the right direction—by 
the votes of an independent Oppo- 
sition. And so long as Lord Palmer- 
ston lived, this really was to a cer- 
tain extent the case. But the advan- 
tages gained by these negative tac- 
ties even during Lord Palmerston’s 
life amounted to this and no more, 
that they staved off a Reform meas- 
ure which he was by no means 
anxious to pass, and helped him to 
put a drag upon the wheel of the 
coach which his more eager col- 
leagues might have upset by driv- 
ing too fast. 

The truth is, that the question 
of a further reform of Parliament 
has been palpably used by the 
Liberals for the last six or 
eight years as a means of keeping 
themselves in office, and for no 
other earthly purpose. If they 
be the authors of Free-trade, as 
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they assure us that they are, did 
they not accomplish that end 
to the fallest possible extent un- 
der a Parliament which had under- 
gone no’ further reforms since 
1832? If to them we owe the 
flourishing state of the public finan- 
ces—which we deny as stoutly as 
we do that they inaugurated Free- 
trade—are not the finances flour- 
ishing already? and have they not 
been brought to the state in which 
we find them under that Parlia- 
mentary system which was arranged 
four-and-thirty-years ago? If it 
be part of their policy to repeal 
Church-rates and to throw open 


‘the colleges and universities of 


Oxford and Oambridge to all un- 
believers, has not the House of 
Commons, unréformed though it 
be, gone as far #8 a reformed House 
could have gone towards the accom- 
plishment of these purposes? Why 
then should the Whigs have threat- 
ened us from year to year with an 
extension of the franchise, unless 
it were to coerce us into acquies- 
cence in their monopoly of office, 
by working upon our fears? Does 
anybody believe that Lord Pal- 
merston was in earnest when he 
allowed Lord John Russell to pro- 
pose one scheme after another for 
lowering the franchise? Nothing 
of the sort. Lord Palmerston per- 
mitted his coadjutor to act as 
he did, because no man knew 
better than he of what stuff the 
old Tories were made. From the 
shock sustained by their system in 
1882 they had never recovered; 
and every threat of moving further 
in the direction of Parliamentary 
Reform operated upon their nerves 
very much as a reference to the 
black bogie operates on the nerves 
of a child. Of what the black 
bogie is, or what it can do, or how 
it shall do it, the child entertains no 
conception whatever. But the very 
vagueness of the fear adds to its 
magnitude, and the little creature 
cowers and lies silent in bed, while 
the nurse-maid receives her sweet- 
heart wherever it may be most 
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convenient to meet him. So it has 
been with the Tories heretofore, 
and the cry of Parliamentary Re- 
form. The bare utterance of the 
magical phrase filled all who heard 
it with dismay; and rather than 
grapple with the danger, they were 
contented to do whatever the char- 
latans who abused their credulity 
thought fit to require of them. 
How often have we read in news- 
papers, and listened in private so- 
ciety, to remonstrances like this— 
“It is useless and worse than use- 
less to plot and scheme for office. 
We are of far greater use to the 
country out of office. If we beat 
the Whigs on any question, and 
they resign, they will at once get 
up a cry for further lowering the 
franchise; and we ghall be ousted 
in order that some 8Weeping meas- 
ure may be brought forward and 
carried, just as much against the 
convictions of the more moderate 
of the Liberals as against our 
own.” 

This wretched argument prevail- 


ed as long as Lord Palmerston sat 
at the helm. It prevailed because 
there seemed to be reason in it, 


though there really was none. But 
his death entirely changed the con- 
dition of affairs. The first act of 
the new Liberal Minister was to 
propound a scheme, in confparison 
with which the most objectionable 
of all that had preceded it was felt 
to be both moderate and reason- 
able. Naturally the first impulse 
on the Tory side was to resist the 
Ministerial project face to face; 
and the resistance which they were 
enabled to present succeeded. All 
that followed came as a matter of 
course. They had no alternative. 
They were compelled to undertake 
the responsibilities of Government; 
and they did undertake them. But 
on what conditions? Could they 
hope to retain the Government, 
keeping the electoral system ex- 
actly as the measure of 1832 had 
settled it? That was out of the 
question. Public feeling had beefi 
expressed too openly and too clear- 
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ly to admit of the adoption, by any 
set of Ministers, of a mere do- 
nothing policy. Would it be just 
towards the Sovereign, or fair to the 
people, at once on the reassembling 
of Parliament to say, “Our princi- 
ples will not allow us to touch the 
Reform question; we must, there- 
fore, make way for Ministers who 
can deal with it, warning them while 
we do so, that to the utmost of our 
power we will oppose their policy, 
and defeat it, if we can.” Just 
consider the inevitable conse- 
quences of child’s-play like this! 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone, 
resuming their old places, would 


-have resumed with them their old 


schemes; and if again thwarted, 
they would have done what the 
Constitution authorises the Crown 
to do under such circumstances, 
Parliament would have been dis- 
solved, and a general election, car- 
ried on under the bludgeons of the 
Reform League, would have given 
us such a House of Commons as 
has not been seen in England since 
the time of the great Civil War. No, 
no; it may be very well in quiet 
times for Tories to curb their natural 
ambition, and to content themselves 
with the réle which their rivals are 
civil enough to assign to them; 
but when matters come to such 
a pass as that honest men must 
choose between themselves letting 
out a pent-up flood, and permitting 
others, whom they cannot trust, to 
tamper ‘with the sluices, surely 
common sense, as well as the prin- 
ciples of honour, direct that honest 
men should put their own hands to 
the work, and do it. 

To this conclusion the Cabinet 
arrived, very soon, we believe, after 
its first formation; but then came 
the question as to how the work 
should be done, And on that 
question, to the great regret of 
all concerned, the Cabinet fell 
asunder. Three Ministers, neither 
the least able nor the least re- 
spected of the band, saw the sub- 
ject in one point of view; all the 
other members of the Administra- 
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tion saw it in another. The mi- 
nority could not bring themselves 
to surrender their convictions, or to 
modify them in deference to the 
opinions of the majority; they, 
therefore, resigned. Why? Be- 
cause they belonged to that section 
of the Tory party, who, though not 
unprepared to deal with the Re- 
form question, had set their hearts 
on conceding as little as possible in 
the way of reduction of the frgn. 
chise; because they believed that 
below a certain level—the line of 
distinction being drawn by rental 
—Englishmen could not safely be 
trusted to exercise, the rights of 
freemen; because the prejudices 
created by the Whig measure of 
1882 had so entirely gained the 
mastery over them that they were 
incapable of looking at the subject 
except through one medium. Ex- 
cellent men they are, and high- 
minded; but on this one subject 
entirely in the wrong. And so the 
great Tory party considered them 
to be; for almost to a man the 
party has stood by its chosen lead- 
ers, and the country and the House 
have equally pronounced in favour 
of the wisdom of their decision. 

We cannot sufficiently express 
our satisfaction that the party has 
had the manliness, at last, to take 
its proper place in the management 
of the affairs of this great country. 
Slowly and not without pain it has 
been educated up to the point at 
which it now stands. By little and 
little—line upon line, precept upon 
precept—the truth has made its 
way into their convictions that there 
is far more of sympathy between 
the working men and the aristoc- 
racy of England, than between 
either the aristocracy and what are 
called the middle classes, or the 
middle classes and the working 
men. As we have more than once 
taken occasion to point out, the 
great stronghold of Dissent in this 
country is among the lower shade of 
shopkeepers and residents in towns 
occupying ten-pound houses. And 
nobody who is acquainted with the 
condition of English society will 


contradict us when we say that, 
with the exception of the Wesley- 
ans—who, by the by, ought not to 
consider themselves as separated 
from the church at all—Dissenters 
are almost everywhere Radicals. 
Now, of the working people very 
few, comparatively speaking. fall 
into Dissent. They can neither af- 
ford to pay for sittings in chapels, 
nor are the services of chapels at all 
attractive to them. They are either 
steady-going Churchmen, or Wes- 
leyans, or else, as in great towns, 
they have fallen, through the lack 
of opportunity for better things, 
into something like indifference to 
religion in any form and to the les- 
sons which it teaches. That we are 
not misrepresenting the case, so far 
as concerns the great body of the 
working people, every one who is 
curious in such matters may satisfy 
himself by ascertaining how the 
facts stand in_ special circles, 
Take, for example, the army, which 
is recruited mainly from among the 
working classes, both in town and 
country. Out of the 200,000 non- 
commissioned officers and privates 
who fill the ranks, 100,000 at least 
belong to the Church of England; 
50,000 perhaps are Roman Catho- 
lics; and of the remaining 50,000, 
20,000 or thereabouts are enrolled 
as members of the Presbyterian or 
Established Church of Scotland. 
Thus a residuum of less than 80,000 
remains to be divided among Wes- 
leyans, Baptists, and all the -other 
Nonconformist bodies which Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland produce 
among them. As to the officers of 
the army, they are Churchmen in 
the proportion of ninety to every 
hundred at the least. Now, here, 
we conceive, is a fair criterion by 
which to test the religious opinions 
of the people in general; and wher- 
ever the people are attached to the 
Established religion, there you may 
rely upon them as ready to main- 
tain the Constitution in its integ- 
rity. Why, then, should the Tories 
shrink from admitting to the privi- 
leges of the Constitution the class 
which, next to the highest in the 
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social scale, is the most honestly 
attached to the established institu- 
tions of the country? Happily 
they no longer shrink from this act 
of prudence as well as justice; and 
the motives which have guided 
them to so wise a resolve cannot 
be better expressed than in the 
words of their great Parliamentary 
leader. Mr. Disraeli, on a recent oc- 


casion, being invited to speak out 
at a public entertainment in the 
City, expressed himself thus— 


“ Hitherto it has been considered that, 
by raising a certain section of the work- 
ing classes in a manner which we 
think was scarcely consistent with na- 
tional dignity—by declaring a limited 
portion of them skilled mechanics, and 
loading them with epithets from which 
good taste sometimes recoiled—an effort 
was made to establish a body which should 
have the command of the constituencies 
of the country. I think that is a policy 
the most dangerous and the most disas- 
trous, and to which we have offered an 
undeviating opposition. Called upon 
ourselves to deal with the question, we 
have endeavoured to take a larger view 
of it. We have endeavoured to consi- 
der it as one in the management of 
which we must not merely look at the 
means of discountenancing the influence 
of a rival party, but rather of establish- 
ing some system which might conduce 
to the permanent contentment and 
greatness of the nation. (Cheers.) We 
have sometimes been asked why we, who 
opposed a measure that was brought for- 
ward last year, that in some respects was 
limited in its character, can now con- 
scientiously introduce and uphold a mea- 
sure much wider in its consequences and 
in its arrangements. Sir, it appears to 
me that the answer to that is extremely 
easy, and one which is perfectly consist- 
ent, not only with our sense of duty, but 
with the nature of the circumstances that 
surround us. We looked upon the meas- 
ure of last year as one which, if carried, 
would have seriously injured, if not de- 
stroyed, the Conservatives party, and 
which at the same time would not have 
satisfied the requirements of the State. 
We believe that the measure we have 
brought forward is one which will not 
injure the Conservative party, but will 
satisfy the requirements of the State. 
(Loud cheers.) We have endeavoured 
to found our measure upon a broad and 
deep foundation, and in our opinion we 
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much err in our estimate of the charac- 
ter of the English people if the conse- 
quences of the measure we have proposed 
are such as some think—based upon too 
limited and contracted a view of the in- 
stitutions of this country.” 


No statement can be clearer than 
this—none more explicit; and the 
doctrines laid down in it are ac- 
cepted in all Tory circles as sound 
doctrines. It is not so in circles 
out of the Tory pale, and especially 
in those of which the semi-aristocra- 
tic ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ may be re- 
ceived asthe organ. Mark the terms 
in which a writer in that clever jour- 
nal prefaces what he intended to be 
a severe yet just criticism on Mr, 
Disraeli’s speech in Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Hall : — 


“Tt is difficult to imagine a more 
grievous mortification than that which 
the real Tories must for a considerable 
length of time have been suffering, under 
their leader. To see themselves gradually 
forced by Mr. Disraeli to pass by far the 
most democratic measure that has ever 
been seriously proposed to an English 
Parliament must be bad enough, but to 
hear him defend it and expound the 
principles of the party to the world at 
large must be positive gall and worm- 
wood. The old Hebrew prophets would 
have spoken of such a performance as 
that which took place the other night at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall as constituting 
a day of rebuke and blasphemy. Their 
modern representative no doubt enjoyed 
it from his very soul. If ever human 
vanity was gratified, and had a right to 
be gratified, it is his, If we think who 
and what he is, and what his course in 
life has been, we can understand the in- 
tense delight which it must send to his 
very soul to force the great Tory lords 
night after night to follow his lead to 
the destruction of every sentiment by 
virtue of which they used to be great, 
and to do so with a smile on their faces, 
and with a thin pretext of carrying out 
their own principles. Hardly less flat- 
tering to his feelings must be his relation 
to the Whig nobility. Reform was their 
property, and he has got it away from 
them. They were always proud of unit- 


‘ing the caution of an aristocracy with 


the vigour and love for novelty of a de- 
mocracy. He has made not only Lord 
Russell, but Mr. Bright, move faster than 
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they wished, and has conducted the 
nation by a short cut to the goal which 
they contemplated as cne which was not 
to be reached at all, or not at all events 
till they thought fit to reach it. In 
short, he has subjugated the Tories, has 
trumped the Whigs, and now has an 
opportunity of grinning at both as he 
delivers them florid lectures on the true 
spirit of the British Constitution, as un- 
derstood, purified, and brought into its 
full and natural vigour by the Right 
Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, We 
must consider, too, in order to under- 
stand the full measure of his satisfaction, 
who it is that has done this, and by 
what means he has effected it. So far 
from being an aristocrat, he is hardly an 
Englishman, and began life with no ad- 
vantages of position, connection, or even 
of education. He has nothing to boast 
of even in the article of character or 
consistency. The happy thought of 
never even bidding for respect has been 
one of the most characteristic strokes of 
his genius. He owes his position exclu- 
sively to an intense appetite for power 
and fame, guiding as much unscrupulous 
talent as ever was bestowed upon any 
man. He has got all that he ever tried 
for. Lord Derby supports him in one 
direction, Mr. Gladstone in another, Lord 
Russell in a third; and there he stands 
like an acrobat at the summit of a hu- 
man pyramid tossing up half-a-dozen 
balls at a time with an air of composure 
as serene and self-satisfied as if he was 
standing on the solid ground instead of 
being supported by the aching shoulders 
and straining calves of the three or four 
unfortunate human beings between 
whom his weight is distributed. Re- 
spect of course is out of the question in 
talking of Mr. Disraeli, but it is impos- 
sible to witness his triumph without 
a certain sympathy with the success of 
the splendid audacity by which he has 
made mere footstools of Derby, King of 
the Tories, and Russell, King of the 
Whigs, for his impudence endureth 
for ever.” 


Let us hasten, before comment- 
inx on his sermon, to relieve the 
mind of the Pall Mall preacher 
from the anxiety which manifestly 
oppresses it on account of the out- 
raged feelings of the Tory party. 
There is not one grain of mortifi- 
cation in their food to poison it. 
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They have watched every move- 
ment of their leader since he be- 
came a Cabinet Minister, without 
as yet discovering the slightest evi- 
dence that he has been cajoling or 
misleading them. Even his efforts 
to get the famous Resolutions 
passed, and the subsequent pro- 
posal embodied in the Ten Min- 
utes’ Bill, troubled them only so 
far as these things gave indication 
of some want of harmony in the 
Government of which he was the 
spokesman. They entertained no 
rooted objection to the former course, 
which, though it led to nothing, 
was not therefore without its uses; 
and on the latter they looked as 
a sacrifice made, though made in 
vain, to the prejudices of others. 
But every step taken since has been 
taken with the hearty approval of 
the party. The present measure 
may or may not be “the most de- 
mocratic that has ever been seri- 
ously proposed to an English Par- 
liament.” But if it be, it had be- 
come a necessity, thanks to the 
policy pursued for the last twenty 
years and more by Mr. Disraeli’s 
predecessors in office. Can the 
writer of the article from which we 
have quoted pretend to believe that 
the Bill of last year, had it become 
the law of the land, would have 
stopped agitation, or satisfied the 
people? Has he forgotten already 
the line of argument adopted by 
Mr. Bright in persuading his adhe- 
rents to give it their support? Is 
he weak enough to suppose that, 
after all that had passed in Parlia- 
ment and out of Parliament, dur- 
ing the last twelve months, any 
resting-place for the sole of a states- 
man’s foot could be found except 
where Mr. Disraeli had planted his? 
If the country is to be ruined by 
the Reform policy of the present 
Government, who but the rivals of 
the present Government—the men 
whom the Pall Mall Gazette sup- 
ports—are to blame? But the 
Tories do not believe that the Bill 
now before Parliament will ruin 
the country. It may, and pro- 
bably will, affect the constitution 
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of the House of Commons so far 
that we shall doubtless see among 
its members, after the Bill becomes 
law, a few working men, sent thither 
by their toiling brethren to repre- 
sent Labour, and probably better 
qualified to represent it aright than 
any who now volunteer to take the 
working classes under their protec- 
tion. But so far from objecting 
to this, we, as Tories, entirely ap- 
prove of it, being satisfied that 
neither Tom Hughes nor John 
Bright know half as much about 
the wants of labour, and the best 
means of supplying them, as labour- 
ing men themselves. Let the Pall 
Mall writer husband his sympa- 
thies, therefore, for persons who 
are fitter objects of compassion than 
the Tories. We are not mortified. 
We have been forced into nothing. 
The day is not to us a day of rebuke 
and blasphemy. It has, on the 
contrary, replaced us on the ground 
which, from time immemorial, the 
Tory party used to occupy. It has 
made us again what we always 
were, till Whig cunning cheated us 
for a season out of our proper posi- 
tion:—the friends of the people, 
the protectors of the humbler 
classes, the great connecting link 
in society which binds the highest 
and the humblest of its several 
parts together. Our friends the 
Whigs have indeed cause enough 
to mourn in dust and ashes. And 
mourn we know that they do, as 
well as “‘rebuke and blaspheme.” 
But that is not our fault. They 
had the game in their hands, and 
not knowing how to play it, they 
lost both the game and their own 
self-respect; and there the matter 
ends. It is quite true that the 
Whig nobility considered “ Re- 
form” to be their own property, 
and that Mr. Disraeli has got it 
away from them. It is equally 
certain that he has made not only 
Lord Russell, bat Mr. Bright, move 
farther than they wished; and has 
conducted the nation by a short 
cut to the goal which they contem- 
plated.as one not to be reached at 
all, or not, at all events, till they 
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thought fit to reach it. All this is 
indisputably true, and we thank 
the Pall Mall preacher for stating 
it; but observe the moral. The 
Whig nobility and the Radical de- 
magogue had, in all their bluster 
about the sin of excluding the 
people from their political rights, 
no other object in view than to 
serve their own purposes. The 
former, desirous of retaining a mo- 
nopoly of office, and finding that, 
under the existing system, it was 
in danger of passing from them, 
made a calculation of the exact 
measure of change which would, in 
their opinion, put the balance back 
again, for a time at least, in their 
favour. And the latter—not, it is 
understood, without the prospect 
of sharing with his allies the mo- 
nopoly in question—played their 
game, contriving all the while to 
make his followers believe that he 
was playing it for a purpose. A 
very pretty arrangement doubt- 
less; just such as suited the views 
of writers of the class to which our 
friend of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ 
belongs. But somehow the plan 
did not recommend itself to Mr. 
Disraeli and the Tory party; and 
these, conceiving that it was better 
to do at once and with a good 
grace what all professed to believe 
must be done at last, brought for- 
ward a scheme which has received 
the sanction of a decided majority 
in Parliament, and is accepted out 
of doors as in the highest degree 
satisfactory. If either of the rival 
parties deserve, under such circum- 
stances, the compassion of the be- 
nevolent, it scarcely appears to us 
that the Tories are that party. At 
all events the Tories are the re- 
verse of down-hearted over their 
own success; and on men jubilant 
in the present, and full of hope for 
the future, expressions of pity are 
worse than thrown away. 

But it is not more because he 
has cut the ground from beneath 
their feet, than because he ventures 
to prognosticate that the changes 
proposed by him will do no damage 
to the Constitution, that Mr. Dis- 
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raeli has incurred the wrath, and 
brought down upon himself the 
vituperation, of the Liberals. In 
the course of his speech in Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Hall, he took occa- 
sion to notice some of the curious 
objections raised out of doors to 
the measure now before Parliament, 
and thus dealt with them :— 


“Can we believe that the great body 
of the people of this country are hostile 
to the Monarchy of England? Ibelieve 
that from those days of splendour, when 
large bodies of her Majesty’s subjects, 
covered with stars and ribands, assem- 
bled around her Majesty, she has not 
been surrounded by subjects more de- 
voted than those she will find among 
the toiling millions of this country at 
the present moment. Is it, then, the 
Parliament of England that is en- 
dangered? Why, what is all this agita- 
tion about but a desire on the part of a 
great portion of the people to become 
more intimately acquainted with one of 
the Houses of Parliament—the House 
of Commons? For let me remind you, 
and it is important at the present day, 
although the House of Commons is 
about to undergo a great change, that 
change is not occasioned by any feeling 
of discontent with the constitution of 
the House of Commons, but, on the 
contrary, it arises from a certain degree 
of estimation, even of admiration, of 
that institution and its effects. So far 
as the other House of Parliament is 
concerned, he must indeed have mis- 
taken the character of the English 
people who supposes that an assembly, 
consisting of the greatest champions of 
freedom —connected with the great 
lineage and influenced so much by the 
traditions of England—would be ,in- 
juriously affected by this measure. 
Why, the only criticism I ever heard 
with reference to the House of Lords is, 
that they are not more forward to take 
part in public affairs, Is it, then, the 
Church of England that is in danger in 
consequence of the change we have in- 
troduced? It is not for me to criticise 
the conduct of the House of Commons, 
but I hope there is no member of that 
House who will be found to express a 
belief that in consequence of the meas- 
ures we have introduced the Church of 
England will be in more danger than it 
is at present.” 


Now, of all persons whom we 
should expect to oppose themselves 
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to teaching like this, the Libe- 
rals, who profess at the same time 
not to be Democrats, are the very 
last. A stanch old Tory might 
be excused if he pretended to fear 
that the power of the House of 
Lords and of the Church would be 
endangered by such a measure as 
that now before Parliament. But 


that the cry of alarm should be 
raised in Liberal circles, and find 
vent—as it does—in Liberal news- 
papers, that does indeed astound 
almost as much as it amuses us. 
Hear again our Pall Mall preacher : 


“ Having thus justified the consisten- 
cy of his party, Mr. Disraeli proceeded 
to show how little harm would be done 
by his Bill. It could not, he says, en- 
danger the institutions of the country. 
The ‘ toiling millions’ are ardently loyal 
to the Queen. The only fault’ found 
with the House of Lords is that it retires 
too much from public affairs. The House 
of Commons is so far from being threaten- 
ed, that a wish for a share in the suffra 
is all that is required by the ‘toiling mil- 
lions;’ and as for the Church, Mr. Dis- 
raeli observes, with a touch of humour 
for which we thank him cordially, no 
member will be found to express a belief 
‘that in consequence of the measures we 
have introduced the Church of England 
will be in more danger than it is at pre- 
sent.’ As to the fear that the change 
made will ‘re-enact the old protective 
system, and at the same time throw the 
whole burden of taxation on property,’ 
Mr. Disraeli observes that the two things 
are inconsistent. If the protective system 
is re-enacted, the whole burden of taxa- 
tion will not be thrown on property. 
All this is very pretty to look at, espe- 
cially the singularly cold crumb of com- 
fort which is afforded to the Church of 
England, the dangers of which, as Mr. 
Disraeli kindly remarks, will not be in- 
creased. The remark about protection, 
too, would be dexterous if it were pos- 
sible to cheat one’s self into the belief that 
the form of protection which we have 
to dread is protection to landholders and 
to manufacturers. Such protection, no 
doubt, is ineompatible with throwing 
all burdens upon property ; but suppose 
the ‘toiling millions’ were to try to pro- 
tect their interests by throwing public 
burdens into the shape of a graduated 
income-tax, where would be the incon- 
sistency then? Can any one be the 
dupe of such language? It is all very 
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well to talk about the loyalty of the 
toiling millions, their sincere regret that 
the House of Lords should not be more 
active, their wish to take part in elect- 
ing the members of the House of Com- 
mons, and the rest of it; but can any 
one who looks at facts doubt this broad 
truth, that the result of the new Reform 
Bill will be that in fifty different ways 
England will become, as far as legisla- 
tion can effect that object, more of a 
poor man’s and less of a rich man’s 
country? Rich people, highly educated 
people, refined people, will not have so 
good a bargain of it as they have had 
hitherto. Gentlemen, in a word, will 
fall in the market, and will stand, if not 
at a discount, at all events at a less 
enormously high premium than they 
have stood at so far. Who cares really 
for the institutions of the country in 
themselves? What people do care for 
are their effects, and their great effect 
has been to make England the paradise 
of rich men and of those who are edu- 
cated with the views and feelings of rich 
men. This will now be considerably 
changed. We do not say that the 
change is a bad one. Some of its effects 
we hope will be good. It is one which 
must be regarded with mixed feelings. 
At all events it is inevitable, and we 
have invariably taken the course of ad- 
mitting this, and of urging those who 
were principally concerned to accept 
what they could not help, and make 
the best of it. They undoubtedly have 
still excellent cards in their hands. As 
Mr. Disraeli says, England is not Ameri- 
ca; and riches, education, and refine- 
ment must be less valuable things than 
they are usually supposed to be, if with 
so many advantages on their side they 
cannot hold their own. This is one 
thing, but to deny the nature of the 
change itself is quite another. We can- 
not understand how any sincere observer 
ean take that course. The short result 
of the whole is, that the Tory Reform 
Bill leads straight to as much democracy 
as the social state of the country will 
permit of, and if the leaders of the Con- 
servative party had honestly said so from 
the first, the whole party would have 
revolted against them, As it is, having 
cheated them into passing the Bill, Mr. 
Disraeli tries to hoodwink them as to its 
effects. He certainly is, as the Marquis 
of Carabas said of Mr. Vivian Grey, ‘a 
clever man, a monstrous clever man,’ ” 


Mr. Disraeli can well afford to 


treat lightly such criticism as this, 
He believes himself to be justi- 
fied in all that he gave utterance 
to, and we entirely agree with him, 
Certainly no House of Commons 
likely to be chosen by the constit- 
uency which he calls into exist- 
ence is likely to go farther than 
the Houses elected under the meas- 
ure of 1832 have done in reducing 
the Church to the condition of a 
sect, and in forcing the House of 
Lords, nolentes volentes, to accept 
and register its own proceedings, 
And if there were any doubt on 
our minds in regard to this matter, 
the reasoning of the ‘Times,’ most 
unaccountably inconsistent in writ- 
ing down one day what ‘it had 
written up the day before, would 
remove it. The ‘Times’ is fright- 
ened out-of its propriety by a vision 
of rampant ‘Toryism henceforth 
prevailing. It sees in the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to ratepaying 
householders in boroughs an enor- 
mous increase to the Tory constit- 
uency throughout England; and 
is therefore urgent in the demand 
that in redistributing the seats 
placed at their disposal by the 
success of Mr. Laing’s motion, the 
Government should throw as much 
power as possible into the hands 
of the Whigs. And because the 
Government has prepared a plan 
of redistribution which shall as 
nearly as can be compensate to the 
counties for the additional loss 
which, they sustain from the sup- 
pression of all boroughs not show- 
ing a population of 10,000 at the 
least, the ‘Times’ is exceedingly 
indignant. 


“Tt was shown over and over again,” 
says the writer, “ that where in conse- 
quence of the existence of large numbers 
of freemen the franchise was within the 
reach of all householders, the majority 
of the members returned were not mere- 
ly Conservative but Tory. This was 
especially, we may almost say invari- 
ably, the result where the boroughs were 
of moderate size. The enfranchising 
clauses of the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment will render what was the excep- 


tion the rule, and the consequences: 


which obtained in a few boroughs may 
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be anticipated in many. We are not 
objecting to these enfranchising clauses 
as parts of a proper scheme. On the 
contrary, when coupled with a fair plan 
of redistribution, they will place our 
electoral system on a broad ard stable 
footing. _But,”—and so on. 


What effect upon the state of 
parties the redistribution clause 
in the Reform Bill is to produce, 
we shall all know by - and - by. 
Meanwhile, it is in the highest 
degree satisfactory to find that a 
handsome majority has supported 
the Government in their proposi- 
tion, and that Mr. Laing’s mad 
scheme of three-cornered constitu- 
encies and cumulative voting found 
no favour with the House of Com- 
mons. But we must not, on that 
account, withhold the expression 
of our acknowledgments from the 
writer who carps at the Ministe- 
rial plan, and admits, not without 
some show of reluctance, that the 
great bulk of the people were always 
with the Tories in the boroughs; and 
that, in bringing the franchise with- 
in the reach of the ratepaying house- 
holders generally, Mr. Disraeli is at 
once acting up to the wishes of the 
country, and adding to the strength 
of his own party. After this he 
and we may equally afford to sit at 
ease under the obloquy which the 
angry exponents of Whig  senti- 
ment heap.upon us, Meanwhile, 
however, it is not a little diverting 
to notice how grievously Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Opposition have em- 
barrassed themselves by the suc- 
cess which attended one of the lat- 
est of the many manceuvres through 
which they hoped and expected to 
embarrass the Government. The 
clause in the Reform Bill which 
abolished altogether the compound 
householder, and left him without 
home or name in the common- 
Wealth, was not ours. Mr. Hodg- 
kinson proposed, and Mr. Gladstone 
eagerly supported it; the Govern- 
ment going only so far as to follow 
im their wake, and to make the 
best of a difficulty for the creation 
of which they were not responsible. 
Our readers must not forget how 
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this point was laid down in the 
Bill as first brought forward. Com- 
pound householders were not to 
come upon the roll of voters as 
such, but every facility was to be 
afforded them of getting rid of 
this bar to the exercise of the 
franchise; and each, in claiming to 
have his name on the rate-book, 
was, after a certain date, to become 
at once a personal ratepayer and a 
voter. “What an outrage!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Gladstone, “ what an 
insult to an honest man! between 
whom and the ratepayer direct 
there is only this distinction—that 
whereas the latter satisfies the de- 
mands of the parish-officer as often 
as called upon, the former saves 
the officer the trouble of calling by 
making his landlord his agent, and 
paying through him.” The House 
of Commons, however, could not 
quite see the matter through Mr. 
Gladstone’s spectacles; and the 
scheme, as Mr. Disraeli laid it down, 
was on the eve of being accepted, 
when Mr. Hodgkinson suddenly 
came forward with a proposal to do 
away with the whole race of com- 
pound householders, and to make 
every man inhabiting a house at 
once liable in his own person to 
rates, and eligible as a voter. No- 
body wlio heard the proposal could 
be blind to the enormous extent of 
inconvenience which must attend 
its acceptance. There is scarcely a 
parish in Great Britain in which 
householders are not to be found 
from whom it is impossible to 
collect the rates; and in the 
London parishes especially their 
name is legion. Repeal the laws 
which now permit landlords to com- 
pound with parishes for such rates, 
and the inconvenience to which 
parishes will be put can scarcely 
be overestimated. But what cares 
Mr. Gladstone for that? He saw 
in Mr. Hodgkinson’s proposal a. 
good opportunity of embarrassing 
the Government, possibly of defeat- 
ing their Bill, and he supported it 
with all the weight of his eloquence 
and influence. He succeeded, and 
now reaps his reward. The fol- 
lowing account of what passed in 
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that drawing-room in Carlton Gar- 
dens which has during the last 
twelve months been the scene of 
so many curious little dramas, is 
too good not to be quoted in full. 
We extract the narrative from 
the ‘Times’ of the 12th of last 
month :— 


THE COMPOUND RATING DIFFICULTY. 


“ A deputation of vestry clerks, repre- 
sentatives of the committee appointed 
by the various metropolitan parishes to 
consider and report what means can be 
adopted to avert the impending loss of 
parochial rates through the passing of 
Mr. Hodgkinson’s amendment to the 
Reform Bill, had a conference, by pre- 
vious appointment, with Mr. Gladstone, 
at his private residence in Carlton House 
Terrace, on Monday afternoon. The 
members of deputation were—Mr. 
Greenwell (Marylebone), Mr. Mitchell 
(Whitechapel), Mr. Layton (Islington), 
Mr. Hopwood (Holborn), and Mr. South- 
well (Mile End Old Town). 

“Mr, GREENWELL, in addressing Mr. 
Gladstone, stated that the passing of Mr. 
Hodgkinson’s amendment would cause 
the loss of an enormous amount of rates 
to the parish. That amendment was 
supported both by Mr. Gladstone and the 
Government, and as the injury which 
would be inflicted upon the parishes 
came principally from that side of the 
House of which he was the leader, they 
had come to consult him as to what was 
to be done under the circumstances, As 
the measure was a Government one, they 
had consulted the Poor-Law Board, that 
Board being the guardians of the rates of 
the metropolis, and unconnected with 
the political aspect of the matter. The 
subject had been inquired into at vari- 
ous times by committees of the House 
and the Poor-Law Commissioners, and 
they, by their reports, condemned the 
system of rating the occupier, as leading 
to great loss of rates, without any coun- 
terbalancing advantage being obtained. 
The Small Tenements Act did not apply 
to places where there were local Acts, 
and, therefore, had nothing to do with 
the metropolis, where local Acts were in 
force. The object of these Acts was 
stated in the preambles, Their desire 
was by some means to continue to rate 
the owners instead of the occupiers, and 
they had agreed upon a proposition 
which would meet their views, but per- 
haps it would not meet political exigen- 
cies. 
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‘“*Mr, Guapstone said, for his own 
part, he thought it was perfect folly to 
make this Bill interfere in any way with 
any arrangements of the parishes about 
the rates. If Parliament had taken care 
that the rates were paid he could have 
understood it, but he could not under. 
stand the interference with the conven- 
ience of the public, He wished to say 
that one party in the House had no 
views on the subject, and was not re- 
sponsible in any degree for this inter. 
ference. He had deprecated it all along, 
and had assented to it, as he would 
assent to cut off his leg rather than 
lose’ his life. The majority of the House 
had, however, agreed to it, and the ques- 
tion was, Could a proposal be made to 
meet the views of the majority, and at 
the same time meet the difficulty ? 

“Mr, GREENWELL said what would 
suit them was, that the rating of the 
owner should be extended to cases where 
houses were let furnished or for a less 
term than one year, or where the annual 
rent did not exceed £20. They did not 
wish to suggest anything which would 
retard the passing of a Bill, or continue 
an agitation which inflicted a serious 
loss upon the trade and commerce of the 
metropolis. 

“ Mr. Giapstone said he had proposed 
his mode, and it had been rejected. 
He proposed that a man should have a 
vote whether his landlord or himself 
were rated. The House rejected that by 
a majority of 21. His object was to 
avoid interfering in any way with the 
collection of the rates. There was no 
doubt that a great deal of the composi- 
tion arose out of the weekly tenancies, 
and it was perfectly absurd to propose 
to ask a man who had a seven days’ 
holding under his landlord to pay a six 
months’ rate, so as to place him in rela- 
tion to the parish for six months, while 
he only had a holding for a week. He 
did not think he could postpone the 
subject, for that would interfere with the 
political object of the House. There 
had been a great deal of idle talk and 
jeering about the compound householder, 
as if he were a chimpanzee or an ourang- 
outang; whereas three-fourths of the 
population were holding houses under 
£10. Therefore, the legislation upon 
this point was the Reform Bill. The 
real Reform Bill was not settled by any 
measure or motion until the passing 
of Mr. Hodgkinson’s amendment. The 
House meant that the name of the occu- 
pier should be on the rate-book, and 
that he should be under full legal lia- 
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pility for the payment of the rates. 
Was it or was it not compatible with 
these two purposes of the House of 
Commons that they should make ar- 
rangements with the owners, either 
voluntarily or by enactment, which will 
enable you practically to collect the 
rates from the owner? There is no 
doubt that it is almost a social necessity 
that they should do go. 

“Mr. GREENWELL said they might put 
both the owner and the occupier on the 
rate-book, making both liable ; but the 
objection to that on the part of the land- 
lord was, that he would have to pay the 
rate for his tenant when that tenant per- 
haps ran away without paying his rent. 

“Mr. GLapsTone said that what he 
meant was, that they might make such 
an arrangement by making an allowance 
to the landlord as still to collect the rates 
from him. Without any allowance being 
made the landlord pays the rates in a 
large number of parishes, especially in 
Liverpool. These places are not under 
the Compounding Act or the Small Tene- 
ments Act, and yet the rates are obtained 
from the owner. Why should they not 
remunerate the owner and employ him 
as the collector ? 

“Mr. GREENWELL objected to this sug- 
gestion, that if the occupier were legally 
responsible, the landlord would leave him 
tothe mercy of the bailiff, and not pay 
the rate. 

“Mr. SouraweE t also objected that if 
a tenant had paid his rent up, they could 
only distrain for an amount equal to one 
week's rent—say 5s. 

“Mr, GLapsTonE said that under the 
Small Tenements Act they could distrain 
for the whole amount. The common 
sense of the case is in the first place to 
consider whether you can make some 
arrangement by law or not, without com- 
ing across the arrangement of the House 
of Commons—the entering of the name 
on the rate-book. There seems to be a 
notion in the House that there is some 
sort of security for a man’s virtue in his 
liability for a rate. The benefit offered 
to the landlord was what has been very 
neatly termed a ‘profitable contract.’ 
In a large number of instances already 
the landlord voluntarily undertakes the 
payment of the rates, as in Liverpool, 
Without any allowance. A man wishing 
to become a weekly tenant would look 
out for a place where he had only to pay 
his week’s rent. They wanted to avoid 
three things—the trouble of obtaining 
information, the danger of dealing with 
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uncertain tenants, and the trouble of col- 
lection. If they gained their object, why 
should they not pay the landlord for it? 
He could collect the rates easily, because 
he must collect his rent. He was con- 
vinced that before five years had passed 
they would return to the present system. 
We are not such idiots as to incur incon- 
venience for nothing at all; at present it 
would be much better to ask Parliament 
for power to make a voluntary rather 
than a compulsory arrangement. 

‘The conference continued for a con- 
siderable period longer, the deputation 
urging in objection to Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal that great difficulty would arise 
in settling the rate of remuneration to 
the landlords, as some would require 
more than others, and that the question 
of security where the arrangement was 
not compulsory would create a difficulty. 

“Mr. Grapstone replied that when 
once a voluntary arrangement had been 
made the security would be as good as at 
present, and in conclusion he said, ‘Any 
proposal for relieving the parishes of this 
difficulty shall, for my part, have every 
prejudice in its favour. I cannot speak 
more strongly than that.’ 

‘‘The deputation having promised to 
seriously entertain Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal, and having thanked him for his 
kindness, withdrew.” 


The gist of this long conference 
is, that Mr..Gladstone, feeling acute- 
ly the false position in which he 
has placed himself, is at onee un- 
willing to admit that he has done 
wrong, and unable to apply a rem- 
edy to the wrong which he has com- 
mitted. He cannot deny that the 
arrangement which he promoted is 
both inconvenient and unjust, yet 
he puts from him the responsibility 
by urging that nothing of the kind 
could have taken place had the 
House of Commons only allowed 
him to have his own way a year 
ago. ‘He wished to say that, in 
regard to this matter, he had de- 
precated it all along, and had as- 
sented to it only as he would assent 
to cut off his leg rather than lose 
his life.” This is hardly fair, even 
in conference with a deputation of 
vestry clerks. Mr. Gladstone never 
deprecated the repeal of the Rate 
Composition Acts. On the con- 
trary, he voted andspoke for it 
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as soon as a majority of twenty-one 
threw out his amendment on Mr. 
Disraeli’s first proposal, that the 
Acts in question should remain in 
force, while individuals were allow- 
ed, by arrangement among them- 
selves, practically to get rid of its 
provisions. In other words, Mr. 
Gladstone, indignant that his views 
would not be adopted by the Le- 
gislature, lent all his influence to 
pore a scheme by waich all the 

ondon parishes, and very many 
parishes out of London, will be 
‘put to serious inconvenience and 
loss. Such, however, is the man. 
He cannot play a losing game. He 
has no judgment to direct him in 
the choice of positions to be taken 
up for purposes rather of demon- 
stration than of defence, and then 
abandoned. Wherever he halts, 
there he turns round to fight, and, 
fighting at a disadvantage, inflicts 
far more of loss upon his own 
people than upon the enemy. The 
House of Commons, we _ suspect, 
regrets by this time that it did not 
accept in its .simplicity the pro- 
posal which Mr. Disraeli made to 
it. But it will certainly not repair 
the error then committed by giving 
up, as Mr. Gladstone seems to de- 
sire, the principle that the louse- 
hold suffrage in boroughs shall be 
coincident with the payment of rates 
in one way or another. 

If the House of Commons be dis- 
posed to repent of some of the mis- 
takes of which it has been guilty, 
the people out of doors are day by 
day receiving a stronger impression 
that the Tory Ministers are ‘behav- 
ing as generously towards them, as 
they are honestly and fairly re- 
deeming their own pledges. It is 
seen now, clearly enough, who they 
really are that fear the people. 
The Whigs were ready to give the 
franchise to a class or section which 
they had made it their business to 
flatter, and therefore hoped to ca- 
jole. The Tories hold, that if the 
line heretofore drawn is to be re- 
moved at all, it must not be re- 
placed by any other. They decline 
to acknowledge the right of a seven- 
pound householder to succeed to 


that monopoly of power which the 
ten-pounder is losing; and, disap. 
proving of monopolies altogether, 
they take the whole of the borough 
householders of England into their 
confidence. In like manner, the 
lodger, subject to conditions, of the 
reasonableness of which he is 
himself fully convinced, is to be 
admitted within the pale of the 
Constitution, from which the Whigs 
would have excluded him. What 
say Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
to this? That a Government pro- 
fessing Tory principles is revolv- 
tionising the country—that it is 
carrying things far beyond the 
point at which their greater prv- 
dence would have stopped _ short, 
and that the country and their 
party are alike sacrificed to the 
guilty ambition of one man! Let 
them rave on. The party has no 
fault to find with its leader. They 
suggested the very course on which 
he has entered, and they will sup- 
port him to the end with the same 
fidelity —the same determination— 
which they exhibited at the out- 
set. And with respect to the coun- 
try, as it cannot see the danger 
with which Liberals say that it is 
threatened, so it extends to the 
dangerous Minister from day to 
day an ever-increasing amount of 
confidence. The Government may 
yet have a contest or two to main- 
tain, and partial losses to suffer. 
Such has been the case in the mat- 
ter of the Durham University—a 
point of very little moment; and 
more distressingly so in the refusal 
of the House to sanction the use of 
polling-papers at elections. This 
last failure is a misfortune. But 
for the game of give-and-take all 
parties were prepared; and, having 
succeeded in carrying so much, 
Ministers need not grudge to their 
rivals this one partial triumph, more 
especially as it is hardly possible to 
believe that the triumph will be 4 
lasting one. We venture to pro- 
phesy that, either at this very time 
or a little later, the use of polling- 
papers will yet be allowed in other 
elections than those of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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THE DEATH OF SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 


Ir is the lot of those who conduct periodicals such as ours, to feel, 
from time to time, more than a common share in the loss of writers 
whose repute is national, or European, or world-wide. Brought often 
into intimate relation with celebrated men, we become bound to them 
by the double tie of literary connection and of personal friendship. 
Those who, for the public, are but the shadows of great names, may be 
to us tangible and near realities; we may lose in them, besides the 
author, the constant correspondent and intimate associate; and their 
fame is sometimes so entwined with this Magazine, from which their 
early efforts derived support, and to which their talents lent lustre, 
“stealing and giving odour,” that our brightest pages become the monu- 
ments of the great contributors whom we have lost. Less than two 
years ago Aytoun diedin his prime; now, full in years and ripe in fame, 
Alison has descended to the grave; and, for both, there is added to our 
part in that general sorrow which is felt when such men leave us, the 
deeper mourning and sense of bereavement which flow from our more 
than common calamity. 

Nearly fifty years have elapsed since Alison sent his earliest contributions 
tothese pages. In 1819, when in his twenty-eighth year, his first paper, ‘ On 
the Discovery of the Bones of Robert Bruce,” appeared in this Magazine, 
which he continued, with little intermission, up to seven or eight years 
ago, to embellish with his powerful and popular pen. It was in the in- 
terval between 1836 and 1856 that his articles followed each other most 
rapidly. Their subjects are'widely diversified, though, as might be sup- 
posed, politics and modern history are most frequently discussed. Essays 
on Reform—on the Fall of Charles X., and of Louis Philippe—on Negro 
Emancipation—on [Irish Affairs—on many commercial and _ financial 
questions, and on Colonial Government, mark the track of his thoughts 
in following the great political events of his age. The lives or the 
works of notable personages called forth reviews of such diversity 
of subject, as proves that his sympathies and range of thought ex- 
tended far into the past, including great men of many nations, and 
great works in many languages. Homer and Virgil among the 
ancients—Dante and Tasso in a later past—Chateaubriand, Guizot, 
Sismondi, De ‘Tocqueville, Montesquieu, Mirabeau, and Madame 
de Staél among the moderns, are some of the subjects of these; 
while articles on the Greek Drama, the Roman Republic, the Athenian 
Democracy, and the Orusades, attest the variety of the channels into 
which his speculations were directed. Written as they were in the in- 
tervals of a busy professional career, which is marked too by his standard 
work on the Criminal Law of Scotland, they would of themselves have 
borne ample testimony to the culture and industry of their author; but 
they formed only a small proportion of the offspring of his prolific 
intellect. Many of these papers were but offshoots from the important 
work which is, and will long remain, identified with his name, and which 
occupied so large a space in his life. It was, he tells us, while visiting 
Paris during its occupation by the Allies after the fall of Napoleon, that 
the idea of writing the History of Europe from the French Revolution 
took possession of him. Paris, when he saw it, was still the Paris of the 
former kings of France ; streets and palaces, and parks and public buildings, 
were still the standing records of the old and picturesque monarchy, sug- 
gesting its traditions, its policy, its costume; but the city was thronged 
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with the alien troops whose vast camps lay all around it. It was the strik- 
ing contrast between that not remote past and the actual present which led 
him to picture to himself so vividly the successive and startling changes 
that had produced it, and inspired him with the desire to record in one nar- 
rative the great events of the Revolution and the Empire. The downfall 
of the monarchy—the crimes and horrors of the Revolution—the victo. 
ries of the Republican armies—the glories and final overthrow of the 
Empire,—such_ was the rapid and extraordinary course of events which, 
drawing the destinies of other nations into its current, formed, with 
them, the subject of his brilliant plan. He tells us in his Preface how 
high was his conception of the capabilities of his theme. ‘A subject,” 
he says, “so splendid in itself, so full of political and military instruc 
tion, replete with such great and heroic actions, adorned by so many 
virtues, and darkened by so many crimes, never yet fell to the lot of an 
historian.” And we learn from his Preface that he approached the great 
task in a becoming spirit. “Inexorable and unbending in his oppo- 
sition to false principles, it is the duty of the historian of such times 
to be lenient and considerate in his judgment of particular men.” 
To this just and lofty view of the duties of his vocation he was 
absolutely faithful. Bringing to his task very strong opinions of his 
own, and, in accordance with them, judging rigorously all great national 
and political questions, it is only when the actions of the men whom he 
paints are ignoble or criminal that he visits them with absolute condem- 
nation, extenuating mere errors, and setting down nought in malice, 
Actuated by this candid and just spirit, he brought also to his work an 
admiration amounting to an enthusiasm for heroic effort, whether exhibited 
in statesmanship or war; and the battle-pieces which abound in his nar- 
rative are touched witha fire and vigour which only a kindred feeling 
for those whose high achievements he recounts could inspire. The Re- 
volutionary soldiers of France; the great marshals who upheld the des 
potism of Napoleon; Suwaroff, the faithful servant of the Ozar; andthe 
Archduke who covered Austria with his powerful shield, all met with as 
just, as discriminating, and as warm appreciation as their native his 
torians could bestow, and as our own generals could obtain from Alison. 
Critics have objected to his style; yet, if the art of engaging the reader's 
attention, and sustaining it by the vigour, spirit, and vivacity of the narra- 
tive, be a high merit, many popular and many great historians must cede 
superiority of this kind to Sir Archibald. He wrote, not certainly in the 
cold judicial style of philosophical history, but with the warmth of one 
who not only believed but felt all he uttered. And there are long episodes 
in his work—those, for instance, on the American war of 1812; and on 
some of our Indian campaigns—which are in themselves complete and e¢la- 
borate histories of those events, and which give us most useful and inter- 
esting information respecting the countries which were the scene of them. 
It has been the trick of fa part of the press, whose cue it is to caricature 
Conservatism, to disparage his History, questioning its accuracy, and 
sneering at the principles it upholds. But the best testimony to the 
candour, fidelity, and ability of his great work is in its enormous popu- 
larity. As he says himself of another writer, “No one ever commands, 
even fora time, the suffrages of the multitude, without the possession, 
in some respects at least, of remarkable powers,” Those suffrages were 
largely given to Alison. His work, in its original and larger form, ob- 
taining that wide popularity which is attested by its presence on the 
shelves of so many ‘public and private libraries, a people’s edition was 
issued, and met with a reception which proved how ineffectual had been 
the malignity of his assailants. His popularity, however, seemed only 
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to exasperate those whose dislike to his steady, consistent, honourable 
Conservatisin had already rendered them hostile, and no great writer of 
our time has been more consistently and unjustly disparaged by an extreme 
section of the press than Sir Archibald. But we will dwell no further on 
this topic in speaking of a man whose character exhibited no more dis- 
tinctive features than the large, generous, tolerant spirit in which he 
viewed adverse opinion. 

The same union of lofty principle and kindly feeling which he evinced 
as an author marked his career as a man. Mildness, firmness, fairness, 
and dignity, distinguished his long and honoured administration of the 
duties of Sheriff; and the legal functionaries who lately gave expression 
in the Court over which he had presided, to the loss which the tribu 
had sustained, bore eloquent testimony to the urbanity, impartiality, and 
high ability which commanded the respect and confidence alike of suitors 
and of advocates. Nor was his exhibition of these qualities confined to 
the judicial bench. As a magistrate it was more than once his lot to 
exercise his function of assertor of the law in times of popular disturbance ; 
when the same mixture of courage and conciliation enabled him not only 
to retain, bnt even to increase, his great popularity in Glasgow, while 
firmly suppressing riot; and the Tory Sheriff has for at least a whole 
generation been the most popular citizen, as well as the foremost historian, 
in Scotland. 

Such, for a large part of the present century, has been the useful, in- 
dustrious, honourable, and honoured public life of Sir Archibald Alison. 
In the law, as well as in literature, his eminent services were recognised 
and rewarded, and he was enabled to devote the leisure which remained 
to him from the duties of his office to the pursuit which he prosecuted 
with such signal success. Again and again, after completing the portion 
of his arduous task which he had made his immediate object, he started 
afresh to continue it; and in the present year he projected an addition 
which would have included the Crimean War. With this warm and con- 
stant interest in public affairs he united the finest domestic tastes; these 
were shared by a wife whose affectionate devotion always lightened his 
labours and cheered his home; and we cannot better conclude this memo- 
rial than with the following picture of his old age and his end, drawn 
by one nearest to him in blood, and who was of those who stood round 
his deathbed :— 

“You ask for any of the characteristics of the latter years of my father’s 
life. The most remarkable of them certainly was the extraordinary de- 
velopment of his love for the beautiful, alike in nature, literature, and art. 
To walk under the old trees at Possil, or pace up and down the pretty 
flower-garden there, was to the last one of his greatest enjoyments. Every 
day he read works in English, French, Italian, and German, generally 
of imagination,—and to the higher branches of German literature he was 
perhaps most devoted. His small but very beautiful collection of water- 
colour drawings used to afford him the greatest pleasure; and he often 
used to sit and gaze for minutes together at the fine sketch of the ‘ Ruins 
of Pwstum’ by Williams. The loneliness and tranquillity of this picture 
seemed to exercise a singular fascination over his mind. He used con- 
stantly to say that he had found old age the —— period of life, and 
those who saw the remarkable and almost unearthly serenity of expression 
which marked his latter years will have been fully convinced that it was 
80 in his cage. He had come to care little for mixing in general or gay 
society, and his greatest happiness was derived from his books and his 
own domestic circle. 

“Generally, living entirely alone with Lady Alison, the almost only 
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break in the even tenor of his life was when his children or a few inti- 
mate friends gathered round his board. For some weeks before his last 
illness, my father had been troubled with an occasional cough and breath- 
lessness, but so slight was this that it never interrupted his official business, 
and on Friday the 10th May he attended-as usual in the County Buildings, 
and appeared in the most perfect health. On the morning of Saturday 
the 11th, he was seized with a severe attack of epasms in the throat, 
These recurred again with great severity on the evening of the Monday 
following, and with such terrible violence on the evening of the ensuing 
* Thursday, that the three medical men who were in attendance on him 
united in opinion that in all probability be had not half an hour to live, 
But the great natural strength of his constitution here supervened; he 
rallied, and the disease changed its type; the throat-spasms entirely ce 
the cough and breathlessness greatly diminished, and he slept much. Hig 
strength now gradually and slowly sank, and at half-past eleven o’clock 
on the evening of Thursday the 23d May, surrounded by every member of 
his family, he peacefully sank to rest. So calm was his end, that we could 
not tell the exact moment of his death. During the whole of his illness, 
when awake, he was perfectly conscious, and the tranquillity and peace of 
mind which he exhibited was, throughout, of the most striking nature. 
The good servant had done his work, and was ready and willing to go 
when his Master called him.” * , 
The concourse of the citizens of Glasgow at his funeral was a great 
proof of the respect and affection with which he had inspired them. 
From Possil Gate (his residence, two miles from the town) to the railway 
station, the whole way was lined with a dense mass of ple, estimated 
at from 100,000 to 150,000. Of these, who numbered half the working 
population of the city, at least three-fourths were artisans, mill-girls, and 
iron-foundry workers, swarthy with toil. These were the attendants who, 
at the sacrifice of some of their means of livelihood, assembled to pay a 
last respect to the most unbending Conservative in Great Britain. Such 
obsequies were honourable both to the dead and the living. They werea 
tribute to qualities the recognition of which is a public virtue; a tribute 
the more welcome as rendered at a time when courage and consistency 
seem almost out of date, and when there are many signs that in the public 
men of the futute we are likely to feel more and more the want of the 
manly and generous spirit which to the last animated Alison. 





* In the opinion of Dr. Pierce Simpson, his constant medical attendant from 
the first hour of his illness to the last, and also in that of Professor Gairdner, his 
death was caused by ‘“‘spasmodic cough and difficulty of respiration, asthmatic 
in character, but probably depending upon structural changes at the root of the 
lungs. 








